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Want, daar v^ de cakeo.selve o)»t dao dpor sekere bare hoeda- 
nlgheden kenoan, sda'moeten trij ona «vl Uf net geae «lj vo5r ona 
kenneiyk hebben bepalen, en due wordt In daad en wezen bet voorwerp 
der Taal tot nlets dan abstraeHen'nxi hoedanigbeden beperkt. 

BiLDBRDIJK. 

As we can onfy know thing* by their qualiHeSt so ii our conception 
thing* neoeMorUy confined to that which it perceptible to ue in them; 
and tku» the ol^ect of all language it, in fact aiid eesence, limited 
wkoUif and tole^ to abstbactions of qualitifa. 
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The present Votrnne was ready for the press at t!^ 
same time with the other; but circumstances, of 
no interest to a^y one but the Publisher, have 
prevented its appearance till now. One of the 
critics who have favoured the first Volume with 
their notice, rebukes it for being an illusive, 
unsatisfactory developement of our Proverbs ; 
ignorantly (I will not suppose intentionally) mis- 
tating the expressed object of this Essay, in which 
not only no one Proverb is contained, but in 
which no such subject is even alluded to, by the 
title or in any one paragraph in any of its pages. 
In the very first page of the Volume, " Phrases and 
Sayings^ which, by their literal form, do not bear 
out the meaning they are used in, and terms not 
yet satisfactorily acounted for^^ are announced as 
the object of this Essay. How, then, can the 
illustration of Proverbs be foisted in as any part 
of the design, unless through sheer ignorance or 
purposed misrepresentation. 

Of the term Proverb, I am in charity bound to 
suppose the above critic is the only Englishman 
who does xkot Jcnow ih& meaning, oi d<&e \ lilKsvsN.^ 



IT INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

tax him with a designed mis-statement of the fact. 
Of the etjrmology of the tenn Proverb, I have 
found BO trace in any work known to me ; but take 
it to be as the Dutch phrase proeve werpe ; q. e. 
experience sends forth ; proof produces; tried fact 
produces; ascertained truth is the mother, or parent, 
always implying, of the subject or question in view, 
when the sentence is used. Thus, a Proverb is as a 
sentence grounded in or produced by experience ; 
an expression founded in and approved by proof* 
or trial of the matter in point. Proeve^ p^oef^ 
proof, experience, trial. Werpe, the third person 
potential mood ofwerpen^ to produce, to give birth 
tOy to send forth, to put out or forwards. P and b 
are well-established intermutating sounds. V and 
10 are a same aspirate, and, when pronounced 
continuously, as}iere, asame sound. F, v, and p, 
also interchange in use ; ^fe and pipe are a same 
word, and so are the Dutch vigghCf higghe^ pigghe, 
and our pig. Er proepe werpe [here experience 
teems] sounds a /»rot;er& [in French proverbe]^ of 
which proverlnum is the Latinized form. So that 
if I am right in this view of the word, to develope 
or account for our proverbs^ would be to develope 
or account for tried truths^ truths produced by the 
general experience of society, consequently well 
known to all, and thus a task of no great urgency 
at least, if not a supererogatory concern altogether. 
It may be observed, that some of the phrases, 
accounted for in these pages as travesties, are to be 
found in equivalent terms in other languages 
(eBpemSHy in the French), carrying a same general 
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implication of sense as the travesties do with us. 
Such are evidently translations from the English, 
as bearing, in form of words, no relation in the 
general sense in which they are used, to the special 
import, the separate terms convey, in the language 
where they stand. 
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Vol. 2. p. 238.— After the words, " the ImperatlTe /w/,*' add, *' u 
jw*/ ; q. e. put it, place it, take it ; and necesaarilf Implying let U 
go, pliiee it Arom, away, or out of where it was l>efore ; and thua 
necestarity- containing in a same term the import of adding to 
and taking >Vom ; in both which senses but is used. 

Vol. 2. p. 198.— The extract at the bottom of the page and the first 
line and half of the following, belong to the article doo-cbbap 
[p. 189] • and are intended for the illustration of the verb to name. 

The article sharpkr appears at p. 64 and again at p. I SI, bat was in- 
tended for one article, and as separate propositions for the etymo- 
logy of that term } of which I deem the first the true one. 

Pbt, for which two etymologies are suggested [veL 2. p. 86, 1. 9, and 
p. 156], belongs, I should think, to tike last given. 

Vol. 2. p. 256, 1, 19, for Bearte read Beurte. 



WHICH BY THEIR LITERAL FORM DO NOT BEAR OUT 

THE MEANING THEY ARE USED IN, AND TERMS 

NOT YET SATISFACTORILY ACCOUNTED FOR. 



HE BEARDED HIM TO THE FACE. 

He addressed him in a tone of defiance ; spoke to 
him in an unbecoming manner, in a voice which 
showed he meant insult ; bellowed to him ; mis- 
called him. Hij herd, heet hem toCy dij vee's; q. e. 
he roared outf called out to him, thou ar't a black- 
guard; he growled like a bear, told him, thee ar't 
a beast ! Baerenf heren, baren, to make the noise 
of the bear when enraged, to roar like a wild beast; 
implying, in the person so acting, the adopting 
a beastly and offensive tone of voice in the view of 
insult and defiance. Heeten, to say, to call, to 
tell. Vee, cattle, beast, and, when applied to a 
person, a term of reproach and insult, correspond- 
ing to dirty fellow, low rascal, blackguard, one of 
the rabble; de la canaille. The phrase is some- 
times shortened to to beard, in the sense of to 
insult, to defy, to oppose openly, to behave out- 
rageously towards. Baeren, her en, is the verb of 
baer, here, beyer [a bear], and carries the meaning 
of both to make the outcry of that animal, and to 
act like a bear in other regards. We say, his 
manners are bearish, in the sense of rough, bois- 
terous, rude, beastly. Bear was once spelt bere 
with us. 

" She \_Zmuibia] was bo swift that she anon them hent, 
And when that she was eldir, she would kill 

Lions» libardes, and bbris all to rent 

And her anais welde 'em al hes wilW'«*CiiiKT}Q«ii« 

VOL. JI. -ft ' 



2 ARCHJEOLOGY OF 

Berd, heet, sounds bearded. Dij vee 's, sounds 
the face. 

TO KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 

To do more than you intended ; to overdo the 
business in point; to have taken supererogatory 
means [pains] ; in attempting one thing, to do, 
unintentionally, two. T'u kille toe behoord^s, wijse 
wans toe hun; q. e. towards you a chilling [cold^ 
manner is proper [Jitting], to him such behaviour 
is wrong [misapplied] ; checking, to a disposition 
like your's, is absolutely necessary; but to one 
such as his, would be ill-judged [unjustifiable]. To 
keep such as you at a distance may be right ; but 
to him unnecessary; implying a direction to the 
person in question to distinguish between disposi- 
tions, and regulate his conduct towards each ac- 
cordingly, otherwise he will be acting wrong to all 
those he has to do with. The relation, in point of 
meaning, in the original may be traced, notwith- 
standing the change incurred by the travesty. 
Behoordy the participle past of behooren, to be 
due, to become, to belong to, to appertain to, and 
sounds burd ; and so we pronounce bird. Wan, 
wrong, bad, vain, useless [evidently of the same 
root as vanuSy and our own terms want and wane], 
sounds one, the aspirate w disappearing. Wijse, 
manner, mode, form, way, rule, tune, air of a song, 
and sounds with, *S toe hun [is to him] sounds 
stone» 

A STRUMPET. 

In the well-known meaning of a prostitute. Er 
stier ruime bed ; q. e. there [with her] money [a 
present] makes room in the bed; with the one m 
question, a tribute [pay] procures a place in her 
bed ; for money you may have her for your bed- 
fellow ; and, morally, implying a selfish brutal 
availment of the distress of the ruined female by 
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the reckless man. Johnson says, the term is of 
doubtful origin y and then adds the Latin stuprum 
[a rape] and stropCy which he gives as an old 
French term for lasciviousness [lechery], for the 
probable sources ; but I suspect neither word can 
have any relation to her who is reduced to the sad 
plight implied by the term strumpet ; setting aside 
the impossibility of finding out any relationship in 
point of form or sound. Horne Tooke tells us, 
with his accustomed confidence and ignorance, the 
word is as the Dutch stronpot, by which he means 
stnmtpotj the coarsest, most low-lived, and dis- 
gusting term in the Dutch language for a chaise^ 
perge [close stool] ; as if there was another heart 
OT head, but his own, which would devise such an 
unmanly, beastly, expression for a female, even of 
that unfortunate and much-to-be-conmiiserated 
class. Besides, what relation has it to the state 
inferred by the word strumpet ? What analogy in 
sound to that word ? It would apply more truly to 
the skull which contains a lucubration so charac- 
teristic both of his heart and brain. Stier^ steur^ 
stuyTf tribute, pay, present, tax. Ruymen, to 
make room, to make place [space]. Bedde^ bedj 
as with us ; but, d and t and b and p being well- 
known intermutating sounds, we have only to pro- 
nounce d 2A ty and 6 as />, and the word sounds 
pet. Stier ruyme, sounds strum. Ruym and our 
room are the same word, Strontpot and sckijtpot 
are equivalent terms for a same utensil. Stront 
[merda, stercus, ventris onus, oletum] plainly a 
same word with the French estrone, and the 
Italian stronzo, in a same sense ; and probably as 
struntus, according to Joseph Scaliger, aptid 
veteres Latinos stercus rotundum. 



mno di mono a gran bocconi, ciascuno in umi, e tubito Vuna 
fiiari, e dice : Oimi, ch* e* $ono btronzi di cane.. 
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" Who, quoth she. has suffered approchen to thift aiktf 
manne these common strompettes, of whiobe is the place 
that men callen theatre, the whiche onely ne asswagen not hi» 
sorowes with remedies, hot thei wold feden and norjshe him 
w\(k awf t^ veniioe V* — Chavcxii. Boeth. 

HE STOOD IN HJS OWN LIGHT. 

He was an impediment to his own success in 
lespect to the case in question; he was the 
cause of his own wrong. Hie stoot in is hoon ; 
fydt / q. e. in this case, to begin the attack is an 
infury [wrong] ; let him suffer for it [take tlie 
eonsequences] ; implying, as he conducted himself 
wantonly wrong, so let him suffer accordingly for 
it. Instooten, stooten in, to begin an attack, to 
rush. or break in upon, and thus to commit an out* 
rage. Hoon, injury, wrong, affront, defiance. 
Lijden, lyden, to suMer, to endure. The original 
expression resounds into the spelling of its present 
tniYesty» 

A JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

As one ready for any dirty work ; one always 
prepared to undertake any vile job he is wanted 
to perform for another. Er je hack I afval te 
reed *s; <J» e. there, you dealer in vile articles, the 
offal is ready ! There you trader in foul ware, 
here's a lot or garbage for your stall [wheelbarrow]. 
The phrase is commonly used as typical of some 
political jobber ; some ministerial or state hack ; 
out applies equally to any base, unscrupulous, 
time-serving tool of others ; to one who lenas him- 
self frotu interested motives, to do the dirty work 
of an employer. It is never used in a good sense; 
never as importing diligence, capacity, industry, or 
skill. Je, ye, you. Hacky a dealer m dirty wares, 
articles of the vilest kind, such as dogs' meat, cin- 
dew, old clothes, &c,; negotiator mercis vilioris. 
Afval, the same word with our offal, in regard 
both to sound and to meaning; and thus importing 
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rejected ^rba^, useless rubbish. Afi)al has 
also the sense of falling off, backsliding, apostacy, 
turning the back upon friends, abandoning engage* 
ments, promises, professions, and even patrons, 
when bfKiome powerless. Te reed >, is ready, at 
hand, and sounds trades. 

TO SEKD A MAN TO COVENTHTtf 

As to silence some obnoxious froward person 
belonging to the society [party, company] in quea^ 
tion; to put an end to the nuisance caused by 
the conduct or conversation of one who proves 
himself a greater ruffian than the rule of society 
makes it necessary to endure, except from some 
special countervailing interest to be elpected frofn 
him. Toeiie / eiid er nCaen toe ! kauw i vent ! 
te rije I q. e. mind what you are about ! make dH 
end of this subject of conversation f you chatter^ 
ing fool! you disgraceful fellow 1 te order J and 
thus a prosopopoeia in the person of one of the 
company who voluntarily takes upon himself to 
speak in consonance with the feeling he perceives to 
pervade the rest in regard to the one in question, 
and, of course, in full reliance of their common 
support as respects his treatment of the obnoxious 
■offender. Like all judgments proceeding from the 
common feeling of an unprejudiced and disin- 
terested body, (never unjustly applied, and, con- 
sequently, irresistible. Toesien^ to take care of one's 
conduct ; to be «pon our guard as to what we say 
or do. Enden^ eijnden, to finish, to have done 
with. Toe, expletively used in this place. KauWy 
a jackdaw.; and thus the trope of a foolish chat- 
terer. Vente^ veyn^ corresponds with our fellow in 
all its imports; but, in the first form, now only 
used in relation to some vile and despicable person, 
as we *do the term fellow in a same instance. 
** Daer quam dees dagen een vekt by my, die my 
maecie verstoort ; q. e. there came a /elloio to 
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see me the other day and put me in a passion, 
Te rije ! order ! behave yourself becomingly ! and 
sounds as try in country y pastry ^ &c. M* aen^ 
mede aeriy with that concern [topic], and sounds 
man, Coventry has causelessly passed for a long 
course of time, through this accidental accordance 
of sound in pronunciation, for the penitentiary 
of this class of social vermin. In any other sense 
the sending a person down to Coventry implies 
neither disgrace nor punishment to him. 

IT won't hold water. 

Said in reference to some unsound [untenable] 
proposition ; some hollow argument ; some absurd 
reason which has been advanced. *Et woont hoi 
waerd *er; q. e. it is there where empty words art 
to be found; that is where we find the hollow 
promise ; talk without meaning or intention ; what 
IS said there is purely to the ear [to catch tlie 
attention]; importing, that the whole which has 
been said is moonshine, and no more. Woonen^ to 
dwell in, to abide in, to inhabit, to make a custom 
of remaining in, and rooted in wennen, ghe-wenneny 
to make a custom of, to accustom to, to use cus- 
tomarily [habitually] ; but is sometimes used as 
outwenneuy to disuse, to disaccustom to, to cause 
to leave off, to make to do without or want, and is 
then the source of our to wean, to want, &c. 
Here, also, belong our terms wonty waney vain, 
faint, as well as the Dutch wany and the Latin 
vanus, &c.; to which may be added the French 
faner (to fade) and /oiw, and the Latin jTcentim 
[hay, as faded grass], and the Italian fienoy and 
Spanish heno [hay], as well as affanno of the for- 
mer language, and the afan of the latter. Hoeke 
TooKE, haunted by his Anglo-Saxon delusion, 
brings fanery affannoy vanuSy evanouir, fange 
[mud], faint, and yen, all out of the verb fynigean, 
to corrupt, spoil, pass away, turn mouldy [sourj, 
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eind says, that faint is as the past participle of that 
verb; a derivation which might suit vinegar, as spoilt 
wine or beer ; but the fainting lady is neither the 
mouldying or souring lady ; but the lady whose 
vital functions are at the time enfeebled [faded, 
decreased] ; to grow faint, is not to turn sour or 
g^ow mouldy ; but to become weak, to lose 
streng^, to decrease in power of body, to want 
force, to be on the wane in vital principle. Besides, , 
how is the indispensable concern of correlative 
sound to be settled in this dissonant, whimsical, 
and impossible etymology ? Waerd, woord, word, 
word, verbum ; whence veurwaerd, condition, 
agreement, promise; as the word spoken [given], 
the promise made. Waerd*er sounds as we pro- 
nounce water, which is as if spelt waarter. Hoi, 
hoHow, empty, where nothing is. Our obsolete 
words wanhop, the Dutch wan-hope (despair), and 
wan-trust (diffidence, distrust,) are belonging to 
the above brood of words. 

* " Many a muscle and many an oyster 

Whan othir men have been full well at ese. 

Have been oar fode, our Cloyster for to rejse ; 

And jet, God wote, unnethe the fundament 

Parfourmid is, ne of our pavement 

lliere is not yet a tile within our wonss t, 

By God we owin fourtie pound for stones. — Chavc&r. 

" Of rosis there werin grete wone t 

So faire werin nevir in Hone (Rouin):" — Idem. 

•* A Shipman was there wonnino § ferre by west, 
For ought I wote he was of Dertemonth, 
He rode upon a rouncj || as he couth. 
In a gonne of falding to his knee. — Idem. 

* A wheedling address of a confessor to his djing penitent, 
intended to persuade the dupe to leave a legacy towards the 
expenses of some new addition to the monastery he belonged 
to. 

t Cells of the cloyster ; separate apartments of the monies. 

t llie place of their growth. § Dwelling, abiding, 

I A nag, as the Italian rontino in the same sense. 
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" TImm thjagM alao on right side and on lofto liaTe m lo 
tnTolred with care, that wanbope * of helpe is throughout 
mo ronne traelie." — Chaucib. 

" Koror the lattr Cquoth ahe) I sale not these thjnget iff 
no t WANTRU8TI that I have, in supposing of The otherwiM 
than I should."— Idem. 

" But onis n'ilt thoa, for thj cowarde herte 
And for thine ire, and foUsh wilfuhiesse. 
For WANTBU8T X tclUn of thy sorowe's smerte, 
Ne to thine own helpe do hesinesse. 
As muche as speke a worde, je more or lease. 
But lieth as he that of life nothing retche, 
\Yhat woman living could love suche a wretche 1" 

Idem. 

" For all thing in my cure is 
TJndir the mono, that may or § wans or tcaie.*'— Idim« 

HE SHOT AT A CROW AND KILL'd A PIGEOK. 

Missed his aim ; did what he did not intend to do; 
went beside the mark in view. Hie schie hott huet 
erg rouw, end killdt erbiedje aen; q. e. in this case 
ill-judged roughness of demeanour turns the feeling 
of those towards whom it is used' into hatred, 
and chills the ardour of good-will and respect 
for him who so conducts himself; ill-timed aus- 
terity quickly begets hatred, and cools the warmth 
of regard for him who assumes such conduct. The 
affected or assumed harshness here referred to, seems 
to imply its having been put on by the one in ques- 
tion to answer some undue purpose, for which it 
not only failed, but incurred odium and loss of re- 
spect and esteem from him towards whom it was 
used. Hotten^ to curdle, to turn into, to generate, 
to collect together. Ergy arg, arch, sly, cunning, 
fraudulent. Rouwy the ferocious one, the austere 
one, the cruel one, the rough [repulsive, forbidding, 
severe] one. Erbied, observance [respect] due 

* Despair. t Mistrust, diffidence, suspicion. 

I Disappear or grow up ; die off or come into existonce^ 
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nan tp man in society; social regard ; bnndp 
iBtate. JCf ever. Aeiif upon. £rg rouWf 
s near to a crow, Erbied f aen, pronounce 
f sounds a pigeon. Schie hott, sounds shot, 
\, to chilly to cooly to repress, to freeze. 

OTHER FISH TO FRY. 

1 of one who neglects that which is useful 
iportanty for concerns and designs which to 
appear not only useless, but injurious, and 
ter left cdone. We say, he has other fi$h to 
)i some one who will not attend to that which 
iy think best for him, but whose attention is 
I aside by pursuits which are either trifling or 
lerogatory, Haet ery'vies, t'u veurree; q. e, 
iditioned mauy do persevere ^ and procure for 
ilf the hatred of every one ; instead of em- 
g yourself, you vile-tempered man^ in trying 
end [controid] your failing, go on, do, and 
oose to it, and make yourself detestable to 
one who sees you. Haet^ haat, ill-will, 
odium, grudge ; and haet er, dropping the 
,te, sounds other ^ there being no other repre- 
Uve in the Dutch for thy than t or dt, Er, 
Vies, morose, savage, cross, fastidious, 
sical, over-dainty, and sounds ^s^. Veurree^ 
3 contracted form of the imperative of veur- 
», veur-reyden, to prepare before-hand, and 
Is/ry , the utterance of the vowels being lost in 
►receding and succeeding aspirate and conso- 
; but the true proof will be found in the try- 
o pronounce the word itself, and if it can be 
mnced according to Dutch prosody so as to 
\ it sound otherwise than as we do fry. 

IT SMELLS OF THE SHOP. 

e may know where it came from by its quality 
trance of it] ; we can see what it belongs to by 
>ok of it ; it bespeaks its origin by whtl^^ ^e. 
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^Et smuiles af de schoppe ; q. e.. the smiling it 
according to the joking (if the joke is good, the 
smile extends to a laugh, if bad, contracts to a 
sneer) ; according to the joke so is the smile ; the 
character of the joke is evident from the smile 
[effect] which succeeds it among the audience; 
and thus implying an import analogous to the one 
intended when its travestied form is used. *Etf 
hetf it. SmuilCf participle present of smuilen^ to 
smile ; and thus a smihng [smile], as the sign ci 
satisfaction [being pleased] . Af, ^om out of, con- 
sequent upon. — Schoppe, as participle present of 
schoppen, in the sense of spotten, to joke, to ridi- 
cule, to play with, to banter, to make fun of, and 
thus as a making *fun of, or fun itself. Sh(^, in 
its unsophisticated import with us is probably the 
same word with the Dutch schap, schep [a safe, a 
place to put things bye in, a depository [depdt], 
a receiving place, a hold], whence ship^ in Dutch 
schipf as that in which wares are deposited — a hold 
for merchandize ; in the closer or primary sense 
a trough, as a container of things; grounded io 
sckeppen (to take up, to take into, to receive in, 
to draw in,) from the preterite form of which [iek 
schoppe] we have our term scoop, 

A MOUNTEBANK. 

In the well-known meaning of a stage orator; 
one who boasts his nostrums from the platform to 
the populace ; but now always used in a derogatory 
import. Er monde te banck ; q. e. there is talking 
for the platform [stool, bench] ; there's a mouth 
to the stage ; and is as spoken by one, when he 
points out the actor of this display to his neighbour. 
The original form does not appear to convey any 
degrading import beyond that of a circulating, 
interested, and ostentatious parader of his 
oratory; one distinguished for a sort of impu- 
dence er assumption of speaking above or over 
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the heads of his fellows. And the expression 
might apply with propriety to either a speech from 
the throne, or a sermon from the pulpit : for what 
else are these desultory displays, but to recommend 
the speaker's specifics for our constitutional wants 
in the one case, and our spiritual ones in the other. 
There is nothing in the original form of the term 
to carr^ any degrading sense, beyond that of an 
upstarting, ostentatious, assuming, and consequently 
humbug display of talk, unless we take monde in 
the sense of mouthing, grimacing, nor to denote 
the subject of the oratory it may refer to. The 
import has been evidently extended to its present 
understood meaning by use and time. The Latin 
terms circulator and circumforaneuSy and the 
Itafa'an ciurmatorcy seem the nearest substitutes in 
import ; for the Dutch kwakzalver [quack-doctor], 
the Spanish saltimbanco [saltabancos], whence the 
French saltimbanque, and the Italian ciarlatano. 
whence the French charlatan, appear to have a 
more direct or special import in regard to the cha- 
racter of the personage. Still chattering [prating] 
seems the usual adjective feature of him to whom 
the name is given ; and ciarlatano is evidently con- 
nected with ciarlare, to prate, to chatter, and its 
equivalent cantimbaneo has a same direction of 
sense. Tlie Spaniards designate him as rhetorico 
salfabanco ; q. e. orator mountebank, Shakspeare 
styles him prating mountebank. 

"Lot rhttorieot saltabancoi que yeodian quintas esaencias, 
J acreditaban con gran copia de palebras algunos secretos 
medicinales.*' — La Vida di Guzman de Aifarache. 

** As nimble jugglers, tbat deceive the eye. 
Disguised cheaters, prating numnt^nkt, 
And many such like libertines of sin." 

Shakspeare. 

And when the term is used metaphorically with us, 
it is always in relation to some humbug, sKow^ 
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character, some everlasting gabbler* A meie 
mountebank is one who is talk, and nothing else,-^ 
one whose speeches are empty sound. As for tbe 
Itahanized term montambancoy I stroi^y suspect 
the original had been imported by some of tke 
English adventurerS) who joined the varioas partiw 
of tliat nation as soldiers or leaders during iU 
eternal civil broils, and who were in great requert 
for their skill and fidelity. One of these makes i 
considerable figure in Guicciardini's history of theie 
civil wars, under the name of Giovanni Acuto^ an 
Itahanized travesty of John Hackwood. I haT6 
never met with montambanco in any other Italian 
work than the Malmantile^ J^ippif professedly 
intended to accumulate all the out-of-the-way and 
unusual terms in that language; nor had tin 
authors of the great national dictionary, ** II 
Vocabolario delta Crusca^*^ another instance of 
the use of the word than in the same passage of 
the same author ; nor has the ablest annotator of 
the Malmantile of Minucci, adduced another in* 
stance, but adds ciarlatano for its synonym. 
Montambanco has not, to me, the air of a genuine 
Italian word, although the language has the verb 
montarCy to ascend, and banco for a counter or 
raised place. 

" L'infegna di costoro e un Montambanco, 
Che ha di gia dato alli suoi vasi il prezzo ; 
£ detto, che son buoui al mal di fianco : 
E strologato e * chiaccherato un pezzo." 

Malem, raeq, cant, I. st. 56. 

The mere getting upon a stool or bench does 
not necessarily imply talking when one is there ; 
but by the form of our own term, as above given, 
talking is necessarily implied. Mond [mouth] 
springs from the thema mo-en, in the sense of 
40 cut, [whence our to mow^ as well as moth\ as 

• Gabbled, chattered. 
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that which cuts into, makes a hole in], and means, 
simply an apeningy a cut ; the mouth of a river ^ is 
the opening of a river; the mouth of a canium, is it» 
opening ; and our own term mouth, formerly mowe 
and mmuithy is from the same thema. And yet 
Minshew and Junius tell you, it is as p^v^ (speech); 
but the mouth of a cow, and of a river, is as 
good English as the mouth of a man ; and that 
through which speech is produced can never be the 
sense of the term in those cases. Home Tooke 
derives the word from the Gothic maty an, matjan, 
the A. S. metian, in the sense of to eat ; but we do 
not eat with the mouth, but with the teeth given 
us to eatBnd bite; without these the mouth cuts 
but a poor figure with a piece of beef. To put 
bread in the mouth, is not to eat it, but to put it 
in the way of being eaten by the allotted tools. 
The mouth of a harbour is not the place where 
ships are eaten, but the opening by which they 
enter the harbour. But the term a mouth-piece, 
in the sense of one who speaks for another, or 
of that by which a flute, &c. is played, is the 
travesty of the phrase er moedt [moeyt'\ bij 's; 
q. e. there is that by which the work is done; there 
is that which takes the labouring oar. Moeden, 
moeyen, mueden, to work, to labour, to fatigue, to 
operate; whence the old term moedte, moeye, work, 
labour, pains. Bij '5, bij is, is by, by which is ; 
and p and b being interchanging sounds, sounds 
piece. But monde, as in the original form of the 
term at the head of this article, is as inonde, mon^ 
ding, the participle present ofjnonden, to speak, to 
talk, to mouth, to grimace; and thus a speaking, 
or talking. To mouth, is to speak with osten- 
tatious absurdity, to grimace, to posturize with the 
BGK>uth, either for the sake of deception or to divert; 
the judge mouths a sentence to scare the merry- 
andrew, to divert. Mouthless, as in a state to have 
nothing to say for one's self, in a dispixil^d \y&!dL\i\- 
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mate] mood, is, I suspect, ^smoedloows, inanimate, 
dejected, without heart or courage ; and we ny, 
** he had not the courage to utter a word for kirn- 
self,** in the sense of, he wanted spirit to speak. 
Loos and less are the same word, and mean want- 
ing. Moed represents mouth or utterance. 

" But all to litill, welawaj the while ! 

Laatith auch joie, ithoukid he fortune, 
That aemith tiewiat, whan she wol begile. 
And can to foles so her songe entune 
That she 'em hent, and blent, traitour commiine. 
And whan a wight is from her whele ithrowe, 
Thau laughith she, nnd* makith him ih§ xowb." 

Chaucsk. 
** Yit trowid he no gile, but went near to 
And scrapid the dorr welplich and wjmid wyth ^isf Mowm, 
After doggis t Ijden, as nere as he couith." — Idem. 

" And yit had I nevir suspecioun, from that day till nowetb, 
Who ded that carsid dede, till Machyn with his mowitr. 
Afore yew hath knowlechid that the knyfe is his. 
6'o mut he nedis answer for his deth, ywis." — Idem. 

A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 

As when we say, ** he*s gone on a wild goose 
chase,** and mean in search [or to attempt] some- 
thing to find which he has no clue [no direction] 
or to perform which he has no previous means, 
and implying a point in question, the attainment of 
which must depend upon chance from want of 
due means in the one who undertakes it ; and thus 
something of uncertain issue, the issue or place of 
which is unknown beforehand, either to the person 
in question, or his friends. Er wo yld guise, schie 
es ; q. e. in whichever direction the caprice of the 
backbiter may rave to gratify itself, food will 
always be found for it ; nobody can tell who may 
be the next object of the backbiter's venom; some 
one is sure to be a sufferer, though no one can tell 
beforehand who it may be ; when or where the 

* Makes mouth at him ; makes faces at him ; taunts hisa. 

t Mouth. 

X Sounds, noises, as the Dutch luyden, geluyden (Qoifes)« 
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malignity of the foul-mouthed and rancorous sneerer 
may burst forth; no one can tell more, than that, 
from the nature of the person, he is sure to find a 
subject somehow or somewhere; whetlier friend 
or toe, guilt or innocence, is to be his aim, remains 
uncertain till the blow is felt. So that both by 
travesty and original forms, distressing uncertainty 
and doubt are implied. Woe^ however, wherever. 
Ylen, ijlen, to rave, to be in the fever of anxiety, 
to hasten, to be agitated in the mind [restless], 
to be mad ; and woe yld sounds wild, as any 
one will find upon trial. Guijse, backbiting, 
calumnious jesting, sanna, sneer, malignant ridi- 
cule. Guijse van achter, back-biting, pointing in 
derision at one behind his back, treacherous mis- 
representation. Schie, schielick, quickly. J5!f, 
aes, food ; and schie es, sounds chace, Guyse, 
sounds goose. 

TO SET THE fHAMES ON FIRE. 

As when we say, " he is not likely to set the 
Thames on Jire, or he will never set the Thames 
on fire;" and imply there is not much in him, that 
he is a poor creature, a trumpery person. T*u 
sette^ die f heim's aen vaer; q. e. compose your- 
self, you who, in secret, are in a fright; I see you 
are in a sad fidget, show a httle more resolution 
[presence of mind] ; and is as much as to say, I 
see you are one who has no presence of mind, the 
quality suitable for positions of difficulty or danger; 
and, consequently, you are good for nothing; a 
poor devil. The travesty sounds startling, but 
proves nonsense when considered, in form of words, 
though bearing, by use, a sound sense when heard. 
T'u, te u, in yourself, within yourself, chez vous, 
aupres de vous, T'heim, te heim, in secret. '<S, 
is, is. Setten, to compose, to settle, to put in 
order. Aen, on. Vaer, fear, fright, and sounds 
as we pronounce ^re. 
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TURMOIL. 

Mental disturbance, harassing agitation, feverish 
anxiety, trouble ; distressed state of thought. Ter 
moS yl ; q. e. ailing in mind; ill at ease within; 
in a state of mental tribulation; possessed by 
restlessness of thought ; wandering in mind ; io a 
feverish mood. Moe, moedcy mood, state of mind. 
Ylj ijl, ill, delirious, feverish, ailing. Ter moi yl 
sounds precisely as we pronounce turmoiL Skyn- 
KER derives the term from tremouille, a mill- 
hopper! He might as well have said from the 
title of la Tremoiiille : it would have been just 
as appropriate. Joiinsok thinks the word is 
grounded in to mail, in the sense of to laboor; 
but where is the prefix tur to be fetched frmnt 
Besides, it is labour of mind, not of body, that is 
implied by the term. 

*' lie seeks with tonnent and turmoil 
To foice me live, and will not let me die." 

Spenser. 

" There I'll rest, as after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul does in Elysium.** — Shaksp£abb. 

TO LIE IN. 

To be in labour pains; to be in childbed; to be 
giving birth to the offspring. Te lyen; q. e. to be 
in a state of suffering; to bear with resignation; 
to suffer with the calm and gentle fortitude which 
characterizes the fepiale, as distinguished, in that 
respect, from the male. To lie in, in this import, 
can never be grounded in the verb to lie, for in 
that case the expression would have no relation 
to childbirth, or indeed any meaning at all. As 
the phrase is evidently an eUipsis adopted from 
custom, of a child is probably the subauditum. 
But as lyen, lyden, has, in itself, the fiill sense of 
to suffer contentedly [resignedly], to do which is 
the characteristic of the i^male in all such predi- 
caments as fall specially to the lot of her sex, 
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and parKiritioii being the common ban pronounced 
by nature upon the sex, the term has possibly been 
adopted per eupkrasin in the sense now used. I 
need scarcely add, it applies solely to the human 
female; and that the various tenses have been 
formed from the travesty of the infinitive, or else 
present tense. — Lyden, lyen, besides to bear, to 
suffer, is used in the sense of contentum esse ; OBquo 
anitno pati. Hij lydt hem met luttel; contentus 
est parvo, 

SHE IS IN THE STRAW. 

, A fiamiliar mode of saying, the female in question 
is upon the point of being dehvered [brought to 
bedj. Sy is hin te ster rouw ; q. e. she is upon 
the paint of being in a state of complete ease 
[freed from all pain] ; she is in Uie way of being 
perfectly at rest [peace, in a state of undisturbed 
quiet] ; and what ease so perfect, or what repose 
so grateful, as that which succeeds sudden relief 
from acute and long-continued pain ? The form of 
the original phrase implies, let the issue of the pain 
endured be either the being delivered in the usual 
course or death, ease [quiet] is the certain 
consequence, and the implicit promise of nature 
fulfilled. By the falling in of the term straw to 
the travesty, from a tender expression of humane 
sympathy with the female in question, it is degraded 
into one of heartless buffoonery. Ster, st^rre, 
stark, undisturbed, fixed ; ster-hlind is, stark- 
blind, irrecoverably blind, afflicted with a bUndness 
never to be removed. Roeuwe, rouwe, rouw, raw, 
rest, quiet, repose. 

HE TALKED BIG. 

He spoke assumingly [consequentially,] as if he 
conceived himself of some importance and his 
audience of none ; he spoke as if of the same con- 

VOL. II. c 
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sc*quence with others as wit)i himself, in his own 
funry. Hij tolkt bij ick ; q. e. he explains by I 
[self always appears in whatever he says] ; he tsdks 
always of self [brings self into every subject be 
speaks of] ; he egotizes [is an egotist]. To egoHze 
is formed from ego^ in an analogous direction of 
sense. /cA, /, and egOy are one word. The 
Spanish Kings, exceeding their European col- 
leagues in preposterous buffoonery of style, instead 
of their baptismal appellative, sign themselves 7o, 
el Rey [I, the King] ! — a way of talking big with a 
vengeance ! The French, in reference to a person's 
taking too much upon himself, being too assuming 
in his discourse, talking big, say, il se mettoit sur 
son quant a inoi ; moi [me] being in even a stronger 
sense of egotism than /. Ick resounds into ig^ so 
that hij ick falls easily into big ; the three same 
vowels resolving naturally into one by utterance. 
The Dutch hrug^ the German brack ^ and our 
bridge are one word ; and so are the Dutch rug^ 
the German rue ken y and our ridge in the ground. 
Tolkeny to explain, to interpret, to make understood 
by speaking, and the root of our to talk. We had 
once a verb to big [to bigglie] , in the sense of to 
enlarge, to encrease ; but from quite another source 
than the above big, 

** Thej [the Monks] layith out ther large nettes. 
For to takin silvir aud golde ', 
The! fiUin coffirs and sackes fettes, 

There as thei foulis catchin sholde. 
Ther Servauntes be to them unholde. 

But thei can doublin ther rentall 
To BiooHE them castles, biogbe hem holde *." 

Chaucer. 

HIGH WORDS. 

As in the expression, high words passed between 
them, and in the import of angry [irritating, pro- 
voking,] language was used by each of them, and 

* Homage, feudal estates. 
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1 quarrel the natural issue. Hye wo hort*s ; q. e. 
when an offence is giveuy return it [make him suffer 
for t/] ; when an intentional insult is done, take 
jTOur due revenge; implying, there is no other 
lefence against the brutal, the official, the purse- 
>roud, or the arrogant ruffian ; and that to neglect 
iveng^Bg wanton insult is a cowardly desertion of 
jow[ social duty, and an encouragement to the bully 
»r ntffiaH whom you let go unpunished to do the 
lame to others of the community. The phrase 
kigh words is literal nonsense, and has imparted 
ingroundedly the idea of loud words to it ; but 
Ibt^^ wordsy in the truest sense of the phrase, are 
generaUy spoken in a whisper ; when two women 
scold and storm at one another, we do not say, high 
}oorda passed between them ; but if two men told 
j^e one the other he was a knave, or challenged 
lie one the other, in the lowest tone of voice 
KMSsible^ we should say, hi^h words passed between 
hem. And I suspect, in the phrase high windy 
\%gh is as hyey the contracted participle present of 
iyeuy to vex, to molest, to teaze, to irritate, and 
hus, as a cutting, sharp irritating wind, such as we 
erm it when we feel it, when it prevails. Woy where, 
^hen. Hortf offence, insult; with which in the 
pround our hurt is the same word. We say, " / 
oas hurt at what was said" in the sense of, / was 
ff ended by it [felt it as an insult]. 'By iSy is, See 
iriicle " Highway." Vol. I. p. 187. 

TO CUT A MAW. 

In the sense of to avoid [break off] his acquaint- 
.nce [intercourse with him] ; to cease to acknow- 
Bdge him as known to you ; and implying so to 
lo because you have reason to think nim a dis- 
lonorable or knavish person, or that he had done 
ome disgraceful [ignominious] act. Toe guit er 
fCaen ; q. e. let all be at an end between us^ ^o« 
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rascal, by this token [by what I now say or do]; 
and when one cuts another, or refuses to recognize 
him, tlie act is tantamount to saying or telling the 
other, he has reason for so doing, and an equal respon- 
sibility attaches to it in either case. As now used, 
the phrase applies to cessations of intercourse 
upon lighter grounds of offence, such as the one 
becoming disagreeable to the other, from newly 
acquired habits the one having risen higher in 
station, the other having become of less conse- 
quence, power, &c. &c. ; but the ground of the 
phrase is in the above given and graver form of 
words. Guitf a rogue, a villain, resounds into 
either cut or cat ; and cut, as has been before ex- 
plained, originates in gat (a hole) ; the k and g in- 
termutate; our to gnaw, and the Dutch knauwen, 
are the same word ; and so is the Dutch kreunen, 
kuroen, groonen; with us to groan, &c, &c. Of 
the interchanging use of the c and k it is unneces- 
sary to speak. In the travesties called Nursery 
Rhymes, guit repeatedly turns out to be^the mask 
of cat ; and sometimes of cut. See Vol, I. passim 
in these rhymes. In what other way can the 
word cut be construed in the expression at the 
head of this article ? As to cut off, it would be 
to kill ; we say, he was cut off in the prime of life, 
in that sense. As to cut in two, is utter nonsense; 
besides, add what context you please to cut, it 
won*t suit as the term is here used. Try it. Toe, 
a conclusion, an end. M*aen, mei aen, herewith, 
by this and sounds man. We have the expression 
of cut and long- tail, explained by Johnson as 
meaning men of all sorts, but absurdly accounted 
for as implying dogs, and consequently as some with 
long tails, and others with short, and so both kinds. 
I take it to be the travesty of — guit aenloncke 
t'heel ; q. e. the rogue ogles [looks with a longing 
eye] at every thing [at all] ; and thus imports the 
greediness of the rogue is endless [never to be 
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satisfied], and includes the idea of a long or endless 
following up; which, in some degree, comports 
with the sense of the travesty. If the original was 
not, guit aenlange fheel ; q. e. the rogue stretches 
his hand after every thing ; the rogue's hand was 
an endless grasp ; but then it comes nearly to the 
same thing. Aenloncken, to ogle, to look by stealth 
at, with a wishful eye. Aenlangen, to reach after. 
T'heel, te heel, te geheel, at all, and sounds tail. 

" At quintin he. 
In honour of this hridaltee. 
Hath challenged either wide coontee : 
Come, CUT avu lono-tail*« for there be 
Six batchelors aa bold as he." 

Ben JoHNsoif. 
" He will maintain jou like a gentlewoman,— 
Aj*, that I will, come cut and long-tail*. 
Under the degree of a squire.*' 

Shakspbark. 

A BROGUE. 

A peculiar pronunciation acquired by the habit 
of hearing and speaking some one language ; a 
mode of speaking which betrays the language to 
which the utterance in question is pecuUar [con- 
fined] ; and merely implies a way of speaking, 
similar to that language to which the term is ap- 
plied — ^a Scotch brogue, an Irish brogue, a Ger- 
man, or French brogue, are all true phrases. — 
And when the term is used insulatedly^ it refers to 
a pronunciation acquired by the habit of speak- 
ing some dialect different from his who makes 
use of the term in regard to another ; and means 
no more than, he has the usage of a different 
tone and accent from him who uses the word, Er 
broke ; q. e. in him there is a habit [a custom] ; in 
him I perceive, by his speech, he has the habit of 

* As manj as will, as many as desire, and as an endless 
[indefinite] number of desirers to come, and «t\\ n^Vvo tcv^^ 
wish It. 
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speaking in the pronunciation of some certain lan- 
guage. We say, / knew by his brogue j in the 
sense, I knew wnat country he belonged to, by his 
pronunciation [speech]. And what more difficulty 
to get rid of or conceal than a long-acquired 
habit? and that of a native language, I suspect, 
a pure impossibility. Er, there. Broke, bruickr 
breuch, in German branch, habit, custom, usage, 
consuetudo. A brogue may be acquired by a long 
residence in a country where the language di£Pers 
from our native one. The g and k intermutate 
as has been before observed in more than one article 
of this essay. The Dutch kruycke, the German 
krugy and the French crache, are the same words* 
Formerly the verb to brokcy to brouke, was in use 
among ourselves in the sense of to use, to have a 
habit of doing, to make use of. 

" For as to me n' is* levir none net lother, 
I n' am witholdin jet withf neither nother ; 
Ne I n' ot who scrvith lefe, ne who the flovre^, 
WeU BROVKiNJI their ther service or labonr. 

*^ And whiles that she and I debated so. 
Came Diligence, and sawe me al in blewe ; 
* Sutter/ quoth she, 'right** well broke ye your newe,' " 

Idem. 

Johnson conceives brogue to be as brog (Irish), 
but the term applies no more to the Irish peculiarit} 
of pronunciation, than to the Scotch, or Welch, or 
French, or Lancashire, or Yorkshire, or any other 
distinct shade of dialect. The transition of uie ter- 
minal e into uCf is usual in the proe;ressive change 
of spelling in our dialect, as well as m some others : 
tongue was formerly ^It tonge, and always so b; 
Ghaucer. 

* More agreeable^ t More disagreeable. 

X Neither one nor other, neither that nor this. $ Flower. 

y Make a good use of, employ well. 
** Make the best use of, use it so as to make it tnily be- 
coming' to your appearance. 
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STEP-FATHER. 

As father-in-law, ; father only by marriage to the 
mother subsequent to the birth of the children, to 
whom he is thus father, by a former husband. — 
Stup-^ader ; q. ©• rod- father ; father by the rod 
only ; father only as regards the right of rule and 
coercion, without any claim from nature. One who 
is only known by the right he has acquired of 
governing and correcting the children referred to. — 
The Dutch and German term for the same rela- 
tionship is stief'Vader [tHiter] ; q. e. harsh [severe, 
savage, rigid,] /a^Aer; and is formed in a nearly- 
like direction of sense. Our own father-in-law^ 
has not a much more attractive import^ and 
implies, one who is no father by nature, but purely 
by the cogency of the law ; and thus, one who has 
become the father of the children without consult- 
ing their will. The French, with their natural 
gaiety and love of ridicule, have made the term in an 
ironical and jocular direction of sense, for I take 
beau pere to be no other than as when we say, 
in the same figure of speech, " a pretty father 
indeed ;" " a very pretty sort of father to be 
sure f" and thus implying a very sad sort of a 
father, or a very queer way of becoming one. — 
Their adjective beau is often put to this ironical use : 
^^ quHl s'est fait beau gar^on T what a pretty 
figure he has made of himself! and used in re- 
ference to some one who has made himself beastly 
•drunk. C^est un beau prometteur ; his promises 
are magnificent, but badly [never] kept to be 
sure. // a fait une belle equippee ; he has got 
into a pretty [a confounded] scrape. Stupe, 
stuype^ stoepe, a rod, a stripe, a lashing ; whence 
stoepen, to beat, to flog, of which sta£peren, stoe- 
peren, to excite, to provoke, seems a frequentative 
form. Johnson, in accounting for the term step- 
father, tells us — step in composition, *\» otv^ >i\vo*\^ 
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related only by marriage ; but concludes, in regard 
to the term step^mother, it seems to mean, in the 
mind of those who use it, a woman who has 
stepped into the vacant place of the true mother! 
The first assertion is a groundless fancy, and the 
second a vile guess. Step in step-mother ^ is as the 
above-explained step in step-father ; and so it is in 
step-son, step-daughter, step-children, and step- 
dame, 

HIGH TIME. 

As when we say, t^ is high time to go ; high time 
it should be done, &c. &c. Heughe fheim ; q. e. 
a hint in secret ; a recollection [remembrance, me- 
morandum, memorial] from within; and thus, a 
remembering to do that which is referred to when 
the phrase is used ; and as much as to say, '' I feel 
it is now fit it should be done or said ; I am sen- 
sible this is the period for acting;'* inferring an in- 
ward sensation excited by concomitant circum- 
stances perceptible to him who uses the expression. 
High, in its usual meaning, can have nothing to 
do here : for what would be the sense of the phrase 
if it had ? — none at all. It is an evident travesty. 
Heughe, geheughe, the contracted participle present 
of heughen, geheughen, to remember, to bring to 
mind, to commemorate, to recollect, to recall to 
mind ; and thus, a remembering. T*heim, te heim, 
privately, in secret, inwardly, invisibly ; and sounds 
time. Heughe, comes near in utterance to high ; 
and in the Dutch term, hoog-tijd, hoghe-tijd, heugh- 
tijd, festival, solemnity, commemoration-day, 
celebration day, hoogh is not as high, but as 
heughe, above explained ; and so is our high, in the 
phrase highdays and holidays (festival days and holy 
days.) In the ground, heughe, hoghe^ in its various 
shades of import, such as joy, memory, mind, intel- 
lect, hope, &c. &c. is possibly connected with 
hoogh (high), but, by degrees and steps, too round- 
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a-bout for this place. Hoogh has taken a great va- 
riety of literal forms ; with us it is in the shape of 
high, if not of huge abo, of higCy of hie^ of heyge, 
and in German of hochf in French of haut, formerly 
hault ; and quere if the Italian alto, and the Latin 
altusy are not also the above word ? Our hill, and 
the Dutch heuvel, hovel, in the same sense, are 
clearly of this stock ; so are our height, head, [the 
Dutch hoofd, the German haupt,] &c. &c. &c. 
Time, in its unadulterated sense, is like the Dutch 
tyd in the same meaning, bottomed in tyen, tyden, 
to go forward, to proceed, to advance, teridere, to 
stretch on, and is as the contraction of the old par- 
ticiple present tying; q. e. a going on, (indefi- 
nately) ; a going on without return, an undefined 
advance, — and what else is time ? While the Dutch 
is as the same tense and mood of the same word in 
the form of tyden; when used in a plural form, it is 
as separate goings on, portions of time. The 
French fois, as in une fois, deux fois, S^c, as one 
time, two times, or once, twice, is merely a corrup- 
tion of the old term voye (way, via), and thus as a 
going on, so that, une fois is as one going on, 
(me turn, una vicis, altemis vicibus [par fois ; by 
turns]. 

" I sawe come, with a gladde chere. 
To me a lusty Bacbilere — 
Of gode stature, and of good height. 
And Bialacoil forsoth he height*," 

CUAVCLR. 
BOMBAST. 

Inflated discourse; talk in well-rounded, but 
empty, sentences. Bom-heaest ; q. e. crammed 
with mere sound ; and thus as noisy emptiness ; 
full of sound, but nothing else. It is nearly in a 
same direction of sense we say swoln with pride, 

* Hight, called, as the Dutch heet, in the &«ixl^ ^h'^ 
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puffed up with vanity f &c,, &c. ; but bam is the 
root of bommenf both in the sense of to 6001R, to 
resound, to sound high, and then to die away to 
stillness [and we say, the swell of tm organs as 
the whole range of its sound ; the booming of a 
bell, in the same way] and of bomme [bom'-doos], 
a drum, bombannier, to chime, of our own to bump, 
as well as of the Latin bombus, the hum of a b^, 
the blast of a trumpet, or the hum of applause, and 
bombilarCy to make the humming of a bee ; and 
in a same direction of sense our term bumble-bee 
evidently belongs here; as also in the direction 
of to become round, to swell out, to grow into 
roundness, it becomes the source of bomb 
[shot, shell], of bum (which is scarcely entitled to 
be called so, without, at least, some degree of 
roundness), &c., &c. Aesan, cuxzeuy beaesent 
beaazen^ to feed, to fill with food, to cram, to stuff 
with or in ; and beaest sounds as we utter bast. 
To bump was formerly used with us in the import 
of to resound, to boom ; though now restricted, by 
use, to sound caused by a blow, as by the violent 
coming in contact of two solid substances. Johnson 
gives bombast and bumbast as the two spellings of 
the word ; but prefers the first, which he derives, 
with Mr. Steevens, from bombydnus [silken, and 
so flimsy, soft, smooth] and dissents from Junius, 
who brings the word from the Dutch boom (a tree), 
and sein (silk) ; but bombast, if it could be even 
fished up out of bombydnus by any rule of etymo- 
logical analogy, does not mean soft, flimsy, or 
silken discourse, but high-sounding, inflated, dis- 
course : a silky, smooth sort of person, is anything 
but a bombastical sort of one. Bump he derives 
firom bum, and consequently as implying round- 
ness ; but a bump is not as roundness, but as a 
consequence of the blow or contact which caused 
the sound imported by the term, and which may 
happen without a swelling. We say, he came 
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doivn with a bump; that is, he came down 
with a noise or resound^ but no swelling is implied 
as the necessary effect of so doing : and in fact^ 
there may be none. The adjective bombast is pre- 
cisely as the past participle bom beast y sound-stuned^ 
[q. e. empty.] 

'* He, 88 loying his own pride and purpose, 
BTmdes them with a bombast oircnmstance. 
Horribly ttuffed with epithets of war." 

Sbakspbakb. 

•• Donne to a marris faste bj she ran. 
Till she came there her hearte was on fire ; 
And as a Httem* bum pith in the mire. 
She laide her mouth unto the watir downe : 
' Bewray me not, thou watir, with thy soune,' 
Quoth sne ; * To the I tell it, and no mo ; 
Mine husbande hath long ass' is eris two." 

Chaucsb. 

Johnson defines bombast by fustian, and clearly 
conceives the two terms to be founded on a some- 
what analogous ground ; for when we turn to 
fuatian we find him deriving it from futaine^ which 
he says is from faste y French for a tree ; and that 
cotton grows upon a tree : so that fustian^ in this 
way has, like his own bombast, a connection with 
bombyXf as silk [cotton] ! And such stufi'as this I — 
this caricature of etymology ! passes through endless 
reprints and editions under the eye of those, the 
source of whose language is stained and rendered a 
subject of mockery by the very champion who 
undertook to prove and defend its purity and 
integrity. Fustian as the cotton manufacture sa 
called, is the same word with the Dutch fasteyn^ 
the Spanish fustan, the Italian fustagno, and the 
Frendb fitaine^ as cotton cloth, and has nothing 
to do with a tree. A forest of timber-trees is called 

* Makes the singular sound which that bird does in a waj 
peculiar to his species, and which is well known to naturalists 
»nd sportsmen. 
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futaiey in French; hnt fustian^ in the import of 
rant, loud unmeaning oratory, high-sounding, tur- 
gid talk, is, I suspect, as vast te hijen ; q. e. to 
fast as to make out of breath ; and thus a talking 
himself out of breath, and finally to have no breath 
to go on with. And is not this the effect of a loud, 
hasty, inconsiderate, ranting speech? Have we 
not all seen our leading Parliamentary spouters sit 
down panting for breath, after such a one, and 
blowing like post-horses after a driven stage? 
Vast, fast, rapid, hasty. Te hijen^ to pant, to 
fetch the breath with difficulty, to labour for breath. 
Va^t te hijen sounds fustian. We say, vMk 
breathless haste, in the import of haste that takes 
away the breath; and, sdso, he talked himself 
quite out of breath. 

" Nor will you raise in me oombustion, ^ 

By dint of bigb, beroio fustian." 

HUDIBRAS. 

When applied to prose or poetry, it is simply 
as composed in the style of ranting [fustian], 
declamation, talk ; and in a secondary or meta- 
phorical sense. 

TO PAT THE PIPER. 

To pay for all the rest ; to pay more than your 
share ; and so to be the only sufferer of the set in 
question by the affair referred to. Toe paije de 
pyper ; q. e. the conducer to satisfaction there ; the 
mean for paying the account there ; the channel 
to contentment [quiet, agreement] ; the bringer 
of peace [content]. Paije, pay e, paai, paay, sol- 
vency, payment, fulfilment, the root of paijen, 
paaienyto pay, and so to satisfy ; whence the Italian 
pace, our peace, the Latin pax, pads, the Spanish 
paz, the French paix, of all which the Dutch paijs, 
pais, peis, is another form and a same word. Of 
the like source are also the Latin pacare and 
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igerCf pepigi, pactum^ and our to appease, to 
Ttfy, Sec, &c. Pijpe^ pypf in the same meaning 
our pipey in all its uses ; but here in that of a 
tducting [leading] mean, and thus a conductor 
tder] to, and so a provider or furnisher. To 
elope the rise of this term from its thema, would 
:oo lengthy a business for these notes, especially 
hat task has been performed by Bilderdijk in 
ird to the Dutch term ; and I shall only cur- 
ly notice its being the same word with pip, as 
disease among fowls accompanied by the well- 
>wn symptomatic noise made by them in that 
;e, and is thus grounded in an onamatopy of 
ind, which has been extended to the pipe as the 
ui by which an analogous sound is produced : 
f thence to the pipe as of the shape of that 
rument and also a conductor. 

"Another shall have as moche iwis, 
Tf he wol jeve as moche as he. 
Of what countrej so that he be. 
Or for right nought, so happe jmaie. 
If he can flattir her to her paib*." 

Chaucer* 

** To Bialacoil than went in hie 
Franchise, and saied full curtislie. 
Ye have to long yben deignous. 
Unto this lovir, and daange*rou8 
Fro him to withdrawe your presence, 
Whiche hath doe to him great o£fence. 
That ye not would upon him se. 
Wherefore a so'rowfull man is he. 
Shape to PAiEf him, and to plese. — Idem." 

" And said that with her we should go 

Both in her ship, where she was brought. 

Which was so wondirfully wrought. 

So clene, so rich, and so araid. 

That we were both content, and piiot," — Idem. 

tuother term for pipe [as container, and so 
rder, deliverer to, conductor to, channel of] in 

Contentment, satisfaction. t To content, to satisfy. 
X Contented, satisfied. 
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Dutch is buyse, buisy busse, and the same word as 
bos, bus J the source of our box and the French 
boitCy and of buyse in the sense of a large drinking 
cup with two handles, of buy sen, to drink largely 
,and so to get drunk, and of buys, drunk; whence the 
familiar or rather, low-lived terms, of to booze and 
boozy, in the sense of to drink like a sot, and of 
drunk. The thema is bo-en^ in the import of to 
enclose, and so to contain, whence spring numerous 
other terms and forms, in various directions, of an 
analogous sense. 

" The reins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give, or to forgive ; bat when we're stuflTd 
These pipes, and these conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have sappier souls." 

Shakspeare. 

We say, the water is conveyed into the house by 
leaden [stone^ pipes. Pipes, as the rolls or records, 
in the thence termed pipe-office, are, I suspect, so 
called from the tubular-shape into which they are 
rolled. Though Lord Bacon explains the ground 
of the name given to that office in another way, and 
as follows : — 

That office of her Majesty's Exchequer, we, by a metaphor, 
call the Tpvpet because the whole receipt is finally conveyed 
into it by the means of divers small yvpei or quills, as water 



into a cistern.*' 



Bacon. 



I have no doubt our term buss, in the sense 
of loud kiss, is the same busse in the sense 
of tube and in reference to the contraction of the 
lips into a short tube or pipe, as is made in that way 
of giving a kiss or buss ; but whether the Latin 
basium is the same word, and whether basiare and 
the Italian baeiare belong here, may be a question. 
Pyp er sounds piper. 
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A LAMPOON. 

Scurrilous abuse ; sheer calumny ; mere slander. 
Heel ampt hoon ; q. e. the whole burthen of the 
performance obloquy; the whole business of it 
scandal ; intended for no other purpose than affixing 
infamy. Heel^ entire^ all, whole. Ampt, office, 
business, duty, and sounds amp. Hoon, infamy, 
disgrace, scandal. To lampoon and a lampooner 
are formations from the substantive lampoon. 
Heel ampt hoon, drop the aspirates, which are no 
letter's sounds, lariipoon. Johnson offers no ety> 
mol<^y. Bailey brings it out of tampon, as French 
for a drinking, connected with the popular term 
lamper, to guzzle ; but in what way is lampoon to 
be got at through this word, either in meaning or 
form of letters ? The original phrase is evidently 
abrupt and probably only part of a completer 
context of which this was the main sense. 

A MEDLAR. 

As the well-known fruit — ^never fit to eat till 
rotten-ripe. Er meede tilVer ; q. e. there is rot- 
tenness, gather it, then ; there is matter in a ripe 
state, remove it. Meede is properly a ripe whitlow 
or boil, as that which is full of matter in a state fit to 
be removed, and nearly synonymous with buyle, a 
boil, and puijste, a swelling containing ripe pus : 
ripe (in a proper state to be opened, re- 
moved) is the term we use for a whitlow or boil fit 
to be opened for cure. Tillen, to take away, to 
remove, and seemingly the source of the Latin 
tollere. In several of our counties the same fruit is 
called an open arse ; another of those unluckily 
belotted travesties of a very properly-expressed ori- 
ginal phrase ; and, I suspect, no other than een open 
aes ; q. e. a food [fruit] plainly ft to be eat ; a 
substance evidently in the state of an eatable ; a 
manifestly ready-ripe fruit; if it is not as open 
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urs ; q. e. fit tor eating, wliich comes to the same. 
Open, manifest, visible, evident. Aes^ food, an 
eatable, fit for to be eaten, sounds as we do arse. 
Acs is also ustul in the sense of carrion, <I8 food fit 
for animals wiiich eat flesh in that state, such as 
crows, ravens, liyeenas, &c. &c. ; galgenaeSy is one 
whose food is ripe [fit] for the gallows. 

A PAIR OF BELLOWS. 

As the utensil by which a fire may be blown 
either in or out, as it happens ; that by which a 
blowing is done. Er by er hoffe beloeye's ; q. e. 
thereby a roaring [bellowing] sound is rmsei 

(brought out] ; by the means of this a lowing [hoi- 
ow] sound is produced. And the term merely im- 
plies that by which wind is caused to issue, accom- 
panied by a continuous hoarse sound peculiar to that 
instrument, and thus, in the ground, as that by 
which blowing [i. e. bellotving] is forced out, but 
for what is not expressed and it is thus the 
term bellows is applicable to the mechanism by 
which wind is supplied to the organ and to the 
bagpipe y as well as to the Jire-place. Bellovn 
is simply the shortened form of a pair of bellows, 
and as the singular number, in spite of the travesty 
having given the word a plural termination . Hoffen, 
to raise [bring out] a sound, to bring out a hoarse, 
harsh noise from within, and probably the source of 
our to huff, to scold ; and we say in the same 
direction of sense, to make a noise at a person, for 
to scold or find fault with him. Hoffen andpoffen, 
is our to puff and blow. Loeyen, beloeyen, to low, 
to make the noise of a cow or ox, to bellow, and i» 
here used as the contraction of beloeying, a roaring, 
a lowing, a hoarse, hollow, continuous, forced out 
sound. 'jSi, is, is. B and p being constantly inter- 
mutating sounds, er by er hoffe beloeye^s; by 
dropping the aspirate in hoffe, sounds a pair of 
bellows. Johnson thinks the term may be a cor- 
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ruption of hellies, the wind being contained in the 
hollow or belly ; and then says, it has no singalar, 
though Dryden has used it in that number. If any 
one likes this etymology, let him take it, — I do not, 
and prefer the one I have offered, which does not 
require an impossible plural, but accounts duly for 
a singular number and for the sense of the term 
which Johnson's wdrd bellies never can do. 
Any one who has heard the sound of a smith's 
bellows will not be at a loss to account for its effect 
-being Hkened to a roaring or bellowing. By 
Chaucer the word is spelt belous ; which form comet 
still nearer to that of the original beloeye's, 

" Thou, neither, like a bellows, swell'st thy face. 

As if thoa wert to blow the barning mass 

Of melting ore." Drtdkn. 

" He gan to blasin out a soun 

As loud as BELLiTH* winde in hel."—CHAucBR. 

BELLY. 

I take to be as the contraction of beuling^ beulinck 
[the intestines, the whole system of bowels, intes- 
tinum, visceratio] and grounded in vullingy vullincky 
a filling, a stuffing, and thus as that which fills out the 
cavity which contains them, the belly-bag, but not as 
that which is stuffed out, as when the term is used 
in the meaning of a sausage or black-pudding. 
Johnson gives the Dutch balgh, and the Welsh 
bol, bola, for the source of the word. About the 
Welsh word I know nothing, but am sure the term 
can never have come out of the Dutch balgh, 

GIBBERISH. 

Formerly gebrish; as that which no man can 
understand when heard. Gij briesche ; q. e. you 

^ That is, to make a noise like a ball ; and is bottomed in 
the term belle, before it was tra7estied into bull and bole. — 
See Vol. I. p. 230. 

VOL. JI. T> 
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can neigh ; and implying, but I am sure you can't 
talk ; a horse may understand you, but no httmu 
bciiig^ can ; that is neif^hing, but not talking. The 
expression in l)ot1i forms is evidently jocular, ene ' 
burlesque. The word has been derived from the- 
old French gtiber, to jabber; probably of tfas 
same stock as the Italian gahbare^ to joke, to 
make game of. But will any* direction of this ivM^ 
point out the meaning we attach to gMenM 
The word may also be in the simple collective sense 
of gebriesche as neighing, and tkus a-neighiagf' 
But this comes to the same thing. Johnson thinks 
it may be as chymical cant, and that it originally 
implied the jargon of Geber and his tribe! ! ! What 
next Doct(»r ? 

A PETTIFOGGER. 

• 

As the term usually applied to some lawyer who 
is concerned in the meaner practice of his profession; 
especially to such attornies who are not over-nice in 
regard to their clients, but ever ready to undertake 
anything for any body for the sake of business. 
Though in truth the term applies to any one who 
transacts officially with society, if influenced by 
gain or subserviency to act meanly. JEr hij heet 
hij voeg'er ; q. e. there is he who accommodates 
himself to commands [orders] given ; there is one 
w ho is ready to do anything he is bid ; and implies 
a person who sticks at nothing for the sake of inte- 
rest ; who submits to be dictated to by another in 
respect to what he has to do ; and thus, a ready 
tool for any base transaction. A pettifogging 
lawyer belongs to one in any department of 
the profession of the law, and the judge, or the 
chancellor, who submits to be dictated to by his 
party or his patron in his legal decisions, is as duly 
entitled to the epithet of pettifogging as the lowest 
Old Bailey practitioner. A pettifogging concern^ 
means a base, unfair transaction of any kind what- 
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ever. Bij^ according to ; heet^ hiet, order, com- 
mand ; voegen, to adapt, to suit, to fit together, its 
substantiYe i» voege, manner, way of doing, and the 
source of the Italian foggia in the same sense. It 
is useless to be always repeating, b andp intermu- 
tate in sound, and the same in regard to t; and /. 
But sound & as p, and v as /*, and by heet vo€g*er 
u pettifogger^ onoci spelt petiveguer. I suspect our 
term a pet, as a rit^ng favourite, one who does as he 
likes with the one to whom he is the pet, is as er 
heheet^ q. e. there's power, there you see the effect 
of power over another, what he is there he is by 
influence. Beheet is a very old term for power, 
command, jurisdiction. Pettish, is as he who acts 
with the fi*oward and overweening manner of a fa- 
vourite, and thus as one spoilt by indulgence. 
JoHirsoN brings pettifogger out of the French epi- 
thet petit, and the verb voguer, to float on, to go 
on by the force of oars. Now what can these two 
words have to do with that term ? Did he ever ask 
himself that question ? . Or did he impute some 
meaning to them unknown to others ? 

'* The worst conditioned and least cliented petivoouirs, 
get, under the sweet bait of revenge, more plentifuU prosecu. 
tion of actions."— Carew's Survey op Cornwall. 

** Your pettifoggers damn their souls. 

To join with knaves in cheating fools." — Hudxbras. 

A LIBEL. 

As that by the making public of which, another 
may suffer, whether true or false. Er lye b*el [by 
et] ; q. e. there is that by which another may 
suffer; there is that by which injury may be inflict* 
ed on another ; that from which another may bo 
pained. The term has been by Johnson and others 
held to be as the Latin libellus, in French libelle^ 
as a book or writing for the purpose of exposing a 
person to shame ; but in itself meaning simply u 
small book or writing, and never a l\bA^ m oviv 
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sense, except from the contents or epithet, as libel' 
Ins funiosus, in French libelle diff'amatoire, and 
with tlirit adjunct carmen becomes a satire under 
the plirase carmen famosum. But libel requires no 
context or subaudition, to convey the full meaning 
of an injurious composition, and may be spoken, or 
even acted or painted, as well as written ; nor do I 
believe it to be grounded in any other than the 
above phrase ; which at once constitutes it in its 
full sense. We say an infamous libel in the import 
of one more virulent than common, as we say an 
infamous scoundrel, infamous rascal, though each 
of those terms are pretty explicit without this addi- 
tional epithet. Libellus may be a good source 
for Uhel as used in tlic civil law practice. Er^ 
there. 2??!;, by. Lijden, lyden, lijen, lyen, to 
be in pain, to suffer, to grieve; ander/ye^*e/ 
sounds a libel. From libel we have formed to li- 
bel, libeller, Sfc. ^c. 

" Ktiam sparsos se je in curia famosos libellos, nee expa- 
vic, nee magna cura redarguit Ac ne requisitis qutdem 
auctoribus id modo censuit, cognoscendum post bac de iis, 
qui libellos aut carmina ad infamium eujuspiam sub alieno nomi- 
ne ederent." — Suetonius. 

" Who wote if al that Chaucer wrate was trewe 1 

Nor 1 wote not if this narracion 
Be authorised, or forgid of the newe, 

Of some Poet bj his invencion, 

Made to reporte the lamentacion, 

And wofull ende of this Creseide, 

And what distresse she was in or* she diede. 

Wlian D.iomede liad al his appetite 

And more fulfilled of this faire lady ; 
Vpon another sette was his delite, 

And sende to her a t.ibel repudy, t 
And Jier excluded fro his company. 
Than desolate t she walked up and doun 
As some men faine, in the courte as commune." — Chaucsb* 

• Ere, before. 

t A writing to inform her he renounced her connection. 
t Driven by the villainy of Diomede to starve or turn 
prostitute. 
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*' The same lawe that jojneth hy wedloke^ wjthout fursa- 
IcjQg the same lawe, geveth i^ibel of departition * bycauseof di- 

Torse, both darned and declared/' — Chaucir. 

» 

" Good heaven ! thnt sots and knaves should be to vain. 

To wish their vile resemblance maj remain ! 

And stand recorded at their own request 

To future days, a libel t* or a jest." — Dryden. 



LIABLE. 

Subject to, chargeable [burthenable] with, ob- 
noxious to. Lije er b' el [by el] ; q. e. suffering 
there [in the case] is from another quarter ; endu- 
ring, in this instance, is independent of self-will or 
choice ; and implies the being, on the point in ques- 
tion, subject to some infliction over which our will 
or consent has in that case no controul, no power 
of evading; as in the expressions, wc are all liable 
to death; he is liable to fits; he has made himself 
liable for another by so doing ; his plan is liable to 
many defects, Sfc» 8fc, Lye, as in the preceding 
article has the sense of enduring an injury, a mis- 
fortune, pain. El, another, another thing or per- 
son, and, adverbially, elsewhere, anotlier quarter. 
Ery there, in this case, here, and by representing a 
in sound and sense, gives to lye er b' el, the same 
utterance as that with which we utter liable . Joii n- 
soN derives the term from the French Her, to tie ; 
unless by caUing it old French, he refers to some 
other import, if it ever had one, that would suit 
this word. But where? It is a mere guess suggest- 
ed by the first syllable /i, and a groundless one. 

"But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom 1 Vast, unwieldy, burthensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties." Milton. 



* Sentence of separation. 

t Evidently without reference to either writing or printing;. 
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H£ PUTS THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 

To ill-time what is to be done, to do something^ 
out of its place [unseasonably] ; to put in its wrong 
place [out of order]. Hij pufs; die keert bijy voor 
de hij o' er*8 ; q. e. he is exhausted; he turns tiside 
[leaves oiST] before the job [hard work, labour] is 
done [finished] ; and thus implies he does so at a 
wrong time, before the stated period , before it is 
proper ; and which carries with it in other terms, an 
analogous sense with that the travesty is used in ; the 
literal form of which imports that which nobody 
ever thought of doing since language was formed. 
No popular phrase used for the communication of a 
social circumstance was ever grounded in sheer 
buffoonery. Popular phrases are the expressions of 
the common sense of society, in regard to the point in 
question, not the extravagancies of buffoons. Put, 
geput, the participle past of putten, to exhaust, 
whence the French puit (a well) as that which is 
drawn out of or made by being drawn from, and 
puiser, ipuiser, to exhaust, as well as our pity and 
the Latin puteus, and the Italian pozzo, and Spanish 
pozo. Keeren bij, to turn aside, to turn off near 
to. Voor, veur, before. /Ti/e, as the participle 
present of hijen^ to labour hard, to pant from fa- 
tigue, and thus as hard work* 0*er, over^ over, 
ended. '5, is, is. Hije o^er '«, sounds horse, 

LEGERDEMAIN. 

As in the expression, it was quite legerdemaiM 
[all legerdemain] and in the import of, it was 
quite successful, answered completely, to which, by 
a misconception of the true u>rm of the word, we 
have imparted the notion of, as if done by magick 
[enchantment]. Ley er die mei inne ; q. e. there* s 
the way by which profit [success] is certain ; that's 
the road by which you are sure to be brought home 
[to succew in what you intend] ; that's the true 
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path to gaiu i the iafaUible way to obtain what you 
desire. Xey, way, manner, mode, mean ; and the 
source of our terminal ly, as iii jfiumierly , manly, 
mainly , purely y closely ^ Sfc, 8^c. where it imports 
like, in the way of, in the form of; y and y are in- 
lennutating sounds; to give was formerly spelt by 
Chaucer and others, to yeve : and our to yield, for- 
overly spelt to gelde, iu the sense of to produce, to 
give upy or out, or in, is the same word with Dutch 
g^ldeUf gildeUf to be worth, to requite [return] in 
value. Die, which. Mee, mede^ wherewith, with, 
by which, at the same tiqae, Inne, as inning, the 
Old form of the participle present of innen, to fur- 
nish, or bring in profit, gain, revenue, and here 
ijsed ia a substantive iseuse. Sound y as g, and 
iey er die met inne^ comes out legerdemcdn, 
Johnson, led by the sound, fancied the term might 
be as legireti de main, of course implying as a 
thing done by sleight of hand [conjuration] ; but 
hgereti de main has not even that import; it may 
be used in regard to a good writing master or fid- 
dler, but never in regard to a conjuror. // a le 
main leger, may be said of a surgeon. We don't 
say light of hand, in allusion to conjuration, but 
sleight of hand, where sleight is as sleght, slecht, 
smooth . In fact, the English term merely means un- 
embarassed, free, ready, something completely done, 
well performed, done in a sure way; and the idea of 
magic has been combined with the term . simply 
from this mistal^^n notion of the source of the word. 
Leger de main Will never bring into any French- 
man's head the idea of conjuration, and when the 
term is so used by us, it is wrongly used. 

A SAILOR. 

In the known sense of the word, is evidently from 
the Dutch seghel, seyl, sail [formerly seyll]. And 
seyl, zeil, is properly gezeil or gezeul, from zeulen^ 
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zeilen, to draw, whence the Grerman jneilj a rope, 
as that which draws and is drawn by. Bilderdijk 
liesitates however between the above source and 
that of the thema zie-eriy to draw, in German 
Ziehen^ in Dutch tij'eny Hen, whence touw^ a 
rope, as that which is drawn by or that which 
draws. So that sail is, either way, as that which 
draws on the vessel or that by which the vessel is 
drawn or tlie drawing or draft of the vessel. And 
a sailor I take to be as the handler or manager of 
the sails, or sailing of the vessel ; and in the same 
way we make tailor from the French tailler, to 
cut, and thus as the cutter out or manager of the 
cutting; and whicli tailler, in Italian tagliare, is, I 
suspect, grounded in the Dutch deylen, deelen, to 
divide, to apportion by division, to deal out; the t 
and d being intersounding letters ; and what i» 
to cut — but to separate or divide ? The term scnlours 
is used by Chaucer evidently in the • meaning of 
strolling actors [dancers] who displayed their feats 
in the management of the rope in various ways, 
such as dancing with it in the hands, and casting 
it to and fro, flying from heights by means of it, 
&c. as was usual with those people in former days, 
and still is in some parts of the continent. When 
we say of a ship, she is a good sailei , the term is 
then as the Dutch zeiler, zeilder, in the same sense 
and spelt with an e instead of an o. To sail, as 
seijlen, zeilen, is to draw on, to advance, to make 
way. We say, the voyage draws towards its cori' 
elusion, in the sense of advances towards its end. 
And this verb can be used simply in the sense of to 
advance gradually, evenly, continuously .without re- 
currence to metaphor. 

"Speak again, bright Angel ! for thou art 

As glorious to this sight, being o'er mj head; 

As is a winged messenger from heav'n. 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 

And SAILS upon the bosom of the air« — Shakspeare* 
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" So when they had jdyned they rysen up echoooe. 
And drew them to counsell, what was best to doon. 
Som sejd the best rede that we do may, 
To throw Geffrey ovir the bord, and setll forth our way : 
But for dread of Beryn, som would not so.**-— Chauceb. 

'" Tho mightist thoa karollis sene. 
And folke daance, and merie ben, 
A lid made many a faire teaming, 
Upon the grene grasse springing. 
There mightist thou se these flutours, 
IVIinstrallis and eke joyelours, 
That well to singin did their paine. 
Some songin songis of Loraine, 
For in Loraine ther notis be 
Full swetir than in this contr6 ; 
There was many a timbestere *, 
^nd SAiLouRS t, that I dare wel swere 
Ycothe ther crafte full parfitly, 
^ Tlie Timbris up full subtilly 

Thei castin, and hent them full oft. 

Upon a finger faire and soft, 

That thei ne failed never mo " — Id. R, R. 

The French matelot and the Dutch matrooss^ as 
the terms for sailor in those languages, are both 
from the Italian matelaso, materaso^ (whence also 
the French matelas, and our mattress) in the sense 
of a sleeping place, something to sleep on, a cot, 
a hammock, which last word is the corruption of 
the Dutch hangmak, hangmatf in the import of a 
hanging bed or sleeping place, a cot. 

THE SIIROUDS. 

As the standing rigging of a ship, the side cor- 
dage by which its masts are supported, and by 
which they are also ascended ; in French haubajis, 
[hautbans] ; in Dutch staande wande [wantl. De 

* A female who played upon the timbrel, and grounded in 
the French timbre, as a bell that has no clapper, but is played 
on by striking' or touching from without, as a clock bell, 
chiming bells, &c. 

t As players with and handlers of the rope used in their 
yarious feats of activity. 
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schrydes; q. e. the stridingi, the be$tridings [the 
straddlingsj ; and, like all denominatiTes, inferring a 
subaudituniy which is here either rqpei, eardage^^ 
rigging or some equivalent term ; and thus as 
the striding, [divaricating] cordage, and which in 
truth it is in a state of converging into a cbmmon 
point at the mast-head from me sides of the ship 
below, and then presenting the form of a stride or 
straddling. Unless the term is as^ sehrijdes^ 
[schredes] steps, [ladders] which by their inter- 
secting ratelines they in fact are. Either source 
will answer ; and in the ground is the same word. 
Schredey a step, is as schre-ede^ Irom schre-en, in 
the sense of to diverge. Schrydes sounds closely to 
. shrouds, Schryden, beschryden^ is to stride, to be- 
stride, to straddle, in the usual import of those 
terms. But shroud, as the covering of the dead 
[the dress of the corpse] is, I suspect, as a meta- 
thesis of schoortf geschoort, ancl so as schroot, 
covered, and thus as that by which a thing is co- 
vered or cloathed. Voorschoot [schort^ is an apron, 
as that by which the front of the body or lap is 
covered. The thema is scho-eUy to surround, to 
enclose, to cover; whence the Dutch schors, scharse, 
[bark, rind, as that which covers the tree]; hence 
tlie French icorce id the same sense, with which 
the Latin cortex is closely akin. Our escort, the 
French escorte belongs here also, as that which co- 
vers or protects. And so does our to shroud, in the 
sense of to cover, to envelope, and shroud, as pro- 
tection, cover. 

*< It wonld waim his spirits, 

To hear from me yon had left Antonj. 

And put yonrself under his shroud, the universal landlord. 

ShAK8P£ARB. 

" Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech owl screeching loud. 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe. 
In remembrance of a scHROuo. Id. 



* 
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" WheTBof astoined, my ^te I gan witlidimwt, 

Full gretly wcmdiruig whtt it might be, 

Tliat he so vkj^, and haddin ojo folawe, 

Ife that I coidde no wight with him jse, 

Wherof I had grete routhe, and eke pite, 

And gan anon so softelj as I coude. 

Among the bushis prively Ine to shrouds/' 

Chavcbr. 

" If I die before thee, shroud me 

In one of these same sheets." — Shaxspbarx. 

" The ancient Egyptian mnmmies were shroudxd in a num ' 
ber of folds of linuen, benneared with gums, like sere cloth." 

Bacon. 

" If yoQ stray attendance, be yet lodged. 
Or shroud within these limits, I shaD know 
Ere morrow wake." Milton» 

f 
I 

JoHirsoN says sh.roud\A as the Anglo-Sdxon scrud; 
— ^very likely, but whdt's scritd? Home Tooketells us 
the same thing, adding to this tit-for-tat sort of ety- 
mology, this verdad de Perogrullo, a groundless 
absurdity, by asserting the shrouds [shrowds] of a 
ship are as, any thing with which the masts of a 
ships are dressed or clothed ! a derivation utterly in- 
applicable to standing ropes at a wide distance from 
the mast, to which they are no mbre a covering 
than its ropes are to a marquee. The Anglo-Saxon 
term originates in the same thema as shroud^ and is 
the same word in a sister dialect, and the issue of a 
same parent stock. Our terms shoe^ shove , as well 
as many others in the correllative dialects, also be- 
long here, as will be shewn in some future articles 
of this essay. 

'* Tb^ tackle of my heart is craekt and biinit> 

And all ths shroups * wherewith my life should sail, 

Are turned to one little hair." SHAxsPXAkx; 



* What becomes of ikt throuds in this place, if they meatat 
coyerings. ' '/, 
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•Such A noyse arose. 



As the 8H ROW DEI * make at sea iq a stiffe tempest, 
As lowd, and to as many tunes."— Shaksp. Henry VUL 

THE DEAD OF. 

As in the phrases, the dead of night , the dead of 
winter^ I take to be as die duide af; q. e. tht 
pointing out of; the demonstration [evidence, 
proof] of; as thus, as undoubted or evident winter; 
winter or niglit with all the marks and signs which 
denote winter or night, such as cold in one case, and 
darkness in the other. Duide, diede, as the con- 
traction of the participle present of duiden^ dieden, 
to signify, to point out, to show, to demonstrate. 
Johnson interprets dead in these phrases, as still- 
ness, gloom; but the dead of winter may be a very 
stormy time; and so may the dead of night; at all 
events, that source for the term in these phrases 
never can be real. Duide sounds dead, 

SOUND. 

As in thd phrase sound asleep, I take to be as 
8oend,gcsoand, becalmed, at rest, pacified, appeased, 
quiet, freed from disturbance; and as the partici- 
ple past of soennen, zoennen, to appease, to set at 
rest, to make quiet, to compose, to calm, to conci- 
liate, to pacify. And sound sleep is as quiet, com- 
posed, undisturbed, sleep, ; sleep which refreshes, 
sets to rights, composes, quiets, does good to. 
Sound in this sense has nothing to do with sound, 
healthy, or sound, as that which is heard; and is 
simply^ as calm, quiet, composed. And sweet, in 
the expression sweet sleep, is as the Dutch soet, 
suet, in the same sense, and grounded in sOy zo, as 
soft, as are also soen and soenen, in the above 
sense ; soft sleepls sweet sleep. 

• Kshrowdes could, by any conundrum, be here in the sense 
of covering or clothing ^ why then the stringt of a fiddle or harp 
would be as well entitled to the appellation, and even better. 
It is a mere conceit. 



•-*!■ » 
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A HOAX. 

A bite, a take in, a deception, a cheat. Er 
hoek 's [haeck's] ; q. e. in this there is hook ; this 
is bait in which there is a hook; implying, that 
which is presented to your view is merely intended 
for enticement to the snare it conceals ; it is a bait 
which covers a hook to catch you ; bite it, you are 
taken. Of ho€ck*&, haeck*s, we have made hoax ; 
hence to hoax, Hoeck^ haeck, haak, a hook, a fish- 
ing hook, also an angle, a corner, whence our old 
halke, in the same sense. We say to fish a mauy and 
mean to draw him in by some artifice of discourse^ 
to catch or entangle him by some subtilty. The 
word is not in Johnson's dictionary. 

** While others fish, with craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth, catch mere simplicitj." — Sb^kspearx. 

" As these jonge clerkis that hen likerouse 
To redin artis that hen curious, 
Seekin in every halke and every heme *, 
Farticuler sciencis for to lerne." — Chaucer. 

" Ne menish thou not Urban, (quoth he tho,) 
That is 80 often dampnid to be dede. 
And wonnith aye in halkis to and fro, 
And dare not onis puttin forth his hede." — To. 

TflE TRUTH IS NOT TO BE SPOKEN AT ALL TIMES. 

A phrase, in form of words and literal sense, car- 
rying a cover and excuse [pretence] for any lie and 
prevarication that can be uttered, and unless inter- 
preted with endless reservations, scarcely to be used 
without disgust. Hence, evidently, not introduced 
into popular currency under such form, and has been 
distorted from its original one, by analogy of sound, 
conveyed by form of letter, on an insensibly transmu- 
ted language of a same original dialect. Its import 

« Comer. 
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is simply, — a thing, good in itself» may be misapplied 
so as to become an evil ; what may be necessary is 
one state of circumstances, may be mischleyous in 
another. De drut is nood fu; by spie hoeck en aet 
al t* heim^s; q. e. the trusty conjfidant is neceS' 
sary to you ; in the spy \pryer\ you hone only a 
hook and bait in disguise [concealment'\ ; the con- 
fidential friend is a blessing, but the prying inquisi- 
tive watcher, the scrutinizer of your words and 
actions, can have no other object than to betray 
you. A disinterested, uninquisitive friend is a 
necessary of life ; but when that cover is used to 
gratify inquisitiveness and interested objects, it is a 
spy who means to betray and injure you. Implying 
the true friend wishes only to know ias much as may 
enable him to serve you duly ; but the pretended 
one wants to know every thing concerning you, 
that he may either ruin or laugh at you. Thus car- 
rying the sense, ^^ that a disinterested, uninquisitive 
confidant is what is wanted, but an interested, 
encroaching one to be avoided ;" one in some degree 
analogous to the import of the travestied form of the 
saying. Drut^ druijty draut (in German traut) 
confidant, trusty one, faithful one, and travesties 
into truthy d and t intermutating in sound, and 
either representing our th in Dutch. Nood, neces- 
sary, wanted, and sounds not, Spie, spiede, be- 
spieder, spy, watch, scout, overseer. Hoeck, haeck, 
hook. Aet, bait, food. Al, entirely, altogether, om' 
ninb, Te heim, in secret. ^S, is, is. The travestied 
and original forms have the same sound, when the 
latter is duly pronounced and read currently. 

HE TItIPP£D UP HIS HEELS. 

He supplanted him, he took all chance of success 
from him on the occasion in question ; he destroyed 
his hopes in this case. Hie trippt hope ; ijse ijVs ; 
9. e. in this case, hope being trodden under foot 
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l]y drtf^uf about it [fear and anxiety con- 
] w u$eUss [idle] ; all hope being extinct 
to this afiair, it is useless to think further 

and we should turn our views towards 
tr prospect [object]. As a moral it implies 
rational hope has been disappointed in one 

tt bahoves us to turn our exertions to 
and never to give way to despair, come 
'. H0pey as with us, but sounds up. HiCy 
I, in this instance. Trippen^ tnxppeny to 
der foot, to trample upon, fjse^ dread, 
iety. Ijlf ijdel, idle, vain, useless. Ijse 
linted, sounds his. Our term idle is the 
My vain, useless, empty ; an idle man is a 
lan ; idle time, unemployed time, and so 
me. But ijdel is, in the ground, no other 
Latin adjective idolum^ ulti9^ [idol] , and we 
lerved our pronunciation of the i in idoly in 
idle. It was carried among the then hea- 

idolatrous Dutch, by the missionaries who 
t from England to -convert them in the 
ind eighth centuries ; and who in their zeal 
rsion , among their reasoning, mixed a largely 
med reference to the nothingness, empti- 
ngnificanc^, and vanity of the idol, the 
f . the heathen's worship : a thing hewn 
ped by his own hand from a worthless 
. inanimate, and plainly powerless, there- 
jibly useless protector to liave recourse to. 

Latin idolum being the term constantly 
f • in these admonitions and instructions, as 
ct to which the above vilifying epithets 
temptuous appeals were applied by their 
instructors, it became in use as an epithet 
i with the qualities, imparted by the terms 
to it by the missionaries, was infixed in the 
) of the country, and has since returned to 
the descendants of those low Saxons or 
afterwards established in out coxmlt^ Hotc^ 
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being its subduers. According to Bilderdijk, this 
is not the only term incorporated with the low 
Saxon lan;^ua^e, which testifies the conversionary 
visits of tlie English missionaries among the people 
to whom it belongs. Johnson perceived the absur- 
dity of the etymologies of this term, as given by 
Junius and others, and wisely rejects them all, 
while he merely tells us it is the Anglo-Saxon idelf 
which is no more than saying idle is idle. Horkb 
TooKE sagaciously informs us, he is persuaded the 
word (as well as to ail,) is grounded in the Anglo- 
Saxon adlian, adilian, grotare, exaninire, corrum- 
pere, irritum facere ; but adlian is simply the 
dialectically diversified Dutch ijdelen [to empty, to 
exhaust, to make useless, to take away from, to 
take out] and formed from ijdel as above explained; 
and thus like all reference to the Anglo-Saxon dia- 
lect as a source of our terms, either a putting the 
cart before the horse or else an ignorant tit for tat. 
It is probable our to addle may belong here ; but of 
this in another article. An addled egg is a useless 
6gg ; o,n addled head, an empty or useless head, a 
head in vain; i.e. the same as none. Chaucer 
occasionally spells idel, idil, for idle, and so nearer 
the true word. But I suspect to ail is from quite 
another source, and that Horne Tooke is wrong in 
regard to this word every way, as will be explained 
under to ail, 

" Eternalle God that through thy purveyaunce, 

Ledist the world by certaine governaance. 

In idle*, as men saLae, ye nothing make."-- Chaucbb. 

" God saieth, thou shalte not take the name of thy Lordt 
God in vaine or in idell *." — Apud eundbm . 

" I praie you let me he all still. 

For ye maie well, if that you will. 

Your wordis waste in idilnbsbe. 

For uttirly withoutin gesse. 

All that ye saine, is but in vain.'* — Idem. 

* In vain, uselessly, on an unsuitable occasion. 
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^* Bebold and se that in the first table 

Of hie God, is hestis honourable. 

How that the seconde best of him ia this. 

Take not my name in ioblnbss amiss."— Ib£m. 

BS. The word (dole [idol] is found in some of 
3ld French writers under the form of the Dutch 
f. The following extract is from an old transla- 
of the Bible into French. Si importer ent V 
B en la statue Baal hors de son temple, si 
rent * ^ tut le temple detruiserent, sienjirent 
foiffue t et despit Baal, 

IT IS BRED IN THE BONE WILL COME OUT IIT 

THE FLESH. 

hat, the source of which is inscrutable, is not 
[y prevented coming out [appearing] at one 

or other [upon some occasion or other] ; that 
;h takes its course from an impenetrable recess, 
)t to be effectually arrested. Wo kaet is breed 
i bonne, wel kum houdi in de veel lesche ; q. e. 
'e mutual malice is rife in a quarter, however 
\ient the palliatives, it cannot be prevented from 
king out at times; where secret jealousy 
ixed up in the society of a certain portion of the 
munity, however frequent the attempts [pains 
n] to extinguish or allay it, it is difl&cultto keep 
ider [to stifle it]. And thus resolves into a 
aing analogous with that of the travesty ; but 
nother direction of sense and form of words, 
h are however similar in sound, omitting the 
late in houdt, which then has that of ow^ Haet, 
, secret, untractable malice, dissimulated desire 
venge. Breed, broad, extended in each direc- 

wide-spread. Bonne, a street, a particular 

Burnt, from ardoir, the Latin ardere, {^ars el feu, the 

urns]. 

)ang, a heap of dung or rubbish, from lun, lum, whence 

atin limut, mud, filth. 

>L. II. 1^ 
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tlivisiuii of a city ; and po&sibly the origin of bone m 
Marie-lv-hone [Maryboane], ai the well-known 
London district m> called. Wei Avm, with difficulty 
hardly, scarcely, fnhouden, houden tit, to keep 
witliin, to contain, to restrain. Fe^t, much, (le- 
q u en t . Lessche , as the contracted participle present 
of Icsschm, to quench, to allay, to extinguish, to 
appease, to repress, to make to leave off or go away ; 
and seems to be connected with the Latin laxarif 
and lussarCf and of course with the French lascker 
and laissevy and Italian lasciare and lassare^ in the 
p^round sense of to set free, to loosen, and to let go; 
and thus to leave, to leave off, to tire of. 

A TOAST. 

The modem familiar compliment, as a call to 
share in the circulating ghus; but formerly the 
jealous cliallenge of amity and faithful hospitalitf 
between the ruder members of a then insecure and 
precarious state* of society. Er toetst ; q. e. thai 
tries; this proves; that [this] is by way of seeing 
whether he will accept or not my cedl on him for hif 
friendship, or giving me safe hospitality while athi» 
board. But the ground sense is the ract of touch- 
ing [bringing into contact] as the best proof or the 
surest mode of ascertainment ; and of which the 
mutual touching of the glasses, that was made at 
the time between the challenger and challenged, was 
the conventional sign ; in those days accompanied 
by a jealous symptom of security from treachery by 
the act of holding the unoccupied hand, while they 
Ufted the other to empty the glass. Hence the 
now familiar and mechanical shake by the hand in 
sign of either intimate acquaintance, or conclu- 
sive affirmative of a bargain or word given. The 
familiar phrase of to challenge a man, as the festive 
eall for him to fill a bumper to the toast in question, 
has still survived that state of society, when it car- 
ried a truer import of the rough form of which it 
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tremains an uncouth sample. So that a toast is 
simply a surviving remnant of a form by which safe- 
ty from the host was demanded by the guest, in 
days when no better pledge for it could be obtained. 
Toetsty sounds toast y and is the third person singu- 
lar of the present tense of toetsen, to bring to the 
touch, to put to the test, to try, to prove, to feel, 
to try by the feel ; and implies rather the evident 
ffesult, than the actual and material contact of the 
things in question ; and when we say to touch the 
hearty to touch is then as the travesty of toetsen^ 
in the sense of to try, to prove ; for in a literal im- 
port it would be nonsense, nay death. But toett- 
steen [touchstone], though apparently as that which 
tries by contact, is in its true sense, as that which 
proves by a natural and peculiar quality, inherent 
tn such kind of stone, and is test-stone. Toetsen 
€8 not the source of our to touchy as has been al^- 
feady said in the second preface to this essay, but 
father of our to tastCy as a modification of to touchy 
and formerly used directly in that import^ as 
tastare now is by the Italians, and taster [tater] by 
the French. The Latin testare in the sense of to 
prove, to show, to attest, is evidently of a same 
stock, and so is the term testes, as proving the sex 
of the species which bears them. Johnsok, by the 
place he gives to the term in his dictionary, leaves 
us in doubt whether he does not impute its source 
to the Latin tostus [parched, roasted], most proba- 
bly the real one of toast, as roasted bread; but 
certainly not of a toast, as that which has been 
explained above. I am not aware of any other at- 
tempt at an etymology for this term, except that 
made by Mr. Thompson in his Etymoks, who brings 
it out of the Anglo-Saxon agettan [to dedicate, to 
institute, to consecrate], from which he supposes 
the form of toasett ; but why it should mean toast^ 
or how it came into that shape, he has left us t« 
find out if we can^ 

1.^ 
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TLat is a stone, that men may well aspien. 
That like stone, a God thou wolt it call, 
I rede * tke let thine honde upon it fall 
And T AST t it well and stone thou sLalt it finde. 
Sens that thou seest nut with thin evin blinde." 

Chauceb. 

TO STALK. 

As to walk in an affectedly [unnaturally] upright 
posture, slowly, stiffly, and gradually, to march 
wMth an assumed stateliness, has, I believe, its 
source in the term stalk, formerly used for the stem 
of a ladder, when that utensil had but one, across 
which the steps were fastened, so as to project on 
each side to serve the mounter of it, and subse- 
quently transferred to the plural number when that 
was parted into two, between which the steps were 
then placed athwart. The stalk was used for the 
ladder itself, and to stalky to climb [ascend], and 
so put in use the ladder, the mounting of which ne- 
cessarily implies an upright, slow, formal, step-by- 
step manner of going or walking ; which manner, 
when used unnecessarily on ordinary occasions, is 
evidently an affected and ridiculous manner of pro- 
ceeding, and in this sense the verb is used. 

'* With his own hand he made them ladders thre. 
To climbinby the rouges and by the stalkeb t, 
Into the tubbis hanging by the balkes." — Chaucer. 

** I STALK 10 even unto his backe, 

And there I stode as still as ought."— Idem. 

STALK. 

The noun, in the direct sense, as that which sup- 
ports the fruit or foliage, either in a general or 

* Advise, counsel!. t Touch, feel, trj. 

X The sides or holdings ; not as Horns Tooke, in his Diver- 
sions of Purley, and Mr. Urry , in his Glossary, explain it, th« 
it9pst which are th« rong€$. 
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special import, is evidently of a same stock as the 
Dutch stael, stele, steely stem, stalk, stick, of which 
the diminutive would be staelke, as a little stem or 
STALK. The thema is sta-en, to stand; whence 
sta-ely stael, as the standing, or that upon which it 
is stood, and thus the supporter, which a stalk is. 
Home Tooie derives the term from the Anglo- 
Saxon stigan [ascendere], which is the Dutch stei' 
geny to mount, and thinks it should be spelt stawk ; 
but liow is stalk connected either in sound or 
sense with that verb? And why should it be writ*:en 
stawk ? is it to be found any where under that form? 
But the phrase a stalking-horse, in the sense of a 
bUnd or cover, a concealment, is, I suspect, as the 
travesty of er staacking hoore^s; q. e. in this case 
a blind [a covering} is requisite [proper, necessary], 
Staacking, staaking, as the old form of the parti- 
ciple present of the obsolete verb staecken, staaken, 
to stake up or round, to block up, to environ, to 
beset by stakes, to obstruct or prevent the seeing 
into by that which stops or surrounds ; unless, in- 
stead of staecking, the original form was staecke 
kin, and thus as covering in this case, staecke being 
the contracted form of staecking, and hin, keen, 
hence; but, either way, it comes to the same thing. 
HoorCf the contracted participle present of hooren, 
behooren, to belong to, to appertain to, to be proper 
for, to behove. 'S, is, is. The I in stalk is para- 
gogical, and introduced merely to lengthen the 
sound, so as to represent the original pronunciation 
of the double broad a. Johnson derives the phrase 
from stalking and horse, and says it is as a horse, 
real or fictitious, by which a fowler shelters himself 
from the sight of the game ; but does he mean to 
imply that stalking stands for real or fictitious ? or 
else what does he mean to make of this term ? It is 
a groundless fancy. When however he defines the 
phrase as a mask, a pretence, it is in a true sense ; 
for the ground import refers simply to a con^to^ o\ 
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concealing, an obstacle to the being seen ; a pnt^ 
ting out of sight [view], 

" Let the counsellor giro comuieU not for faction, but for 
conscience, forbearine to make the g^ood of the state theSTAU- 
iNG uoasB of his pnrate ends." 

Hakewill on Providxvci« 

" H jpocrisr is the Deril's stalkino-horsb, under an affec- 
tation of simplicitj and religion."— L'Estranob. 

In Bailey's dictionary, will be found the phrase 
STALKING HEDGE as a hedge made use of by rowleis 
to conceal themselves, while lying in wait for their 
prey; and stalking is there as in stalkijig'horse 
explained above. 

A STAG* 

As the full grown buck or male of the deer-kind; 
a male deer five years old. In the first year called 
z. fawny in the second a pricker, in the tmrd a sorelf 
in the fourth a sore or staggard, in the fifth a stagt 
as then full grown. And I take the term to be as 
staeck \staak'\ in the sense of stem, stock, and thus 
source [producer] of the race; and staeck is 
groundedly the same word with the Dutch and our 
stocky when in the sense of a race, family, source of 
descendants [progeny] . So that stag, as stock [pro- 
genitor] proctucer of its race, has the same impoit 
as sire in regard to the horse-kind, which I take to 
. be formed in an analogus direction of sense, and to 
be the travesty of the Dutch saetfer, sower, scat- 
terer of that which produces the sort again, breeder, 
originator, seminator; also spelt saeder, and then 
the source of the L^tin sator [sower] begetter, 
[father], and in both forms rooted in saeyen, saeden, 
to sow, to seed, to scatter [spread] seed. Staeck 
sounds stag, the g and ck intermutating in the ut- 
terance. Saeyer sounds precisely as we pronounce 
sire. When sire is used by us in relation to the 
^ead of a social state, it is in the patriarchal import 
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of father of those over whose means of happioess he 
18 appointed to preside; and so it is when the term 
is used by the French for the same magistrate, and 
though now become a solecism in language, was not 
so in its origin and in another form of society. To 
add the ground themas of staecky stock, and saeyer^ 
so as to connect their various ofi^s and meanings, 
would be an orer-tedious prolonging of this article. 
Agrorum satoe ; olea satoa ; satoe liominvm atque 
dearum; omnium rerum pater et satoe; omnium 
rerum seminator et satoe; seminatoe omnium 
muilorum; are all sound phrases, and in a same di- 
rection of sense. Severe [sevi, satum'] has the 
import of to produce, to beget, as well as to »9w^ 
and is at bottom a same word with our to sire, in 
the sense of to father, to beget. Hoens Tookjb, 
the sire of a long raoe of oonundrums, tells us staff 
is the past participle of the Anglo Saxon stigan, the 
Dutch steyghen, to ascend; and thus as the animal 
which strikes you at first sight with his raised and 
lofty head ; but this would do better for a giraffe 
[camelopardalis], or even a camel, and is a mere 
conceited guess; as a justification of which he has 
quoted the following line from Aeiosto^ — 

" E cervi con la f route alia « tupotha ; ** 

but what has that to do with a five-year old male 
deer? His corroborative extract from the Po/y- 
albion is stfll more vague and irrelevant. JoHvsoir 
observes with a better tact, that the etymology of 
the term was uncertain to him. 
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Say what STOCK he springs of."— Shampea be. 



" Thmi hast seen one world hegin, and end^ 

And man, as from a second stock, proceed."-— Miltow. 

That staeck, staak^ should resound into stag^ or 
that the k should intermutate with g, is n<^ an vn- 
fireoedented instance, even in our own dialect, for 
to stagger was formerly spelt to staker. 
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The night is wastid and he fell aslepe. 
Full tendirlj beginnith she to wepe, 
She rist her up, and dredefullj she quaketh, 
As doeth the brannch, that Zephjros jshaketh ; 
And husht was all in Aragone that cite. 
As colde as any froste now wexith she, 
For pite bj- the herte stramed her so. 
And drede of deth doith her so muche wo. 
That thrjis doone she fill in soche a were *, 
She riste her up, and stakereth t here and there, 
And on her handis faste lokith she ; 
Alas i quoth she, shall my handis blodie X '*- 



WAR. 

In the usual sense, is the same word as the Dutch 
wer, were, weer, weyr, arms, means of defence, and 
impliedly, of offence also ; whence geweer, armour, 
weeren, to ward off, to defend, with numerous other 
words. War, in the Cimbrian dialect, was lettered 
oer, but pronounced war. From the most remote 
antiquity, the terms war, wer, have been used in 
the Dutch and its collateral dialects, in the sense 
of confusion, disorder, disturbance, discord; and 
is, I believe, to be met with in Melis Stoke's Chro- 
nicle. Of equal antiquity in use is also the verb 
warren, werren, to confound, to create dispute 
[disorder], to cause contention [confusion], to an- 
noy, to offend ; and the same verb with our old to 
warray, to warrie, to warre, now to worry. The 
French guerre, as well as the Italisui and Spanish 
guera, are evidently a same word ; and the Dutch 
oerlog [state of war] is the same word differently 
lettered with warlage ; q. e. the state of war, status 
belli, lage, position, lay, as the past tense of ik 

* Confusion, disorder, and at bottom the same worde with 
WAR. — SeefolUnoing article, 

t Staggereth. 

X Are my haiids of a kind to commit murder [kill a man] 1 
nm I a woman suited to murder ? 
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leg, ik lage, from liggen [to repose, to lie down, 
to lie], W is a very fluctuating aspirate, and has 
little or no stability, except where it forms the 
thema [characteristic syllable or letter] of a word. 
The Danish and Icelandick Oord, is the Dutch 
woordy and our word ; their Orm and our worm are 
also one word ; and the Dutch oord, oort [a place, 
a locality] is the same with the Dutch waard [a 
ward, a quarter, a region]. The Franco-teutonick 
heimortes, our homewards, is the Dutch huiswaart. 
The Dutch woeker [usury], is as oecker, increaser, 
increase, augmenting, from oecken, to increase, to 
multiply, to add to, whence our to eke, in the same 
sense, and is the very word used by the old Ger- 
mans to express the Latin epithet Augustus, in the 
formula of the title of their emperors. Oorkonde, 
proof, testimony, is waarkonde, true knowledge, 
visible proof, certain acquaintance with. 0(yrlof, 
leave, is the same with verlof [whence our far- 
lougK], Gedeelen, to judge, to decide, makes the 
anglo-Saxon oordeelen ; in which dialect we also 
find ordele, urdal, ardal, used interchangeably for 
trial, and as our ordeal. Wanorde, disorder, is the 
same with onorde. The Swedish onska, the Danish 
Onske, is the same verb with the Dutch wenschen, 
to wish. Want, went, as the preposition used by 
the earlier Dutch writers, and in the still earlier 
Franco-teutonick idiom, as equivalent to the pre- 
sent tot [towards, coming counter to, unto] is 
nothing more than the still older Gothic and, 
whence the Anglo-Saxon and, still surviving in the 
Dntch antwoard [vfhence out answer"] as counter- 
word, or that which was said from the other side to 
the question. Wippertjen, uppertjen, upperken, 
[whence our now vulgar nipperkin] a sort of drinking 
vessel or tumbler, are the same word. The old 
German orlich is as warlich, warlijk, warlike, con- 
tentious, looking war. With us, wer, as confusion, 
was sometimes spelt where. 
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" There nude no merobMmt live at Me, 

His herte in Boche a wHsaa* is let, 

Tliat it quicke brenneth t for to get." — CHAUcaa. 

** Than gan I for to drawe me 

Toward the bothum X faire to se. 

And Love had g^tte him in this throwe J 

An othir arowe into his bowe. 

And for to shotin gan him 6naae, 

(The arofre's name was simpleneaa) ; 

And whan that Love gan nigh me nere. 

He drowe it np withoatin wxrx ^ 

And shote at me with all hia mig^t. 

So that this arowe anone right 

Throughout mjne eigh 5^, as it was founde. 

Into mine herte has made a wounde." — Idxh. 

" Full worthy was be in his Lord'is werrb** 
And thereto bad he ridden nane more ferre. 
As well in Christendom as in Hethness ; 
And evir honoured for his worthiness."— Idem. 

" In guerdon ft yet of that I hare 70a serred, 
Beseche I you mine own ladie /rt tt* 
That hereupon je wouldin write to me 
For love of Jovis, my right lode sterra. 
That death may make an end of all my wbbbb ||||.'' 

Idxh* 



« 



Than thought he thus, O blissfull Lord Cupidej 

Whan I the processe hare in memorie. 
How me hast webied §§ [wxrried ?] on erery side. 

Men might a boke make of it like a storie ; 

What nede is The to seke on me a victorie. 
Sens I am thine and wholly at thy will. Idxh* 

* State of anxiety, contention. f Bumeth^ bums. 

X Bud, and here as rose bud, and the travesty of the French 
kouton. 

y Instant, moment. § Hesitation, faltering, disDUiT* 

IT Eye. ♦♦ War. 

tt Becompense, indemnity, and evidently the gft<n i» word 
with the Italian guiderdone in the same sense, and probably as 
the Dutch geweerding, from geweeren, to keep harmless, to in- 
demnify. 

XX ^tdr ; the metathesis of the Dutch frai, clear, and tiie 
same word in the ground with vrij, free, clear, and so Yoidai 
stain, spot, or mixture ; our /re, /ree, and the Dutch vri;, are 
the same ward.-- >^ vol. 1, p, 118. 

IJH Trouble, strife, confusion, embarrassment. 

$4 Worried, attacked. 
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Our old to warishe, in the sense of to get well, 
to cure, is evidently the same word with the Italian 
guarire, and the French guSrir, in the same sense ; 
and another instance of the fickleness in regard to 
letter of the aspirate represented by the form of w. 

*' Your doiighter, with the Grace of God, shall warishx * 
and escape. And all were it so that she right now were ded, 
je ne ought not, as for her deth, yourself destroy. Senek 
saith, the wise manne shall not take to grete discomfort for 
the deth of his children, but certes he should suffer it in pa- 
eience, as well as he abideth the deth of his owne proper 
peraon.**— Chaucer. 

The old dutch waerison and the French gamison 
and our garrison are also one word. 

TO HOB-A-NOB. 

For two persons to make the glass in the hand 
of each to touch that of the other, previous to their 
drinking to each other's health. T' Uy ho^p er ; nop ! 
q. e. To you ! up there [with your glass] touch I 
it is to you there, I speak, raise your glass, and 
make it touch mine. A prosopopoeia, from the 
one of two persons, with glasses in the hand, as at a 
festive board. 

JB and p interchange in utterance ; and^ sound- 
ed by makes hobnob of ho*p nop ; so that fu ho*p 
er nop makes to hob-a-nob. T'u, te Uy at you there, 
to you there, as a call for attention. Ho as the 
primary form of hooyh^ and here as the imperative 
of hooghen, to raise up, to elevate. 'P, op, up. 
Nopen, to touch slightly [en passant] and also to 
notice a matter cursorily. 

A RACE. 

As in the phrases — a horse-race, a foot-race, a 
chariot-race, a race between two maggots, a rape 

* Get w«ll, be cured, probably the same word with the 
Dutch wairen, to preserve, to keep safe, to saye. 
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against time, &c. &c., and in the sense of a de- 
finitely regulated contest or trial (in relation to 
progress) between the objects named for it. Er 
rye [ry] *5; q. e. there [in that case] it is a pre' 
concerted order of things [plan, regulation, design;] 
what is to be done has been regulated by annexed 
conditions ; it is there a series of actions [operations] 
to be performed [accomphshed] according to a 
settled plan ; according to an agreement made be- 
fore hand. The term has no relation to either 
swiftness, time, or distance, in its ground sense, but 
refers merely to a regulated progressive order 
of things, a predestined [preconcerted] manner of 
going on. A race may be performed with the 
speed of the horse, or the crawl of a maggot ; or it 
may be settled to compete with the swiftness of time 
itself, or with the slowest perceptible not ion, according 
to the fancy of its institutors. The race of life, is the 
predestined order of life ; the term [going on] of 
life as ordained [regulated] by its author or giver, 
the successive series of the moments [periods] of 
which the course of life is destined to consist by the 
will of its giver [provider ;] and rye is here in its 
ground sense, which is simply that of order, series, 
regulated progress, a successive series of goings on ; 
a determinate career. Rijcy rye^ rij, ry^ either as 
series, order, regulated progress, or as the mechanic's 
rule [measure is properly rije, the same word with 
rifgCy reeks a line] whence the Italian riga in the 
same sense ; as well as a large stock of other words in 
the Latin language, to be noticed elsewhere. Eeijs^ 
a turn, a course, vicis, belongs here, and so does 
reyscy a journey, a stated course. But race as in 
the phrase race-horse has another source and is the 
French race, the Italian razza, and the Spanish 
raza, in the sense of known breed, renowned de- 
scent, descended from a stock some of the members 
of which have been distinguished, noticed, by record, 
and thus a horse with a pedigree, jMid race-horse 
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corresponds with the French cheval de race. Of 
race in this sense in another page. The French 
term for race as above explained is course, q. e. a 
turn, a go, vicis, and thus a stated turn of going. 
Prendre les livres a la course ^ is, to take books by 
the turn or time, as is done when we take them 
from a circulating hbrary. But in the literal sense 
of course, a race could only consist of one turn or 
set of goings ; but in our sense of race it may, from 
its ground import, consist of any regulated number 
of successive turns or sets of gomgs ; and of which 
m fact it generally so does. Er rye's sounds a race. 
Op de rye drincken, is, to drink in succession, by 
turns. Johnson derives race (as the contest) from 
the Islandick ras, a running or going on quickly, 
but a race may be between maggots produced in 
the nut, and that can never be very quickly run. 
In truth the word has no relation whatever to 
velocity or speed; and Johnson's derivation is 
entirely a guess from similarity of letter. The word 
simply means a regulated series of doings, and it is 
either the subauditum or the context which tells the 
nature or kind of doings. A running, however quick, 
does not make a race ; nor need a race be done by 
running. 

•*My HACK of glory run, and racb of sbame.'*— Milton. 

"An offensive war is made, which is unjnst in the 
aggressor ; the prosecution and race of the war carrieth the 
defendant to invade the antient patrimony of the first 
aggressor, who is now turned defendant ; shall he sit down, 
and not put himself in defence?"— 'Bacon. 

" The flight of many birds is swifter than the race* of 
any beast."— Bacon. 

ftOOSEBERRT. 

As the fruit so called. Goh beere [beyre] ; q. e. 
the berry of the homestead: the spontaneous berry 

* Here used as a trope, and in reference to speed shown by 
animals when made to compete in that regard. 
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most commonly cultivated in the land of the 
desmesne ; and as beyre [berry] implied grouBd* 
edly a suculent fruit with pips [acini] , what we 
now term the gooseberry , was in fact the only spon- 
taneous one worth the cultivating in a culmary 
view in the orchard or garden of die landholder of 
those days. In Scotland the gooseberry, is called 
singly, berry, as the berry , per euphrasin, Qoe,^ 
goedy guet, in the substantive sense of farm, land, 
demesne, homestead, the landholder's house and 
grounds, the demesne lands of a property ; property 
itself and also all kinds of property. Item wie gie* 
burger en is, die en sail gkien ouet op der stad 
weide staen ; q. e. moreover he who is no citizen 
[freeman] shall nave no cattle in the city pasture. 
Go^s is the genitive case of goi, Beere, beyre, 
bese, besie, a berry [acinus,] A GrOOSEBERRY-F0O£| 
as a common rustick mess of mashed [crushed] 
gooseberries, is I suspect the traversty of; Er gots 
beere vulle [voile], q. e. that is a crushing of berries; 
a mass [composition, mess] of pounded [mashed] 
berries. Ergoh beere, as above explained. Vulkf 
voile, the participle present of vullen, vollen, to 
full, to pound, whence the French ybu^^r, to trample 
upon, to tread underfoot, to crush, as well as the 
Latin /w//o [fuller] ; but not a brightener or cleaner 
by a mill, as usually taken, but as the one who for- 
merly trampled the cloth while steeping in water, 
to prepare and cleanse it by so doing, and the word 
is no derivative, as Johnson seems to have supposed, 
from fulgere. The thema of vollen, vullen, to full, 
is in vo-en, in the sense of to fold, to double, to 
complicate, and so to change the order of, to dis- 
order, to tumble, to rumple. And fullo, as a fuller, 
is termed in Dutch voider, Uterally /oZc^r, rumpler, 
tumbler, which he is in regard to the means he uses 
to cleanse the cloth while soaking in water. Hence 
the Dutch foolen, to tumble about in play, or, as 
we say, to play the fool with, to have a game at 
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nHnps [rumpling] ; as well as our term fool^ for* 
meily Jblcy as one whose intellects are in a confused 
disordered state; and folly, in French folic, in 
Italian yb/ia, I suspect is merely as voile ^ a disor- 
dering, and so a disordered state in reference to the 
intellect or mind. The French term bcUifoler, 
employed by Madame de Sevigne in the import of 
to toss about, in reference to hay, as is done in the 
making of it, is evidently grounded in baten, baeten, 
to better, to improve, to make profit of; AndfooleUf 
to handle, to tumble about, to throw backwards and 
forwards, or up and down, as is done in haymaking. 
And is not our to batfowl, in the sense of to catch 
[ensnare] birds by beating the bushes, and so to 
disturb them in order to profit by so doing, also 
another expression grounded in the same terms, ap- 
plied in another direction of use? Though Johnsok 
tefls us that batfowling is from bat and fowl! But 
wliat does that make? Fowling is not here as bird- 
hunting, but as fooling, disordering, disturbing, 
beating ; or else the term would be as a bat-hunt ! 
Poor sport compared to the true one. We say, he 
has committed jnany follies in his youth, in the 
sense of he has committed many disorderly acts, 
has behaved in z. foolish [disorderly'] manner. The 
French fou andybZ are the same word in the same 
way the Dutch houden and our to hold are. The 
French unfol, as a mad man, is as un homme fol^ 
a person in a disordered [deranged] state of mind. 
And we say he is deranged in his mind, in the sense 
of he is mad [disordered] in mind. 

**Ali *t meisjen giet met Jiat 

Dut if te zeggen : foolt mij wat,** — Cats. 

q. e. When the maid [miss, girl] pours [throws] the 
water over you, it is as much as to say, come, let's 
have a game at romps [come and play with me]. 

Ob8. Batifoler is explained in the dictionaries, 
to play with one another like children, but evidently 
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SO used by a sort of metaphor, and in reference td 
the sound and original import already given in this 
article. No writer ever used words in a truer sense, 
nor with a better taste or feeling of propriety, than 
Madame de Sevigne, who employs this word in 
the meaning above explained. 

A sharper. 

A cheat; one fraudulent in his transactions mih 
others ; one who is not to be trusted ; one with 
whom it is dangerous to have any dealings. Er 
schae hap er ; q. e. mischief is what you have to 
expect there ; damage is the fortune that is to be 
met with in the person there; if you have any 
thing to do with that person, you have no other luck 
to expect than damage [than to have the worst 
of it, to come badly off]. The term has not, as 
Johnson supposes, any relation whatever to sharp^ 
either in the sense of cutting, or in that of acute- 
minded [sighted] ; no deteriorating quahty is ever 
conveyed by that adjective ; sharp-sighted^ sharp- 
witted Sfc*, imply nothing derogatory, but the 
reverse. Sharp pain is any thing but deceitful 
pain; a sharp cut with a whip is no sham cut. 
The term is evidently a corruption or travesty; 
and, I have no doubt, of the above phrase. Er, 
there, in that person. Scha^, schaede, damage, 
injury, mischief, misfortune, and the source of our 
scathe. Hap, a chance, a piece of luck, a snap, a 
bite, a catch, a happening. Schai hap, by the 
double broad-sounding aa, and the sinking of the 
aspirate h, sounds sharp, as pronounced by us. 

"Sharpers, as pikes, prej upon their own kind.'* 

L'ESTRANOB. 

" I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, 8upercargoes,'8nARPERs, and directors." — Pope* 

** He shonld retrench what he lost to sharpers, and spent 
upon puppet-shows, to apply it to that use.*' 

Arbuthmot. 
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TO CLEAR STARCH. 

To wash linen apparel in water mixed with 
itarch, to stiffen it for the purposes of the wearer, 
Kleir-stercken ; q. e. to stiffen linen cloaths 
linen] ; to fortify linen, to render it firmer and 
io more fit to retain its former position; and 
\tercken in that sense has given us our to starch in 
ie sense of to stiffen by the means of starch, 
Kleir is a familiar contraction of kleeren, kleederen 
linen, cloaths, apparel] when used in compound 
«rms for a prefix ; as in kleer-lapper, a botcher, a 
nender of cloaths ; kle^r-maecker, a taylor ; kleir- 
\ohbey a tub to wash cloaths in, &c. &c. And 
jlear^ in this phrase, has no relation to our term 
dear, the Dutch klaer, whence the Latin clartis, the 
Prench clair, and Italian chiaro, as well as the 
F'rench glaire [the transparent jelly of the egg 
rormerly gleire with us] though we have identified 
iie pronunciation of kleer with that of our own 
idjective. Johnson, in spite of his just under- 
itanding of the meaning of the verb, tells us, it is as 
ilear and starch ! 

" He took his present lodging at the mansion of a Taylor's 
ddowy who washes, and can clear-starch his bands. 

Addison. 
" Unslekid lime, chalke, and *glxirb of an eye f." 

Chatjcbr. 

* The white of an e^g in the raw state, in Italian chiaro, 
n French glairem 

t £gg» 3ie Dutch eyein the same sense ; and onr term eye is 
n'ther as eye-ball, and thus as the egg or the white-ball 
rhicli contains the pupil or apple in the import of the whole 
»rgan; or else the ellipsis of eye-sight, which is as the sight 
[app] e, pupil] of the ef^g or egg-like ball , the white contained in 
he socket of that organ. Johnson defines the xyb-ball, the 
vpple [pupiV] of the eye. For Apple op thb bte see Vol. 
f. p. 67 f of this essay; and pupil op the etb isasitsLatin- 
lerired equivalent, and both mean the sight of the eye or eye- 
ight, that which is held in the ball. Pupil is as pupilla and 
veil accounted for, in Ainsworth's Dictionaiy, by the 
bllowing extract; **ex pupd, pupuld,pupHld, quod intuentUmt 
VOL. II. t 
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A SCAPE-OIIACE. 

All indetiiiitcly worthless person, one of an in- 
corrigibly perverted disposition ; an unfeeling, and 
consequently hopeless, ruffian ; a thorough black- 
guard. Ers keye *p gere^^s ; q. e. there's wrong- 
head ready again for any thing I there's the mad- 
man apcain, prepared to do any kind of miscUef! 
Keye is properly a madman, a blackguard, one with 
a distorted [perverted] mind, and thus one on whon 
no dependancc can be placed, whose actions an 
under no due regulation of instinct, and so by naton 
an incorrigible person. The term, in this sense, ii 
grounded in the thema ha-en^ he^en^ in the import of 
to turn, to twist, of which keeren^ to turn, is the fire- 
quentativc form. And we say, his head is turned, and 
mean he is mad; and also he has a twist in his heai, 
in the sense of he is partially [half-] madf in whidi 
last import the Dutch say, hij heeft een keif tm dtn 
kop ; literally, he has a twist in the head, [ Wnmj 

iimilitudo pupa redditur :" and thoB as the image-reflectiig 
])ortioii [looking-glass] of the eje, and so strictly and mui* 
festly intending a distinct portion from the baU. Johksoi 
appears to have heen misled br a misconoeptiou of the woid 
in tlie following passage of Shakspeare — 

" Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 

To every byb-ball else ;*' 
but here eyf-ball is used figuratively for the whole orgaDfi 
part for the whole, and not technicallj or strictly. 
" I feel my hair grow stiff, my btb-balls rowl j" 

DmTOi» 

Here it is used in its technical and special meaning ; unlMS Ai 
term ball in eye-hall, is as the travesty of behaal ; q. e. odqukiMgi 
obtaining, reaching in, gathering in, collecting together, takisi 
np, and thus as that part of the eye which takes up [gatheif 
ooUects] the images of the objects before it, and so the li^^ 9 
fhe eye, in the same way that apple of the eye is the seizing or that 
which seises the images of things for the eye [see vol. I. p« 67.}', 
and then another term for the apple of the eye, formed in • 
same way. BehaeU, behaale, the participle present of beiha^t 
to acquire, to take or gather in, to collect, to obtain, to pot 
together, and sounds as we pronounce balL 
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I as wrung, and that which is wrung is twisted 
>r turned aside S\ From the same source we have 
>ur terms key^ as that which is turned round in the 
ocky and quay [in Dutch kae-kaeye-dijck] as that 
fhicA is turned towards by vessels, as has, I believe, 
leen before observed. A keystone is as the stone 
m which the arch is turned. The keys of a harp' 
ichard are as the points on which the tones from 
kaX instrument tum^ or by which they are turned 
changed]. The key of a voice, is as the pitch or 
mat on which* ail Uie other notes are turned, 
ehanged, tuned]. The key to a riddle is as that on 
Adch its explanation turns, or by which it is turned 
tto its tfue import. The thema of keyCf ktiepe, 
iae, a flint, has quite another import; one that 
lelongs to fire, and has been explained. Ers keye 'p 
^erei's sounds scapegrace. 

To escape, to scape, in French Schapper, in 
talian scappare, in Spanish escapar, in the sense 
<f to get off, to get from or out of, is, I believe, 
Tounded on the Dutch schep, schop, scoop, sho- 
df spade, as that which takes out, or that by 
rliich any thing is taken t)r gotten out or from, 
fhence scheppen, to draw out, to take out, to 
:oop, and also schappen, schoppen, to eject, to 
ropel, to take out, to scoop out, turn out, to 
ipplant. So that to scape would be simply 
B scheppen in the sense of take from or out, 
ad thus to take away or off, and we say he 
wk himself off, in the sense of he took himself 
way, escaped [disappeared]. To let escape^ is 
> let go out, from, or off. The Dutch schop, 
Eui the import of pendulum, regulator, as that 
Uch controuls the movements of the watch or 
lock, and in French it is called VichappemenU 
chop also means a swing, and schoppen, to swing, 
) vibrate. The Dutch scop, scoppe, French 6chap~ 
ie, escapade, and the Italian scappata, and 
panish escape and escapada, and our scape^ in the 

y1 
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sense of a prank or evasion, a spirt, a lark, aretk 

same word. 

"No natunl exhalation of the ukj. 

No 8CAPB of Natare, no distempered day, 

Hut tliey will pluck awaj it's nat'nil cause 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs.** — Ssiu. 

"A heorne ! a rery pretty beame ! sure some tcini 
though 1 am not bookish, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoiitt 
in the scape." ' Idbm. 

" I doubt not but to die a fair death if I scapb hanging." 

louf. 

" What, have I scaped love letters in the holiday time if 
mj beauty, and am I now a subject for them 1 " Idii. 

The Spaniards say escaparse tal o tal palabra^io 
let such or such a word escape, to tell sometl^ 
inadvertently, and we say, he let the subject [story] 
out, or let it escape him ; the French, un mot hd 
est Schappi, In other directions of sense the same 
schep is also the root of another large stock of words. 

•* Pece of all chnrite the eat*, 

Which has the life and soule for to way«*'-»Gowu> 

TURN HIS HAND TO ANY THING. 

As in the expression he is [was] one who cos 
[could] turn his hand to any thing ; and in the im- 
port of, he can [could] undertake any thing sooner 
than want [starve], and implying the not being 
scrupulous as to the means, or in respect to the natnre 
of wnat is or was to be done, provided it answered 
his purpose. Teeren is hende toe ene tijing : q. e. 
victuals and drink are close upon a thriving staU i 
to have enough to eat and drink is not far from 
being well off in the world ; and implying, provided 
this is obtained, the manner is of less importance, 
the first concern is to get this: to >vhich the 
following distich may be added as the episode. 

** Get money, money, still. 
Let virtue follow if it will." 

« The quay, harbour ; and so a refuge, place of qai^^ 
[safety!. 
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Teeren is here as, to eat and drink, Jaire 
bonne chere, to feast, to feed; it has also the 
meaning of to waste, to digest, to consume, to 
irear out, when it is the same word with our to 
\eary in the phrase to wear and tear, Teeren 
sounds turn. Hende, hard by, near, close to; 
irhence our term handy in the same sense. Handy 
to a place, is near to a place ; ene, eene^ one, a. 
Tijing, as the old form of the participle present of 
tyen^ the same word with tijden, tijghen^ and, in 
me ground, with dijen^ dijden^ difghen, to get on, 
to advance, to thrivCj^ to swell out, to rise, to grow 
n size, to become greater, as well as with our old 
Bo the, in the import of to prosper, to go on well. 

"IM mote he* thb, 

That caused me 

To make mjself a frere. 

Sir Thomas Moke's Wores. 

To die, as the above dijen^ is sometimes used in 
the sense of to fill, to impregnate, to pervade, to 
saturate. 

" The sote t smell ysprang so wide. 

That it DiSD { all the place about." Chaucer. 

The die, as the stamp or mark on coin, is 
the participle present of dijen, to advance, to in- 
crease, to add value to, to give worth to; and thus 
as dijing, contracted to dije : de dije is the giving 
vahie to, and thus as that which stamps [marks, 
makes known] the worth of the piece of metal on 
which it appears, and which piece, without such 
die or stamp, would have no worth beyond the 
value of the metal itself: and I suspect, that 
die, of which dice is as the plural, is no other 
than the same dije, in the sense of the marks 
added to the bone or what else is used to 
make it of, which renders it suitable to its pur- 

* Evillj must he go on, badly must he get forwards, 
t Sweet, in Dutch sotu t Saturated, filled, impregnated* 
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pose, and without which set of marks the suhstance 
would be useless for such purpose. Dice b u 
dijeSf the plural of dije. And is not our old tenn 
deisy in French dais^ as a throne or state-chair with 
a canopy, as dije 's, q. e. an addition, som^ng 
more than a common seat or chair, and thus infer- 
ring a chair with a canopy or head-piece, which 
makes it a chair for state occasions, and so ad- 
vances it to a station aboTC the common chair or seat 
for ordinary occasions? 

" This Gambatcan of wUch I haTo joa told. 
In royal Teatiiiienta ait on his deib, 
With diadone, full high on his paleia. 
And held hia feate ao royaU and ao liehe. 
That in thia world ne was there none it Uehe." 

Chaucbk. 

The thema of dijeriy dijden^ dijghen, is in cfe-es, 
di'en, do-en, in the sense of to do ^ to act, to effect, 
as opposed to exist [be] in a state of inactrnty, (^ 
doing nothing ^ as we say. Within the long list of 
terms which belongs to this stock, comes, I suspect, 
our old word dey, of which dairy is the frequen- 
tative form, as the place where farm produce, milk, 
&c. is improved and extended in utility, by con- 
version into other forms and states, such ajs cheese 
of various kinds, butter, bacon, Stc* And our dd 
term dey was as dije ; q. e. the doing place, the 
place where the subs&tnce in question was advanced 
to other stages of improvement; and milk, or fam 
produce, was the substance [material] understood 
[inferred] by usage ; for all nouns, as has beai 
repeatedly observed, are necessarily ellipeises ; and 
dey or dairy is used as a noun. 

" No deinty morcil passed throagh her throte. 
Her diete was aecordaunt to her oote*. 
Repletion ne made her nevir aike, 
A temperate diete was all her phisike, 

* Cottage, hut, farm-house, the Dutch hoi. 
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And ezeieise, and heit * 'is suffiiaance. 

The gout ne let f her nothing for to daunce, 

Ne apoplexie ne shent { not her hed ; 

No wine drank evir she, ne white ne red. 

Her horde was most serrid with white and blaeke. 

Milk and broon bred, in which she fonde no lack, 

Seinde § bakon IT, and sometime an eje ** or twej. 

For she was as it were a manir dst tt**^ Chavckr. 

From dijen, dijdeny in the sense of to cause pro- 
ressive aggrandisement and amelioration, to 
romote amplitude as well as prosperity in regard to 
le subject in question, promovere in majus give me- 
usy augere motu quodam interiori, we l^ve taken, I 
ive litUe doubt, our old diete^ now deity, in French 
dtS ; which term I take to be simply as difde^ the 
omoting cause, the a^randizing [the advancing, 
ittering, improving] cause, and Uius the promoter 
dSector, causer] of good, the author of all human 
elfare and happiness; and dijde sounds as our 
d dieie [deity], the y being the usual substi- 
ite for the old participle contraction e for ing. 
tie Latin deuSy diuSy divinusy as well as the Greek 
w, Onoa, Mn^t ^i9^t are also scions of this stock. 
^eus, Otoay as dije [the participle present of dijen], 
1^ as a substantive with a latmized or greeked 
rmination, expresses the source [author, beginner] 
' good, of greatness, of improvement, of ad- 
incement, of prosperity, of happiness, the perfecter 

perfectioner of all that is, the being from whom all 
Bciency of existence, as far as human perception 
tends, has proceeded. Deus has been derived 
r others from dfofi«», I contemplate, I look at, and 

* Content of heart [mind]. 

t Hinder. 

I Damaged, injured, hart, in Dutch tehmdt, 

i Singed, scalded. 

f Bacon, the old Dutch haken, hacke, haeck, as baeckeU'Veelch, 

the same sense. 

•♦ Egg, as the Dutch ey, eye, now «t. 

tt Farmer, dairy-man, one who subsists by turning the 

}dace of tho lana, and that which subsists <m it, to hit ^i&«« 
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10 I overlook ; but that carries no grounded [inhe- 
rent sense] of either good or bad result ; and might 
serve for a mere looker on, without interference one 
way or the other. The word has also been derived 
from TtOufii, ponOf Mid thus bls positor, but to that 
the foregoing objection applies as strongly as to 
Of o/x«i. But dijen implies to serve with effect, to do 
essential service, to better, to promote the good and 
welfare indefinitely. 

*' Then whan thou goest thy body fro» 

Fre in the ayre thoa ahalt up go. 

And levin all humanite. 

And purely live in diktb * 

He ii a fole withoutin were t* 

That trowith have his countrey here. 

Diety in the sense of regimen in food, rule for 
bettering health, evidently belongs here; as does 
DIET, in the sense of an assembly of those who are 
empowered to better the state of the public affairs 
of their departments. 

A RAKE 

As one in constant pursuit of vicious practice ; 
one recklessly abandoned to the pursuits of sen- 
suality, is, I suspect, the ellipsis of a rake-hell, 
which is as er reke hell; q. e. by him hell is 
replenished; by such as he, hell gathers together; 
by his like hell recruits its stock of inhabitants. 
Of the import of the term Hell, it has already 
been spoken in the first volume of this work, 
at pages 85, 86. So that, according to that view 
of the word, the sense of the phrase a rake-hellt 
would be one who by his pursuits and practices, 
gathers up [lays up, provides] a store of remorse for 
his mind [conscience], and thus a hell for himself. 

* As a divinity, that is in happiness, in prosperity, in 
erer- during good. 

t Defence, as the Dutch wer$, in a same sense. 
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The term rake is also used in a milder or secondary 
import, for one who evinces an eager propensity to 
out-of-home amusements and diversions, and may 
he then applied even to a female. Reke sounds 
rake^ and is the third person present of the potential 
mood of the verb rekeuy reeckeuy reyckeUf raekeriy 
reggheuy to rake, to gather together, to collect; 
hence our to reach , both in the sense of to stretch 
out after, and also of to touch [attain]. Rich and 
riches belong here as extent of means, or means by 
which personal influence is extended. Hohne 
TooKE derives rake [the tool] from the Gothic 
rikgauy but rake is simply the Dutch reke in the 
same sense and sound, and rikgan [congererCy col- 
ligere] is merely reken in another but collateral 
dialect, called Gothic, and one no more the source 
of Dutch words than Anglo-Saxon is of English 
words. In this source Mr. Tooke also includes a 
rack of hay and a rick of hay, but who ever heard 
of a rack of hay? Rick is also spelt reek, reke, 
and is grounded in riecken, to smoke, to send forth 
vapour, of which it is as the participle present, and 
refers to that process which takes place more or less 
in regard to every considerable accumulation of 
fresh hay or grass. Johnson derives rake, as the 
profligate, from the French rdcaille, rascaille, re- 
fuse, rubbish, trumpery, and also mob, as the refuse 
of society, and formerly in use with us under the 
shape of raskail in the same sense ; to which he 
adds the Dutch rekel, dog ; but how is rake as one 
abandoned to vicious pursuits, to be got out of 
either rubbish, mob, or dog ? But raskail, as poor 
stuffy and so the trope for poor people, I take to be 
as raskaal; q. e. bare as satin [silk], or silk-bare ; 
and thus as poverty itself; for what barer or more 
naked than the surface of satin [silk] ? The term 
has no connection with rascal, already accounted 
for in the first volume. Ras, silk, satin, kaal, bare, 
poor, without any thing. 
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" Sithin all the g^ttist clerkei htn hadrnoagh to don, tsd 
}\s wUo saitli ^thered up dene to forne ^em» and with th« 
nbarp sithes of couning al mowen, and made therof grete 
RiKfs* and noble, ful of al plenties to fede meandmanf 
utiothir."— CuAvcBR. 

" But for to make short mj tale. 

And not to tarj longe. 
He ordeynid him ther a quest 

Of his own men so strong. 
The false Justice and the Sheriff 

Bothe were hongid hie, 
'lo weyyin ther with the ropis. 

And with the winde drie. 
And also the twelve Sisooris f. 

Sorrow have that rskm X 
All they werin yhongid 

Full fiauste bj the nekk." Cuauceb. 

** This ilke monke let old thineia to pace. 
And heldin after the new worldf the trace. 
He gave not of the text a pulUd hen §, 
That saith that hunters be not holy men, 
Ne that a monke, whan he is bechiless %, 
Is Ukenid till a fish, that is waterless : 
This is to say, a monke out of cloystre. 
This ilke text yeeld he's not worth an oystre." 

Ion* 

" Suche fine hath lo ! this Troilus for love, 

Suche fine hath all grete worthinesses 
Suche fine has his estate royal aboye, 
Suche fine his lust, suche fine his noblesse, 
Suche fine has this false world 'is brotilnesse^ 
And thus began his loving of Creseide, 
As I have tolde, and in this wise he deide. 

O yonge and fireshe folkis, he or she. 
In which that love upgrowith with your age, 

* Heaps, ricks, masses. t Assessors, Jurors. 

X Sorrow befall those who care about it [rack, pain, torment, 
themselves about their being hung]. Rekkin is sometimes 
written to reche; but is there as reckeky to stretch out, and so 
to rack, and then to pain or torment. Hence reckUtt and redt- 
lessness, as without pain or caie, and so earele$$, thoughtlea* 

§ A sick hen ; a hen with the pip. Pullid as puling, con- 
nected with French piauler, piailUr, 

IT Abandoned, free from care or thought in regard to con- 
sequences. 
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Repairith home from wordely 'ramte. 
And of your hertes up caBtitn the visage 
To thilke God, that.arteir his image 
You made, and thinkith al n'is but faire. 
This world that passith tone, as flouris faire. 

And lovith him, the which that right for lo7e 

Upon a crosse, our souls for to hej. 
First starfe * and rose, and sit in heven above. 
For he n*il falsin no wight dare I sej. 
That wol his hert al whoUj on him ley ; 
And sens he best to lore is, and most meke. 
What nedith ihinid loves for to seke 1 

Lo ! here of paioims f corsid olde rites 1 

Lo ! here what al their Goddis may availe ! 
Lo ! here this wretchid world's appetites 1 
liO I the fine and guerdon for trav^le 
Of Jore, Apollo, Mars, and such raseails t t 
Lo ! here the forme of olde clerkis speche 
In poetrie, if ye ther bokis seche ! Chaucer. 

DOWN ON HIS MARROW BOK£S. 

Lft in the expression ^ he must be brought down 
his marrow-bones, and implying he must be 
le to repent of it in earnest, he must not be 
ed with but fairly made to feel regret. Doe 
i aen ijse, maere rouw bij hoorCs; q. e. bring 
*or into him ; for that repentance follows dis' 
ce is a mere fable ; inspire him with dread , 
L*t trust to the mere eflPect of shame upon him. 
lalf jocular form of recommending the person in 
stion should be made to feel something beyond 
mere exposure of his fault. Doe aen, as the 
►erative of aendoen, to bring on, to inspire, to 
ict. Ijse, horror, dread. Maere, mare, a fable, 
nere story, not to be relied on. Rouw, re- 
itance, grief. Hoon, disgrace, shame, infamy. 
IKSON says marrow-bwies is a burlesque term for 
es. But What has knee, which is simply the 

Died, as the Dutch <terf«, sterft, stervd, in the same 
«: tterfbed iB deaMed } tterftyk, mortal; ttetfUfmortaiity, 
Heathens, pagans. 
Rubbish, worthless stuff, of no value, mob« 
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bend between the leg and thigh, to do with marrouh 
bones ? This groundless conception of the meaning 
has wlioUy sprung from the ' expression upon hit 
knees implying submission ; a sense somewhat 
analogous to that in which the above expression 
carries in use. S* is^ is, /Tun, him, or them. Doe 
hun aen ijse sounds, down on his; maere-rouwOt 
sounds marrow ; hij hoon's sounds bones, 

A boon ; a favour, a grace, a benefit ; as when 
we say, the boon was granted; he asked it as a 
boon; Sfc, Sfc, ; Er by hoon ; q. e. there by favour 
[grace, consent] ; by having the sense of at hand, 
present, the expression amounts to the inclination 
or favour being there in the person of the gpranter 
of the favour asked. Hoon, hone^ favour, grace, 
vote. Bij hone sounds, bone, and so boon was 
formerly spelt by us. I suspect, the term bonny, 
q. e. well-favoured, graced with a pleasing aspect 
belongs here. Boon was not only spelt line, but 
also, at times bene. The Latin terms, bona, goods 
[favours of fortune], bonum, a blessing, bonus, 
kind, favourable, as well as in all the other senses 
to which these words have been extended by use 
evidently belong here ; and the y of the preposition 
by accounts for the u in the Italian and Spanish 
buono and bueno, the older or rustick form of 
bonus, surviving in the present Italian. As the 
form of our antiquated bene does in the Italian 
bene, the Latin bene. An Italian says, va bene, for, 
it goes on Javourably ; just as could be asked 
[desired]. Eh bene ! for granted, admitted, what 
then ? Linguisque animisque favete : nunc dicenda 
BONA, sunt BONA verba, die. In bonis aut per- 
ditis rebus, BoNis^t^e rebus agit latum convivam* 
BONUS nuncius, Sfc, Sfc. are sound expressions in 
which the word as explained includes the idea of 
favour, good will, kind inclination. Ben^ tibi in 
animo volo ; I wish you well from my heart. Boont 
the adjective, in the import of jovial, merry, liberal, 
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Jiospitable, is as one of a temper or disposition 
favourable to society, social intercourse; and such 
is a BOON companion. And the sound and old term 
of the BONES, for dice, is, I suspect, as the travesty 
of die hij hone*s ; q. e. all this is a matter of 
favour [luck] ; every thing here is mere favour 
puck], all that is done by these playthings, is to 
decide favourably or unfavourably between those 
who are using them for that purpose. Lucky from 
the very nature of the word, includes uncertain 
fortune [event] and thus either a good or a bad, 
a favourable or an unfavourable issue, and is in fact 
in itself no other than a happening, a taking place, 
a coming to pass. The term the bones, as dice, can 
have no relation to honey as the substance [material] 
commonly impUed by that word, for dice may be 
made of any suitable substance, and the nature of 
the material has no share in the origin of the term. 
To play at dice, is to play at hazard ; to play a 
game of chance, its players are as sequentes aleam 
non rationem. To set all upon a die, is to set all 
upon luck, favourable or unfavourable as it may 
turn up. 

'* Plaeebo came, and eke his frendis sone 

And aldir first, he bad of them a bone, * 

That none of them none argumentes make 

Agenst his purpose that he hath ijtake." Chaucer, 

*' For Godd' is love I bide the t a bone 

To let me alone, and it shal be thj best." Idem* 

" And when the mele was sackkid and ybound. 

This John goth oat and fjnt his horse awey ; 

And gan to crie, harrow and welaway ! 

Oar horse is lost, Alein, for Godd' is X benes, 

Step on thj fete, come forth || atenes." Idem. 

" Sevin is my chaance, and § thin five and thre. 
By Godd* is armis, if thou false plaie me, 

* A favoar, grace. f The same as before. 

X Favors, blessings. || At once «~ 

$ Thine, year's. 
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This (lagrgir ihaU thorough thine harte go. 

This fruict comith of thUke * bonis two. 

For swearing, ire, ftsIsneM, and homicide. Cbaucib. 

** But then my study was to cog the dioe. 
And dextr'ouslj to throw the lucky aioe : 
To shun ames ace that swept the stakes away ; 
And watch the hox for fear they shoukl eonrey 
False t BONXs, and put upon me in the play." 

DftTDIH* 
DOG. 

As a reproachful term for a despicable man. The 
ellipsis of doghe-niet [deugh niet] ; q. e. a worth- 
less person y a villain, an abandoned person ; one 
lost to all sense of virtue, uh vaurien^ un coqwn, 
nequmiiy furdfer, projligatus. DeugheUy doghen, 
doogheriy to be of value, to be worth; and dogke^u 
the participle present of doghen^ and thus being 
worth* Nietp nothing. Could it enter the human 
head to make dog [as the animal] the trope of hu- 
man villainy, human worthlessness? The most 
useful, watchful, faithful, sagacious, endearing, and 
popular, of the living kinds among us. A dog 
the type of human villainy] This is more like libel- 
ling language than using it to its intended purpose. 
We say a man is a beasts but that is in the general 
sense of a being without intellect, a mere being, the 
beast kind, simply a living existence or being ; and 
implies no villainy or general depravity. For- 
merly beast [spelt best]^with.the e^itliet reasonable, 
was used in the same sense as we now do the phrase 
a reasonable being, as a human being. 

* Dice, as the decider of good or evil Inok [faroursble 
or unfavourable turns]. 

t This whole extract is (juoted by Johnson under thehesd 
bones f as belonging to bone in the usual sense, in which he pro- 
bably believed the term bones to be used, and they as impljring 
playthings made of that material. 

" I know the infirmity of our family ; we play the boon 
companion, and throw our money away ra our cups." 

Abbuthnot. 
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" I never heard a passion so confused, 

Se strange, outrageous, and so variable, 

As the Doo * Jew did utter in the streets." — Suaks. 

" Majest thou not tel thim what thing is a man 1 Askest 
thou not me (quoth I), wheiher that I be a resonable mortal 
BUT ? I wote well and confesse th<it I am it.*' 

BoxE or BoBTBius APUD Chaucer. 

A BONE OF CONTENTION. 

As when we say, I foresee that will be a bone of 
contention among them, and meaning a subject of 
dispute between them. Er by hoon af home tene 
sij aen; q. e. all chance of favour being off , irrita- 
tion [anger] introduces itself among them ; all 
chance of the affair being settled by good-will be- 
tween them, anger [ill-will] is engendered among 
them. Bif hoon, by favour, kind inclination, kindly 
feeling, as explained in the penultimate article. 
Aen komen, komen aen, to come on, to approach, 
to grow up, to produce, to appear; of which home 
h as the third person of the present tense in the 
potential mood, and sounds con, the m and n being 
proximate sounds, and frequently interchanging; 
con and the Latin cum are the same word in com- 
position; merry 'thought, was originally necrc-fo^r A ^, 
&c. &c. Tene, participle present of tenen, teenen, 
tanen, to irritate, to provoke. Sij, them. Aen, 
on, upon. So that home tene sij aen, sounds con- 
tention, 

IT BROKE NO BONES. 

Said of some transaction which was completed 
at once [offhand], something done as a matter of 
course, and consequently without formality or com- 
pliment ; no favour being asked or wanted, it left 
the parties as they were before in relation to each 
other! '£t broke no6 by hoon*s; q. e. that which is 
the custom can hardly be said to be a favour [when 

* Villainous, worthless. 
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complied with] ; a usage can scarcely be deemed i 
grace [when followed]. The expression serves in 
relation to parties who have been accidentally 
brought into communication with each other apoa 
no other grounds than that of some matter of bw 
ness, about which the right on one side was w 
manifest, it was complied with as of course, and so 
ended the communication without ceremony. Brokit 
custom, usage, [koren ende broken, leges et consttef- 
dines unwritten law, tradionary rule]. NoS^ noodif 
not easily, hardly, scarcely. By hoon, as abon 
explained. 'Sy », is. 

HE MADE MT HAIR STANP ON END. 

He drove me to my wit's end ; he brought me to 
the highest degree of exasperation [bitter feeling, 
either of anger or dread]. Hie meid mei heeret 
taend aen end ; q. e. at times even the handmaid her' 
self is at last provoked by domineering; in some in- 
stances the female slave [captive] herself is roused 
into anger [incensed takes fire] at the harsh treat- 
ment of the master. Implying something done or 
said by the one in question, on the occasion referred 
to, so outrageous and insufferable, that it had in 
spite of all forbearance, excited the utmost alarm 
[resentment] in the breast of the witness [or else 
sufferer]. Hie, hier, here in this case. Meid, maid, 
girl, young female, also a handmaid, a female slave, 
captive, bondswoman; with us jnaid, in Anglo- 
Saxon 7naedf in Icelandick mey, in Gothick magath 
and mawi, in Turkish and Persian maad or madschf 
as a general term either for a woman or female 
creature indefinitely. The Egyptians use the term 
neit in this sense. Meid is properly in a relative 
import, or as an adjective quality, and as the anti- 
quated gemeid, fair, decorous, properly, gemooid, 
from mooiy used in the sense of pretty, fair, clear, 
spotless, but originating from the Eastern [Asiatick] 
term moym, in Coptic mooi, q. e. water; from 
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Vtich word Moses denved his appellative distinction^ 
as the water-foundling, the infant found floating on 
'Water. Maagd, as maid, in the sense of virgin, and 
io a state of maidenhood, is probably as maght^ 
^Mcht, potentiuy id quodpossit, and thus as the ex- 
tent of her sexual share in the reproduction of her 
species ; in the same way that kunne, sex, springs 
fc)m thethema Am, generare^ producer e,gignere, and 
18 as kunning^potentia, to which stock belongs also 
iunnen, konnen, to be able, formerly to can with us. 
Hence in a like direction of sense, the technical 
import of our terms impotent , impotence, impotency, 
Maagd formerly was applied to one of the age of 
puberty of either sex ; and as grounded in maacht, 
carries simply the import of puber, cui natura pu- 
hertatem dicat existere, MeS, mede, mede, met, 
with. Taend, getaend, as the participle past of 
taenen, tanen, tenen, teenen, to irritate, to provoke. 
Heere, as the participle present of heeren, keerien, 
to domineer, to lord it over, to use an imperious 
tone or conduct; and the source of heerschen, to 
domineer over, to use harshly, to behave imperious- 
ly, and thus provokingly, vexatiously, and so to 
exhaust either the moral forbearance or the physical 
power or means; whence, I suspect, the French 
harasser and our to harass, to tire out, to vex to 
exhaustion, to fatigue the patience by exciting means. 
rhe verb is grounded in heer, master, loi'd, overlord, 
superior, and the same word with the Latin herus, 
and once in use with us in the same import, Aen 
end, on end. In the travestied and modern form, the 
sentence is sheer nonsense ; whose hair ever stood 
on end ? 



** For he was aftir traitour to the toun 
Of Troy, alas ! thei quitte him oat to rathe ; 

O nice world, lo thy discrecion ! 
Creseide, which that nevir did 'hem scathe, 
Shal nowe no lengir in her blisse bathe, 

VOL. II, f^ 
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But AnteDor, be glial come home to tonne, 

And she sbal out, thus said both hkebb* andhouM, 



* Explained by all the glossarists as hare mnd hound. Bat 
how will that construction of the phrase apply in regard t» 
the inhabitants of a city 1 What can the hare and hound htve 
to do heic 1 Surely such a solution is the climax of glossarial 
absurdity! I take heere to be as the Bhove heere, heer ia^i 
spnse of lord [superior], one of whom rassals hold, the hmd 
of the homage^ and houne as participle present of kouen, houcbn, 
the holding the vassals, the tenants, the then holders in serri- 
tude, bondsmen ; or in the sense of persons attached, depe&« 
dant upon, holding or retaining from, friendly, well inclined 
to ; and thus in either sense as the high and Imo, the great and 
their retainers or dependants, and so every body in the towi, 
inhabitants of all degrees and ranks. Haer-houd» heer'hmn 
[/iou], is a term for the lord [master] and his retainers, those 
attached [bound] to him; the chief and his dependants. 
Hmide, holder hulie, is the honu^e, the people who compose 
the homage of the lord of the superiority, the yassals, now 
called tenantry. Houd, hold, huld, is also obsequious, obser- 
vant, faithful. Houden, gehouden, is beholden to, bound te» 
obliged to, tied down to. And our term good-man has, I 
saspect, its now derogatory and vilifying import, from i(t 
being the travesty of gehoud-man, as bondsman, vassal, feadtl 
slave, one belonging to the homage of the superior or lord of 
such holding. Both the original and travesty have a same 
sound, and good is not used ironically in this phrase, as Johv- 
soN gratuitously supposes, but is used in its true sense, which 
was that of a man of inferior station. Itfy good man is never 
used but as an insulting assumption in the mouth of the purse- 
proud and arrogant upstarts to those from whom they trust 
they shall not receive their due chastisement in return. 
When it was used in its proper place and in its fair but now oh- 
aolete sense, the term implied simply a boor, or one employed 
in the agricultural service of another^ a sense, however, arising 
out of its original import of vassal, bondsman. I have little 
doubt the low Latin term homagtuvif in French hymmage, wiA 
us homage, is grounded in the old Dutch fcott, houw^ hqf, as 
the hailing [encouraging] shout, the welcoming hail ; whence 
houden, holden, hulden, obsequium et fidem prdRstare and, 
huldCt obsequium et observantia clientis sive vasalli. Unless in 8 
somewhat analogous sense it springs out of homme, as the par* 
ticiple present of hummen, hommen, 6omm0n, to buzz, to resound, 
and is thus as the buzz, or resounding noise of the shouts or 
acclammations used in receptions and inaugurations by sub- 
jects or dependants. 
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** Call my Soyereign yours 

And do him homage as obedient subjects." 

Shakspsare. 



" Go, go, with HOMAGE yonr proud victors meet ! 
Go, Ue like dogs beneath your master's feet." 

Dbtden* 
TO HURRY. 

To excite paiafiilly into a quicker than the natural 
or habitual action ; to hasten painfully ; to excite 
into hasty uncalled for motion by either moral or 
physical torment [spurringly] ; and also to act or go 
on as one excited by such stimulus. I suspect, the 
Mune verb with te korren ; q. e. to strike against, 
to push on or against, to offend or injure, to hurt, 
to goad, to stimulate, to stick, to prick, to puncture ; 
and the same word with horten, hurt en ^ whence our 
to hurt ! and springing from the thema hor, whence, 
hoam, horn, as that with which it is stuck or 
prieked, and horze, spur, as well as our term horse, 
18 the ellipsis of horze-dier ; q. e. spur-animaly the 
sreatore for which the spur is used to excite into 
the requisite action. Johnson derives the word 
liom the Anglo Saxon hergian, to plunder ! 

" Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
/To offer service to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hubbies up and down. 
The little number of your doubtful friends." 

Shaksfeabx. 

" Stay these sudden gusts of passion. 

That HUBBY you away." Howe. 

In a secondary sense the verb to hurry, as to go 
an with heedless haste, with unnatural haste, is to 
^ on as one who is pricked, excited on, made to 
go by striking or painful feeling indefinitely. 

** Did you but know what joys your way attend. 
You would not HUBBY to your journey's end." 

Dbyoen. 
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TO BROOK. 

** He could not brook the affront," he could not 
bend [submit, yield] to the affront ; he could not 
let it pass over [stoop to it], he was not inclined 
to yield [bow] to it, to put up with it. Brooken; 
q. e. to bend, to incline, to bow, to stoop, and so to 
^ivc way to, to let pass by, to yield to. Hence our 
Sailor's term of to broche to, used when the ship, on 
being struck by a wave stemwards on the side, 
swerves, bends or turns the bow towards the direction 
whence the blow came, and thus yields [gives way] 
to the shock; cA, as is well known, had formerly 
the sound of ^ with us; churchy chirch, and kirk are 
one word. A brooch^ as an ornament, a jewel, also 
belongs here, being formerly the collar to which the 
jewel was appended, as in those of the different 
orders of knighthood, and was then as that which 
was held by, that which was beut or went round the 
neck, as a collar does; and so does brook, as 
naturally flowing water, that which bends from its 
rise into a circling, serpentine, or bending course; 
and how else is the springing water to depart from 
it*s level and find it*s means of flowing ? Johi^soh 
tells us the term is as the Anglo-Saxon broCf broca; 
but that is only another form of the spelling of the 
same word in another dialect of a same language, 
and not the source of our term. Horne Tooke 
tells you the word is grounded in the Gothick and 
Anglo-Saxon brikan, brecan, br<Bckan, to break; 
but why is a brook a break? Till it becomes a 
brook, it is a fountain, a rising up, a springing up, 
an issuing out, and is no brook, till it turns [swerves] 
from that direction and takes its bending or winding 
course. A mere whim ! and indeed his own extracts 
or vouchers prove his misconception of the word 
itself. For instance, his quotation from Vis. P. 
Ploughman. 
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And 80 boweth *furth by a buokb t beeth buxome t of spech, 
tyll you fyndeu a forde; your fathers honourable. Wade in 
that water and wash jou well there." 

k " Underneath the ground, 

'^ In a long hollow the clear spring is bound, 

Till on yon side where the mom's sun doth look, 
The struggling water breaks || out to a broke. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Brookeuy broken, to bend from, in, or out; to 
form a curve, to bow or bend indefinitely, and so to 
bow or bend round; whence broke , broocke, breucke, 
[ as the participle present. 

'* Full sodainly his herte began to cold. 
As he that on the eoler § fonde within 

A BROCHB, IT that he Creseide yeve at morowe, 
That she from Troie toune must nedis twin ** 

In remembraonce of him." CHAucca. 

" Of small coral about her neck she bare, 

A paire of bedis gaudid alle with grene, 

Ajid thereon hovig a broch If of gold full shene ft.''— Id. 

U Obs. The Dutch term broeck, as marsh, stag- 
nant water, has nothing to do with our term brook 
as above explained. Broeckland, is marsh-land. 

* And so conform yourself [bend, incline yourself], 
according to the way [after the example] of the brook ; be 
inclinable [yielding, pliant] in your discourse [g^ye way to 
others, don't be too unbending and positive]. So thtLt irook 
is here as the type of flexibility, pliancy, bending, or bowing ; 
and bowing is bending, t Brook, rivulet, stream* 

t Bending, obedient, and the same word with the Dutch 
Heghsaam, booghsaam, buigsaamf comformable, pliant, flexible, 
obedient, humble, submissive, from bUghen, booghen, buighen, 
to bend, to bow. A buxom lass, is a compliant lass, one 
ready to oblige you. 

II That is, water springs out and becomes a meandering 
[winding, bending] stream. It is not as brook, the water 
breaks out ; it breaks out first and then becomes a broke [brook] , 
winding rivulet. 

^ Collar, in French collier. IT Jewel, ornament. 

•• Depart, separate in two. 

tt Shining, resplendent, as the contracted participle present 
of schiJTien, to glitter, to shine, fulgere, nitere, if it is not aft 
scho(m, handsome, beautiful, pretty. 
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BROKEN. 

In the phiaseSy broken victuals, broken bread, 
broken meat, S^c. Sfc, as the bits or fragments of 
each, after the rest has been used at meals, is, I 
suspect, as, bracken ; q. e. fragtnents, lumpSf bits^ 
pieces, clots, the plural of brocke,frustrumyfruS' 
tulum esculentum, a lump, a fragment, a piece, a 

Earcel, a breaking. Hence brocken, brokken, to 
reak into lumps, to break into parts [pieces]. 
Niet hebben om in de melk te brokken, literally, not 
to have wherewith to put into your milk [porridge], 
is said in the import of, to be in a state of great 
poverty. To sing broking, was used formerly in 
the sense of to sing by parts, by bits, by pieces at a 
time, in partitions, breaks and variations in the 
tune. 

" Fro day to day this joUy Absolon, 

So woith her, that him waa wo foef^n. 

He wakith all the night, and sJl the day. 

He kembeth * his lockes brode, and made him gay, 

He woith her by menis and brocage. 

And swore that he woulde ben her owne page ; 

He singith broking f as a Nigfatingal«, 

He sent her Piment, Methe, liid spioid Ale ; 

And wafris piping hote out of ibc gied« % ; 

And for she was of toon, he profiTnid made %, 

For some folk will be wonnin for ryhsbvae. 

And some for strokes, || and for gentilnesse.'* 

Chaucir. 

* Combs ; to comb, in Dutch kemmen, kAmnten, 

t By catches, in parts, by passages, by rariatioa of tones ; 

as the nightingale does j not as Mr. Urrt sormises with a 

broken or cracked voice. 

t £mbers, hot ashes, pruna, as the Dutch gloed, in the 

same sense. 

!\ Reward, money. 
I Caresses, pawing about ; also flattery, adulation ; ana is 
as the plural of the participle present of the Dutch strotiken^i^ 
the import of strijeken, streekn, tjo smooth down, to paw with 
the hand gently, to caress, to wheedle, to flatter, to stroke 
down with the hand. 
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Obs. Broken, as in the phrase, a broken voice^ 
une voix cassee, is in the direct sense of not whole, 
anentire, in a broken state, and as the participle 
past of to break. 

BROKEN. 

As in the phrases broken-hearted, broken- spirited, 
broken down horse, broken-kneed horse, SfC. |*c. ; is, 
I suspect, as the past participle of broocken, broken, 
Eus explained in the article to brook at page 84, and 
thuSy in the first instance, a bowed down [subdued, 
bent down] heart, spirit ; as applied to a horse, one 
which is bent down [sunk] under the work [task] 
done ; and in relation to the knee of a horse, as 
that which is bowed or preternaturally bent [pro- 
jecting]. We say in an opposite direction, he is a 
man of inflexible, unyielding,- unbending temper. 
To break in, to break in business, is as in the Dutch 
breken, to fail, to be wanting in, to be deficient in, 
of which the past participle is gebroken, broken, 

HE BROKE HIS NECK. 

He fell from his horse and broke his neck ; he 
fell from the top of the house and broke his neck ; 
are expressions where no more is implied than that 
he came to his death by such falls. Hie broke is 
necke ; q. e. in this case [here] turning aside is 
killing [death] ; here, inclining the wrong way is the 
occasion of being killed; here, overbending [too 
much bending] causes death ; and in fact if the one 
in question had not turned off the place in question 
or inclined from the direction he was in, he would 
not have been killed ; if he had kept his place and 
due position he would have been alive, instead of 
dead. The breaking the neck has no more to do in 
the case than breaking his skull or any other part of 
him. It is not even easy to conceive how a neck is 
to be broken, in the literal import, by a fall. To 
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break the neck, as in the case of hanging, or of & 
fowl, is to stretch it, to draw it oat, and as, \w 
herecke, die necke; q. e. over stretching [over 
drawing, too much extension, too great a stretch] 
this kills. Hie, hier, here. Broke as the participle 
present of broocken, broken, to incline one way, to 
bend aside, to bow, to turn from the straight 
direction [the right direction] and thus as an in' 
dining away from, a bending from, a turning off. 
Necke, the contracted participle present of necken, 
to kill, to slay [whence the Latin necare]^ and thus 
a killing, ana so a death. Toe, too, in the sense of 
over, beyond, into the bargain, over and above. 
Berecken, bereijeken, recken, reijcken, to stretch, 
to extend, to lengthen, whence our to reach. 
Verrecken, verreijcken, is, to strain, to stretch too 
far,to wrench ; t?cr,!as over, and the prefix 6e,have, in 
some cases, an equivalent import, be being at bottom 
the same word with ^y, by, close. He broke the 
neck of the business, has been explained in the first 
volume of this essay. Neck, in its regular import, 
is as the Dutch neck, nick, nack, nek [in German 
genick] grounded in an adjective sense, and from 
the thema ne-en, ni-en, to incline, to bend, and thus 
as bending, and the term is as neck-bone [joint^, 
and thus the joint that bends the head or at which 
it bends. Hence also nigen, nijgen, to bow, to in- 
cline, knikken, nicken, to nod, to wink, and the 
German genick. 

THE BREAK OF DAY. 

As the point at which day comes out; the earliest 
period of the day; the entrance of the day into 
existence. Die bij reke of d*e'e; q. e. this by rule 
[regulation, disposal] from eternity; what now 
takes place is the order [combination, enchainment] 
of things from eternity [by the direction of the eter- 
nal being]; and implying the principal and never 
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foiling phenomenon in the combination [order] of 
things; a ch^ef and certain appearance ordained in 
the course of nature by the Author of all. So that 
the expression, independent of the importance and 
universally inspiriting consequence of the pheno- 
menon referred to, denotes it, as per euphrasin, for 
the most manifest exegiplification of the unfathom- 
able duration and unfailing design in the system 
presented for our use and contemplation. As sure 
as the sun will rise to-morrow, is as certainty 
guaranteed by an unbroken confidence in the de- 
signer of that system. In its Uteral form the break 
of day would have no meaning except the want of 
day, and tliat a strained one, and by taking break 
as breky bresse, bresche, a defect, a deficiency; 
whence the French breche, and our own breach, and 
the Italian breccia, in the same sense; or else as 
berke, a fracture, a rupture, an infraction. But 
that is not what is meant by the phrase, the original 
of which expresses adequately the cause and the in- 
dispensableness of this all important phenomenon, 
at the same time agreeing in sound and sense with 
the travesty. I suspect, in the phrases his day is 
[will] come, he has had his day, the term day is the 
travesty of d*ee, as destined duration, ordained 
course, regulated space of time. Ee, ecu, euwe, is 
the oldest form the Dutch has in the import of time, 
as eternity, unscanned, immeasurable duration, a 
going on without begining or end. Whence the 
Latin cevum, and our age. In course of use the word 
acquired the import of law, rule, regulation, order, 
in relation to that law of Providence by which all 
things have been and are regulated, the rule [law] of 
nature, the rule by which the universe is governed 
and held together under One; and subsequently 
resolved into that of the law or regulation enacted 
by man for the ordering of society, for which wet is 
the modern substitute. The old form of the saying 
**nood breckt wet;** q. e. necessity breaks law^^x 
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as with us, necessity has no lato^ was formerly nootf 
breckt £E. Our old ay in the import of ever, 
eternally, for ever, is the same word as the above 
ev^ uiid by its form of travesty substantiates that of 
dny in the above phrase 9l% dee, *■ 

*' O Martyr crowned in virginite. 

Now mayat thou singe following at * in om 

'i'lie pui^e white Lambe celestiid." ChaitciBi 

To shew the race of words which spring from 
hence would he too round-about for this article. Of 
the source of the word day, in its regular sense, in 
another page. Reke^ reek^ reghe^ direction, dispo- 
sition, rule, order. 

" Of Laodamia is written thus. 

That when at Troie was slain Proteselaus, 

No lengir n'olde she live after his daib t«" — Chaucb&< 

** Ilis Sonne which that hightinf Balthasare, 
That helde the reign after his father's dais ^." 

Idem. 

A HOUSEBREAKER. 

In the usual sense of the robber of the mansion, 
the family dwelling. Er huys bij wreke'r; q. e. i» 
this case the family is extorted from [laid under 
contribution] ; this is an instance where the inhabi- 
tants of the house [family] become the subjects 
[objects] of extortion [exaction, rapine]. HuySt 
either as the mansion, or its inhabitants ; as when 
we say the whole house was in an uproar^ when 
house means evidently the inhabitants, and not the 
walls. Wreke, as wreking, the old form of the par- 
ticiple present of wreken, wreycken, to extort, to 
wrench from, to wring out; unless the original had 
wreck, whence our wreck , in the place of ti;rc /fee, and 

• Continuallj. 
t Time, duration, and in relation to him, his duration in life* 
and thus life time. 
4: Was called, as the Dutch heeten, geheeten» 
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"lus the house was made a wreck ofy was laid waste ; 
Jjot, I suspect, the first given sense was the true one. 
The )£;, as repftisenting an aspirate, has but an 
Evanescent sound ; so that huys bij wreke'r, sounds 
hou^breaker. Breaker, in a literal sense, can have 
iiosliare in the source of the term, for let the thief 
get how he will into the house, so that he does but 
rob it, he is as the housebreaker; bnt not so the 
inan who, having lost the key of his house door, 
breaks it open to get into his own house again. A 
BURGLAR, used in a like sense with a housebreaker, 
h, I have no doubt, as er bergh leere; q. e. in that 
ouse there is an emptying of the store room [the 
iep6t*of the stores]; in that instance there is a 
stripping [plundering of the provision-store [the 
Jtore-room] ; and thus, a pillaging of the domestic 
mtnables, in former days as precious as the plate 
md jewels of the present, though of a very different 
consistence ; and d. store had then nearly the same 
oieatiing as that in which the term is now used in 
^^mericU. Berg, la store, magazine, stock of pro- 
dsion, store-room, pantry, larder, hay-loft, granary, 
ind sounds as we utter burg. Leer en, to empty, to 
evtujuate, to render void, to clear out. Johnson 
derives the term from burg, a house, and larron, in 
French, a thief; but larron is simply another form 
of the Italian /arfrone, the Latin latro, where it means 
indefinitely robber, highwayman, and also soldier, 
life-guardsman, pandour, and occasionally hunter 
or sportsman, as we are informed in Ainsworth's 
dictionary. So that burg must be pressed into 
the meaning of dwelling-house, and the ter- 
minal ron conjured away. But are ancient and 
popular terms in any language ever made up by 
such m^ns ? Th« term has no other relation to a 
night-robber, as usually supposed, than that night 
is the best cover for his purpose; utjugulent homi- 
nes, surgunt de nocte latrones. 
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A BEGGAR. 

A dcsirer of favour in any class of society ; bat by 
use, confined to one of the poor [destitute] : formerly 
spelt begcr, Er hiegeW ; q. e. there a-bowing there; 
there stands he who bows there; implying, who 
desires your notice [favour], that you should observe 
his distressed appearance, either in relation to coun- 
tenance or apparel; and may extend in sense to 
kneehng, as bending or bowing. We say, he bowed 
him out of the room, in the sense of he begged him 
[desired, asked him] to leave [quit] the room. To 
beg the question, is to desire [to crave] the point in 
dispute may be taken as granted for the purpose in 
question, but as desire not expressed, but only col- 
lected from the manner, tone, or turn of what is 
said at the time. The above original phrase, which 
sounds begar, has been travestied into the new sub- 
stantive form of beggar. Of this stock is the Dutch 
biechteriy to confess, where profound bending is the 
formula of submission and humiliation, and the pos- 
ture assumed in that practice by the penitent. 
Bieghen, biegen, to bend, to bow, in other forms of 
dialect buigen, boogen, buegen, bogen, whence our 
to bow, 

** Pore in possession in parse and in cofer bothe. 
And as a lyon on te loke, and lordlj of speach. 
Boldest of BEOERS, a boster that nought hath." 

Vis. Pier. Plowm. 

The word has been generally derived from the 
Dutch begeeren, to aspire to, to have a passion for 
or hankering after, to require urgently, to desire 
ardently, and is the root of begerte, lust, greediness, 
cupidity, appetency ; and thus implies a far higher 
ground of demand than the humble submissive con- 
fined and bashful hint of the mendicant, in order to 
obtain his pittance. Beggar, when used in relation 
to the higher ranks of life, is in a secondary and 
derogatory sense. A beggarly action is not an 
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iction betokening ardour of desire, appetency, but 
a mean, submissive, derogatory action. He begged 
his Ijfe, is not he desired his life to be saved, for . 
who can suppose he does not ? but implies he be- 
haved himself in a mean, submissive, cringing man- 
ner to him in whose power it was to save him. 

TO BROACH. 

To broach a subject, to broach a barrel of beer 
or a bottle of wine, is to break into, to begin upon, 
to open the object in question. The term is also 
used in the sense of to spit, to pierce, Braecken ; 
q. e. to break into, to break up for the first time ; 
and, in another direction of sense, to bring up, to 
pomit, to belch, to bring up wind. Braeken de 
acker, is to break up, dig up, plough up the land 
[field]. And to broach a subject of conversation, 
or a barrel of liquor, is to begin to make use of it, to 
enter upon it, and also to bring the contents up or 
out. To spit a fowl, is to break into it, and so en- 
ter it. The French broche, a spit, and our own term 
broach, formerly used in the same sense, are as 
braecke, the contracted braecking, as the old par- 
ticiple present of the above braecken ^ and thus ds 
the breaking into, or that which breaks into. The 
French ch, as well as our own ch, were once pro- 
nounced as k now is. 

" Whose offered entrails shall their crime reproach, 
And drip their fatness from the hazle broach."— -Dryden. 

" He felled men as one would mow hay, and sometimes 
BROACHED R great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds spitted upon a stick." Hakewell. 

" I will notably provide that you shall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid ; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my store, and bring forth my stores." Knowles. 

" And now the field of death, the lists. 

Were entered by antagonists, 

And blood was ready to be broached •, 

When Hudibras in haste approached." Hudibras. 

* Begun upon, entered into, notas Johnson supposes, let out* 
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" The en or that Pison was Gtoge, was first broached* Vj 
JosEPiiuB." — Raleigh. 

** Those who weie the chief instmments of raising the aoisBt 
made use of those very opinions themselyes had sROiCHBiit 
for arguments to prove that the change of ministers wu 
dangorous," — Swift. 

Obs. Johnson puts tbe cart before the horse, 
and derives all the above terms from the French 
hroche, for which he g^ves no etymology. • 

BOB CHERRY. 

As the well-known children's play. Bij hop 
scheere je ; q. e. by being placed high up there is 
always [some] play [sport]; by the height it is 
placed in above, the game is made [or the players 
made game.] And though a cherry is that which 
is now usually suspended at the level of the mouth 
by a thread for the game, yet the custom of using 
that fruit has arisen solely from that part of the 
original expression which has resounded in its tra- 
vesty into cherry y for that fruit had otherwise no 
share whatever in the true meaning or source of the 
term for the play. Bij ho^p, bij ho op, by high up, by 
being at the required height, sounds bob, Uie p and 
b interchanging in sound. Ho, hoghe, hooghe, high. 
Scheere, as the participle present of scheeren, to 
make sport of, to make game of, to play with, and 
the same word with schertsen, Je, ever, and also 
somewhat. To cherry-bob, to deceive, to impose 
upon, and so to mock, make game of, is a verb 
formed from the travesty, and from the nature of the 
play, which ensures a proportion of abortive attempts 
and failures to those who play at it, while attempt- 
ing to snap the cherry which dangles before them, 
their hands being placed behind them. As regards 
the term bob having, as explained, acquired by its 

* Brought up. t Begun upon, entered upon. 
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ciginal form the sense of high up [at the top], it 
as been applied in the phrase bobtatled, in relation 

> a dog, and subsequently to a wig in that import ; 
hobtailed dog is one whose tail is only high up, 

he lower length having been taken off, and thus a 
hort tailed dog ; the same in regard to a horse. 
Phe slang expreraion oi pretty bobbish, as an answer 
» how are you? is an equivalent to pretty uppish, 
pretty high in health or spirits ; and we say high spi- 
ited, and in high health. To bob, in the sense of 
» play or move up or down, or against, is evidently 
pounded in the action imparted to the cherry or in 
he game of bob-cherry. To bob, as a ludicrous 
ynonym for to thump, knock, or beat, is as the 
troke or hitting of that which was suspended for 
ke game, and which, when missed by the mouth , 
truck the face. The bob of an ear-ring is the jewel or 
mament that hangs swinging about from the ring 
r fastening ; the pendant portion. Bob, in tag-rag, 
nd bobtail, has been explained in the first volume 
Fthis essay. I have little doubt the Spanish bohoy 
fool, boberia, an act of folly, bobear, to make a 
K)l of, and the other relative forms of them belong 

> this source. Este mondo engana-BOBOs [this 
K)l-deceiving world]. 

BoB>CHERBY teacheth us at once two noble Tirtues, patience 
d constancj ; the first in adhering to the pursuit of one end -, 
e latter in bearing disappointment." — Arbuthnot & Pope. 



•" A vaunt you curs ! 



Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or BOB-TAIL like, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail." — Shakspbars^ 

" There was a bob-tailed cur cried in the Gazette, and one 
at found him brought him home to his master** — L'Estranob. 

-" Those bastard Britons, whom our fittbers 



Have in their own land beaten, bobbed* and thumped,'* 

Shakspeare. 
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' ' I bare bobbed * his brain more than he haa beat my booe.'' 

SHAKSPBilb 

" Lire Roderigo ! 

He calls me to a restitution large 

Of gold andjewels, that I bobbed from him 

As gifts to Desdemona. Idem. 

"Here we have been worrying one another, who Bbonld 
have the booty, till t^ia cursed fox has bobbed us both of it." 

L'ESTBANGB. 

"And sometimes lurk I iu a gossip's bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob f, 

And on her withered dewlaps pour theale/* — Shakspear^* 

— — " You may tell her, 

I'm rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 

Plucked from the Moor's ears." Dryden^ 

" The gaudy gossip, when she's set agog, 

In jewels drest, and at each end a bob." IdeK' 

" To bed, to bed, will be the bob X of the song/' 

L'EsTRAKOfc 

" I am sharply taunted, yea sometimes with pinches, nipS/ 
and bobs." — Ascham. 

"At every close she made, the attending throng 
Reply'd, and bore [carried on] the burthen of ibe song. 

Drtdbn. 

The extracts selected by Johksok as vouchers for 
the various apphcations of this word display thes 
tact and sagacity which belonged to him, but in re- 
gard to its etymology his wonted unacquaintance 
with the source and nature of the language. 

* Puzzled, bothered, as is done by the dangling playthiflg 
of the game to the the mouth of him who plays it, and whidii 
in the original form of the game, was probably a substance less 
easily caught or snapped, than by the present substitute, 
the cherry. 

t Hit transiently, as the cherry, or what else of the game, 
does the mouth. 

t The highest sounding, the most evident part of the song, 
the chorus, the burthen, which term I take to be a travesty o( 
the French bourdon^ the Italian bordone, as the bass, base, or 
loudest of the wind instruments [and thus the Jbighest sound* 
ing]. And the chorus, as the noisiest is also as the most ear* 
striking portion of a song. And the bob in h bob-major, bsa 
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BROKE IN. 

As, that horse is well \or ill] broken in, and as 
»milarly applied to other instances, persons, corps, 
S?c. &c. Broke in ; q. e. in a state of due use, in a 
;tate such as is required for use, or, such the use 
Usage] requires ; in the fashion or habits proper for 
•ervice ; or, according to the context, in a contrary 
Qiport. Broke, breuck, bruijck, habit, custoniy 
Planners, usage. In, as with us. Vrugtgebruik, is 
isufruct, the use or serrice of. 

TO TOLL. 

As, to toll the bell of a church to announce [to 
5ll] a death or the approach of the funeral or 
ody, to call to prayers, &c. &c. Toe taele de 
elle ; q. e. for language [tongue], the bell; as a 
lean of annunciation [telling] the bell is used; 
} a call, the bell ; here the beU is as a call. Toe, 
I, for, by way of. Taele, taal, telling, language, 
iscourse, speech. Belle, bell. So that the amount 
r the expression is, the bell is made use of in this 
ise for a mean of announcing the death of the 
3rson in question, and thus to summon the attention 
r his fellow*men within the sound, or in the case 
r a funeral, their attendance, as the outward sign of 
Kjial sympathy in the event. Taele, taal sounds 
dl, where the o is long. Toll, in the sense of tax, 
ibute, passage-money, excise duty, is as taele^ 
Haele, for taeling, betaeling, the participle present 
r taelen, betaelen, to count out [to tell out] the 
loney, to pay, and thus as the payment made. 
3HNS0N disposes of this word by imputing its origin 
> the Latin tollo, and thus as that which is lifted or 
iised, taken up or away; but the o in tollo is short, 

Bneral peel of bells, is as the ringing of the whole set in the 
alfry, and thus the chorus of the whole set, and SO the noise of 
le whole of them. 

VOL. II. H 
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and the past participle sublaiuSyW>ihB,i I cannot see 
how tolly as raised^ is to be come at in that verb; 
and I suspect it to be a mere dream of his Latin and 
Greek struck fancy. Besides, the French taille \to\ly 
tax] , which is from a same source as tolly shows the 
vowel a belongs to its original form. HorkeTookk, 
who is as much bewildered in an Anglo-Saxon maze 
as JoHNsov in his Latin and Greek one, brings the 
word out of the Anglo-Saxon tilian, to lift up, which 
is no other than another form of the Dutch tillenm 
the same sense, whence the Latin toller e ; so that 
Johnson and he meet together in the dark. H.Tookk 
says, to toll a helly is to lift it up*! k that what is^ 
laeant ? A tolly he says ifr as that which is raised, 
lifted ; but i» it not that which is first [and must 
necessarily be] paid, before it can be lifted or taken 
away by the receiver, a more essential and de^ 
scriptive act in a toll than the raimng it, which 
cannot take place without its being first paid? 
Besides, as he admits taille and toll to be a same 
word does not taele account for the dipthong ai in 
the French synonym more truly than tUian ? 

** Empson and Dudley the people esteemed as his horse- 
leache8> bold men, that took toll * of their master's grist." 

Bacojt. 

**The some Prusias joined with the RLodians against the 
Bj-^lntmee, and stopped them from levying the toli f npoir 
i^eii tr&dft into tiie Euxine." — Arbutcnot. 

•* I willbajr me a son-in-low in a fair, and toll J for him : 
Ur ibis l*U none of him.*'— Shakspears. 

" Where, when, by whom, and what y' were sold for. 
And In the open market toll*d || for." — Uudibbas. 



* 



Took payneflit, took th«t whioh was fixst paid, not lifted up* 

t IftM was here in the sense of lifting ^of levytng"] the ex- 
pression would be tautological and as lijting the lifted ; but 
t0il IB evidently as payment in money [or money's woith} 
IBade* 

t Pay for him. || Paid for. 



i 
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"Onr going to church at the tollimo * of a bbll, only tells 
08 the time when we ought to go and worship God." 

Stilling FXJiET. 

*'The first bringer of unwelcome news, 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds oyer after as a sullen bell, 
Kemembei'd tolling * a departed friend." 

Shakspearb. 

"When any one dies, then hy tolling * or ringing of a beU 
tbe same is Imown to the searchers." — Gbaunt. 

Obs. I have little doubt the Scotch term toll» 
hoot h J as prison, is a travesty of taaleboete ; q. e* 
payment in pennance, making satisfaction for the 
offence committed, psiying the mulct [penalty] of 
the wrong done. Taele^ taale, payimg. Boete^ 
fine, penance, repentance, satisfaction, amende. 
We say, he paid for his mistake^ in the sense of, 
he suffered for his mistake, 

** Bold Prometheus, whose untamed desire 
Riyal'd the sun with his own heavenly fire. 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endless prey 
Severely fays f(» animating clay." — Roscommon. 

TO TILL. 

As used in regard to the soil ; to cultivate, to 
labour the ground with the view to production, 
TeleUy teeleuy teulen, tuijlen, toelen, to cultivate 
[to labour, to work] the ground [soil, earth], in one 
direction of its sense ; and, in another to engender, 
to procreate, to beget, to produce, to bring forth ; 
and, through some of its different forms of spelhng, 
the source of our to toil; and also of the term tool, as 
the instrument by which labour is done. But toils 
in the sense of snare, trap, means of enclosing, is 
simply as the French toiles, as the canvass [cloth, 
network] employed on the continent for the forming 
a kind of enclosure or pound into which the game is 

* The calling, announcing, telling of; 
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driven to be taken or slaughtered by the sport 
// a tui un sanylxer dans les toiles ; tern 
TOiLES ; quand on vent predre les cerfs en x 
les prend dans les toiles, are all sound 1 
expressions. Johnson is right in regard to tl 
expression and nearly so in respect to that of 
but HoRNE TooKE, in the face of such an evi 
true source for the two terms, has whimsicalb 
upon the Anglo-Saxon tilian [the Dutch til 
the source of both, and says, to till is to lif 
Our tilth, is the same word with the Dutcl 
produce, and thus as that produced by 
[tillage]. The French toile, as cloth, and th 
and Italian tela, cloth, web, belong here, an< 
the produce of labour,and probably also tellui 
producer, means of production or else, as thai 
IS cultivated or used for agriculture, in th< 
way that our word earth is as eerd, ploughed 
from eeren, to plough. And telum, as w 
tool for war or hunting, has I suspect n< 
source ; hence also its import in sensd obsc 
id quo generatur, — Exorsa hcec tela est m 
omnino mihi, is a sentence where tela h 
dently the sense of work, business, somethinj 
[to employ, to occupy]. 

A KING-nSHER. 

As the bird so called. Er ging vite schier 
there went a complete streak; there pass< 
which had the appearance of a mer^ streak o 
light; implying by its swift passage and s 
feather, it could scarcely be distinguished for ai 
but a mere streak [or ray] of light that si 
And what more descriptive and characters 
the sudden dart of that bird, when suddenly 
it takes its flight from you ? With king the t( 
have no connection, nor with jfisher , more th: 
any other bird which haunts the water-edge 
In French the bird is called alcyon, and i 
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places, popularly, martin-pecheur. Oing, went, 
>as8edon, as the participle of gaen, to go Vite, a 
'treak, a ray, a line, a trace. The French vite^ and 
he Dutch vitSy rapid, quick, seem to be connected 
'ere. Schier, entirely, quite, with which our sheer 
) the same word. G and k intermutate, sterlinck 
Qd starling, swinck and swing are same words 
1 both examples. 

A HOBBY-HORSE. 

A favourite pursuit, but always implying either 
[cess in the ardour with which it is followed, or folly 
the person from its insignificance, in the eyes of 
erv body except himself, and thus a kind of 
uua or irregular ardour. Er hope bij hoore's; q. e. 
re expectation is a requisite condition; this is 
case where hope is the sine qud non; implying 
thout an assurance from itself in regard to ultimate 
scess^no one could persevere in the unusual manner 
in in this case, and thus, inferring an exhibition 
such an extraordinary degree of hope as can only 
long to one who believes he can command the 
luired result in spite of all opposing circumstances, 
d that consequently he is either a fool or madman 
this regard. Hope, hoop, the same word as with 
and grounded in op^ up, upwards, above, on 
^h: and hope, is as expectation from on high, 
I looking up for the desired event to Heaven, the 
afidence in power belonging to nowhere here be- 
v; so that hope is as expectation from [confi- 
nce in] that which we know to be beyond 
rselves [above us], and for the attainment of 
ich our confidence must be directed to a power 
)ve [beyond] any we know of on earth, or else 
at is hope ? Hope may not be entertained ; but 
sntertained, how else is it to present itself to us ? 
B Latin optare, to wish for, to choose [to take 
t which is wished above the rest] is formed from 
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cpt, geoptf the past pneterite of appen, to raise^ to liii 
up, and thus as that which is raised in the mind [a 
wish], or as that which is taken up [a choice]. 
Hence probably also optimus (the best) the con- 
traction of optatissimus, as the most choice or the 
most to be wbhed for. The German hoffnungt 
hope, is evidently connected with the Dutch hefferif 
to lift up, to raise up, whence our to heave, and 
thus grounded in an analogus direction with out 
hope, Hoore, as the contraction of hooringy the 
participle present of hooren, behooren, to belong to. 
Bijf at hand, present. S, is is. Hope, implies no 
pleasure except negatiyely and taking for granted 
no one turns to Heaven [a protection beyond him] foi^ 
evil nor does he select it or wish it. Futurity j^ 
necessarily implied in the term, for that which is in 
hope cannot have happened and must be yet id 
come. 

" Sweet HOPS ! kind cheat \ fkfr fallacy ! by thee 

We are not where or what we be ; 

But what or where we would be : thus art thou 

Our absent presence, and oar future now." — Cbabhaw. 

Ofis. The different degree, in a same scale, of 
to wish and to hope is well exemplified by MiltoH 
in the following Unes. 

" He sought them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eve separate : he wished, but not with hopb 
Of what 80 seldom chanced : when to his wish 
Beyond his hopb. Eye separate he spies."— Mxltov. 

But A HOBBY-HORSE, as the stick over which the 
child strides, and jumps or hops in imitation of a 
horse, I take to be as ; er hobheje o*ers ; q. e. in 
this^ instance there is a perpetual jumping [hopping] 
up and down astride [a top, over] ; and the term 
refers to, the stradling hop or jump of the child in 
question, but does not import over what that may 
be, a stick, wooden playthmg, or what else. Hobbe 
as the participle present of hobben, hoppen, to jump 
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and down, to move about irregularly. Hr 
bbeje oerSf by adding an aspirate to o*er*8y sounds 
^hy 'horse. O'er, ovevy alx)Ye, on top. S^ is, is. 

"At joung children, who are tried 

In go-cartSp to keep their steps from sliding; 

When members knit»and legs grow stronger. 

Make use of such machine no longer ; 

But leap pro libitu, and scout 

On HORSE called hobby or without." — pRioa. 

THE DOG SHALL B£ DROWNED. 

%, popular phrase implying what you have said 
11 go no further [shall be kept secret]; but, 
ugh a well known and established expression in 
t sense, one not of so frequent occurrence as 
le others of its category. De deoghef sehat 
'roevend; q. e. Patience! Distressful voice! 
rbearance! Cease that disturbing tone! Implying, 
I need not express so much alarm and anxiety, 
ave no intention of telling what you have said to 
. A prosopopoeia, as spoken by the person to 
om the, secret has been mentioned on observing 
anxious and distrustful manner or voice of the 
i who has told it to him, while enjoining secrecy 
caution to him. De, the. Dooghe, ghedooghe, 
ience, forbearance, permission, pardon. Sckal, 
chal, loud noise, high sound. Bedroevend, dis- 
using, soul-harrowing, grief-exciting. Bedroevend, 
mds, be drowned. 

SALMAGUNDI. 

^s the term for a dish composed of a medley of 
ables and sauces [a compound], — in French 
magundis. So al mei gund die ; q. e. all mixed 
ether in this way, is what suits the taste ; this is 
ort of medley that is liked ; such a mixture as 
I is agreeable to the palate [appetite]. The term 
B once spelt also salmagundin, both by us and bv 
t French in the time of Rabelais. So al mee^ 
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thus all together. Mei^ mede^ together. C 
gonnetiy tQ be acceptable to, to please, to i 
wishes. DiCy dies, dien, this, what is here 
us. Johnson thinks the term a travesty • 
num gout [according to my taste], while < 
attributes it to a corruption of the words s 
condita [salted vegetables]. But by what 
is salmagundi to be got out of either c 
phrases? 

CHICANE. 

Fraudulent evasiveness ; trickery ; a resc 
falsehood for a bUnd to truth ; trifling with 
a bad purpose. Schie ka inne ; q. e. theji 
quickly presents itself; the sly mischievoi 
tering personage soon makes his appearan 
crafty, thieving, tricking, chatter-box is nev 
sight in the business in question. A'a, kat 
kouw, jack-daw, and here the trope of a s 
tering mischievous person; and no one i 
entertained this bird as a favourite at Is 
will be aware of its fitness for characters 
mischief-doer, chatterer, hider, and purl 
all within its reach and power. We sa 
somewhat analogous direction of sense) of 
slippery talker [reasoner], one never knows 
find him, meaning, he shifts the points of 
course so flightily and perpetually, one ( 
know how to argue with him. The Frenc 
y a une rhumatisme qui me chicane ; that i 
a flying sort of rheumatism, one that flies : 
part of my body to the other, so that I nev 
where it may fix at last. Chicaner le vt 
keep close to the wind, to shift as that shii 
as it were, to outreach [out-manoeuvre] the c 
wind itself. The word seems to have cor 
through the French. To chicane and Ct 
are formations from chicane. The word 1 
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derived from various sources ; by some from the 
Spanish chicko, little; by others from ^ixavixoa-, 
juris peritus ; by others, again, from (Tizatoo-, sicanus, 
a Sicilian, as one belonging to a nation formerly of 
evil report in regard to straightforwardness; but with 
any of these words I do not see how chicane in any 
of its imports can have the slightest connection. 
hne as the third person of the potential mood of 
innen in the sense of, to introduce, to put in; also to 
take in, to swallow, to imbibe. En oversulex den 
selven supplianten te laten innen ; and besides [by 
this mean] to let the aforesaid suitors come in 
[enter]. Datse u milden zegen door ijver hlindt 
^t INNEN ; so'that they, blinded by zeal, did not 
Swallow [take in] the bounteous blessings you de- 
signed for them. 

TO MINCE. 

To part [cut] into less pieces, to make less of the 
subject in question, to take from it's effect. Minken ; 
q. e. to maim, to cut off, to mutilate, to diminish, to 
lessen. The verb is also spelt mancken and mejicken. 
The Latin mancuSf the Italian mancare [to want, to 
be missing] and the Dutch mangel [want, de- 
feciency], as well as the French manquer, seem of 
this stock. Johnson derives to mince from to 
minish as to diminish ; but minced meat is not 
diminished meat, but the same quantity of meat 
made into less pieces ; to mince the matter, is not 
to take from the matter [point in question], but to 
let it out by halves [by pieces, by bits] in putting it 
[in stating it] ; not to mince the matter, is to speak 
it entirely and wholly. 

" With a good chopping knife mince the the two capons as 
small as ordinary minced meat." — Bacon. 

**I know no way to MijrcB in love, hut directly to say I 
love you.*' — Shakspeare, Henry v. 

■ " lago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince the matter, 
Making it light to Cassio." — Ibid, Othello. 
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Ob8. ManckeHy jnencken, mmcken, resoKre into 
tlie present to tnince, by a like change of dialect at 
wanckcH [to totter, not to stand finn, to reel on one 
ftidc, to give way, also to hesitate] does into oar to 
wince. 

A HOTDEK [hOIDEN.] 

A female of rough unpolished manners ; a rode 
girl ; a romp. Er heydinne ; q. e. f» her you toe 
a female savage^ a wild female, an unredaiiDed 
female, one rough from the hands of nature. The 
word is as the feminine of heyden^ a wild man, i 
savage, a man out of the wilds of nature, an in* 
habitant of the uncultivated parts of the woiU. 
Heyden, heiden, has two plund forms carrying i 
difference of import in use, heidens being employed 
to express the tribe we call gypsies y and hetdenetif 
heathens, as those who from want of instruction are 
unacquainted with the Gk)d of the Scriptures. The 
word is grounded in hei, heide [whence our heath] 
as an uncultivated wild. Of the source of hei, 
elsewhere. A man of heathenish manners, is a man 
of savage manners. Heathen is spelt by Chaucei 
hethiuy and hethness is used by him in the sense of 
that portion of the globe in which the light of the 
Christian Religion has not been introduced. 

"And thereto had he ridden naoe more ferre. 

As well in Christendom as in hethness." — Chaucer* 

** If the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be t 
ground of assent, men have reason to be ugatuens in Japan* 
Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in Spain, and Protestants, is 
England." — Locke. 

TOMBOY, TOMCAT, TOMFOOL. 

The word torn in the above phrases is evidently a 
travesty of dom, domme^ stupid, dull, heavy, doltish. 
A tomboy, is a male between boyhood and manhood, 
and with the manners of one embarrassed by the 
conflicting feelings belonging to both stages of life, 
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nd which cause in him a conduct that has an 
^kward and senseless appearance to others. A 
omcatf is a cat with the heary lifeless unsportive 
lahits of the male of that species, and which contrast 
o strikingly with the playful, lively, sportive, cease- 
ess activity of the kitten and cat of the other sex of 
t. A tamfoolf is a dull fool as contrasted with the 
Knsy, busy, talkative portion of this class. Tom- 
Hnfy when applied to the female, is as a masculine 
K)yish-mannered girl. When the phrase is applied 

the male, it is usually accompanied by the adjective 
reatf as when we say, what a great tomboy that w, 
jid thus indicates the stage of life to be as between 
nan and boy; we cannot say, what a little tomboy 
hat is. Johnson says, tomboy, is as torn and boy, 
om as the diminutive of Thomas!! And defines 
he phrase to import a mean fellow ! ! 

TO FRET. 

To vex, to consume, to eat away, to corrode, to 
ict upon by eating away [by preying upon] ; and in 

1 secondary sense, to irritate, to agitate, as from the 
ifiect consequent to continued gnawing [eating]. 
Vereten; q. e. to consume by eating , to eat away, 
o gnaw out, to consume. Hence tne Anglo-Saxon 
Cretan, to devour, and the Gexmdmfressen in the 
lame sense. And fretwork, as a chamber ornament 
n relief, is as that which is produced by the removal 
cutting away] by tools, or else by a suitable cor- 
roding means, the level portion, so as to produce 
the protuberances which form the ornaments or 
figures in relief. And when formed by casting in a 
mould, the mould has been operated upon as ex- 
plained, so that the source of the term by which 
that work is then known is in fact the same. Has 
the French f rotter, to rub away, to wear away [to 
remove] by rubbing, to consume by friction, as when 
two pieces of stone are rubbed against each other, 
any other source ? 
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" I li«>n saw I brent the ebipt hopposteris, * 

The hunter strangled with the wild boris, 

'IUq sowe PRETTiNo t the chjld righte in the oradel, 

'1 he coke scalded for all his long li^el." Cuaucib. 

"And from a ferre came walking in the mede 

'I'he God of lore, and in his hand a qaene. 

And she was clade in roiall habite grene ; 

A FRET X ofgolde she had next her here ||» 

With flourounes small." hi9. 



-"Drop them still upon ene place. 



Till they are fretted $ us a pair of grares 

Within the earth.*' Shaispum. 

"You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
'J'o wag their high tops, and to make a noise. 
When they are fbetted % by the gusts of Heaven." 

Obs. Liquor upon the fret, is liquor in a state 
of agitation, commotion. The fret of a lute, is M 
that which regulates the agitation [vibration] which 
causes the sound in stringed instruments. Johnsok, 
misled by the term/re^ when used in the sense of a 
frith y [a narrow channel or strait of the sea,] and 
evidently the same word with the Latin fretumf 
attributes the whole stock of words of a like 
form of spelling to that Latin term ; which, in my 
view, clearly belongs to /re ^, as t7ere^c, the contracted 
participle present of the above vereten, and thus as 
a wearing away by the current of the passing water, 
in the same way that all channels of rivers are made. 
The current in course of time wears away a passage 
for itself. Add the Latin terminal um, the travesty 
of the Greek oy, and /rci becomes /re^ww. 

" Euripus generally signifieth any strait, fret, or chan- 
nel ot the sea, running between two shores." — Brown. 

** Take a piece of glover's leather that is very Ihin, and pn* 
your gold therein, with sal armoniack, binding it close ; and 
then hang it up ; the sal an]Q^iack will fret away, and the 
gold remain behind." — Peac&am on Drawing. 

* Steersman. f Devouring. 

t An ornament of gold with figures in relief. 

JHair. § Worn away, worn out. 

1 Agitated, acted upon, brushed by, rubbed against. 
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A HARD HEART. 



Unrelenting malice, obdurate vindictiveness, im- 
moveable grudge [animosity], Erharrdhaet ; q. e. 
^here [in the person in question] malice abides ; in 
)im malice is permanent, with him malignity has 
^en up its quarters [has a fixed residence, a con- 
stant abode, refuge]. Through the travesty which 
brings in, by analogy of sound, the word hearty the 
Jense of want of feeling has been conveyed into the 
;>resent form in the place of maUgnity, which belongs 
^ the original phrase. Haet, haat, sounds as we 
itter heart, Harreriy to abide, to continue fixed, 
C last on, to endure. Our to harden in the sense 
>f to make hard, is the Dutch herden in the same 
meaning, and formed from herdy hardy 'in the same 
mport as with us, but grounded in haeren, her en y to 
wm up, either by heat or cold, to scorch, to dry up, 
ind thus imports the effect produced on substances 
Yj frost or sun, either in regard to solidity or else in 
^ard to durability. The Latin ardere, ardor y 
irduuSy 8fc, Sfc.y belong here. So do our heart and 
learth, as will be elsewhere explained. And, in 
mother direction of the sense, also the Latin heerere, 
X) remain fast, to abide by, to stick to, and which 
8 in fact the same verb with the above explained 
barren- We had once the verb to hard in use with 
18, as formed from hard. We say, he stuck to his 
mrpose yin the sense of he kept fixed to his intention 
way of thinking] ; the Latin says, hcesit in eddem 
tententid,Tem2dned fixedly in the same mind [opinion, 
Bvay of thinking]. The Latin durare has both the 
import of to harden, and of to endure [last]; and 
so has harden, herdeny in Dutch. And, I suspect, 
iurare is grounded in, or connected with urere, to 
bum [whence adurere in a same sense] in the like 
way that harden is with haereny hereny to burn up. 
Urunt montana nives, is as sound an expression as 
urit ignis ; and so is Borea penetrabile frigus 
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adurat. Frost hardens water^ Jire clay. We can 
say, the ^ass has been burnt up, either In relation 
to sun or frost. And to trace the above aspirated 
Dutch and unaspirated Latin terms to a same pri- 
mordial source might be a round-a-bout, but not a 
difficult task. The a passes easily into the u, hmg 
and hung are the different tenses of a same verb. 

" He HARDiTH * whmi hs nought miittN«t^"«-CHAUCii« 

jack's as good as his masteb. 

Importing, if the one in question is a bad master, 
he will find a bad servant in the other in question; 
if the one is no master the other will be no servant 
T hack's als gehoudals hifs mast er; q. e. the hire- 
ling [the dependent upon chance] is aitachd 
[devoted] in proportion as he is well or ill fed; the 
hired person becomes bound to the hirer in the 
ratio of the treatment he meets with ; if well ente^ 
tained he works well, if ill entertained he works illi 
Thach^je hach, ever chance, for ever a dependant 
upon chance occasions. Gehoud, faithful, behold' 
ing, obliged, and sounds as we pronounce good* 
Als, as : hifs, hij is, he is. Mast, gemast, the 
participle past of masten, mesten, to fatten, to feed 
well, to cram. Our term the mast, as the nut oi 
fruit of the oak, beech, chesnut, &c. &c., is, I sus- 
pect, de maste, as the participle present of the above 
masten, and thus as the feeding [food] produced bj 
those trees, and evidently grounded in a£s, food. 
The beasts of the forest are well known to feed and 
fatten from it in the autumn. The moral of the 
expression, at the head of this article, amounts to 
this ; the master and man having (in the sense above 
explained) a mutual hold [tie] upon each other thej 
are so far upon an equal footing. 

^ He confirms f hardens, emboldens] when he don't con* 
tradict [hinder]. 
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" Tlie oalts bear mast, the briars scarlet hips, 
Tke boontaous housewife, nature, on each bush 
Lajs her full mess before jou.'' — Shaxspbabb. 

LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE LOVG EARS. 

An expression, from the form it now bears, used 
M a sort of metaphorical hint or caution to people 
in thdr conversation, if children are present, to be 
upon their guard in what they say ; for children 
Win? both ears and tongues are not to be treated 
u ciphers, seeing they may either retain what is im* 
proper and hurtful to themselves, or repeat what 
1^ improper to have been told before them, and 
W 80 doing cause mischief to others in the betraying 
« secrets they ought not to have heard. Littel 
pft schiers ; have, loen ! gier's : q. e. essence is 
fmall in quantity but it is all ready [^t for use^ 
^o^tsno preparation^; wide spread wealthy foolish 
nan I is a vulture [that which gnaws, preys upon 
rou] ; the quintessence, however small in appear- 
iice,is all useful at once; but extensive possessions^ 
bort-sighted man I are a plague which destroys- 
our peace of mind [preys upon your vitals]. The 
ttle which supplies what is necessary without 
irther trouble or preparation, is, to all, but a fool, 
more desirable acquisition than the much which 
rings with it care and pain. The words, which 
ave fallen into the form of the travesty, though 
iey preserve the precise sound of the original, have 
arried the import into a sense somewhat wider from 
lat of the original form than is usual in other 
nalogous instances. In itself, the travesty is a 
teral absurdity, but has been through time and 
ustom, applied as above stated ; an application by 
'hich but a slight glimpse of any analogy of import 
etween the two forms of expression can be perceived. 
loRACE, in reference to a somewhat similar view a& 
bat comprised in the original form in relation to 
:ches, applies the epithet operosa to diviti<By and 
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OviDy iu its proper gender, the same to (e<, mc 
Another philosopher extends the prospect 8 
as to suggest uter divitiarf cui deest, an cut supt 
whether the happiest is he .who has not all he ¥i 
or he who has beyond what he wants ? and mi 
inter opes inops^ has a tincture of the same sc 
Littely whence our little , as small. Pit,pitte, 
which our pith is a same word], metaphori 
essence, prime, best, force, strength, quintess( 
the pith of an argument, is the essence [stre 
strongest part] of an argument. Schier, soon 1 
at hand, presto. Have, possession in an indc 
sense, extensive means, boundless wealth, di 
opes, facultates, Loen, dull of apprehei 
stupid, shortsighted, slow of comprehension, wl 
our loon, as a stupid clumsy awkward clodh( 
[countryman]. 



■** Thou cream-fac'd loon I 



Where gottst thou that goose look V — SHAKSP&i 

Gter, vulture, metaphorically, a concealed 
stantly devouring anxiety of mind [a gna 
indefinite torment]. S, is, is. 



•"Whan it remembrith me 



Upon my youth, and on my jollite. 
It tiklith me about the herte rote, 
Unto this day it doth my heite bote*. 
That I have had my world as in my time ; 
But age alas ! that all woU undermine, 
Hnth me bereft my bewte and my pith ; 
Let go, farewell, the Devill go therewith. 
The flour is gon, there n'is no more to tell. 
The bran, as I best can, now mote I sell." — Chi 

HEART-BURN. 

As when we say, / have got the heart-bum 
mean the well known sensation of heat ii 
stomach proceeding from acidity caused b 

* Enjoyment, profit, pleasure, as the Dutch hate, 
whence our hoot in {he phrase to boot. 
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digestion. Aat-beme ; q. e. food-burning; the 
sensation of burning [heat] caused by food taken 
into the stomach ; a feel resembling that of heat in the 
stomach, proceeding from something which has been 
taken into it, and which does not amalgamate with 
the digestive menstruum of that viscus. Aet, oat, 
eatables, food, that which is eaten ; aspirate aat^ 
where the double a has a very broad and lengthened 
sound, and you have our utterance of heart. 
Berneuy bamen, branden, to bum, whence also our 
old to bren and to brennin^ so frequently occurring 
in Chaucer, in the import of to bum. But hearts 
timing 9 in the import of inward discontent, envy, 
^iudignant feeling, is as haet beming [baming] ; q. e. 
hsmng hate, flagrant hatred. Haet, hate, hatred, 
tnd sounds heart. Beming is the antiquated form 
of the participle present of the above explained 
^«rn€TO, bamen, to bum. — ^In the first instance 
^dity in the stomach can plainly have nothing to 
do with over-heat in the heart; nor in the second 
oan discontent arise from the same cause in the 
*^e organ. So that both are travesties of 
<^%inals bearing the tme meaning in which we now 
^ the phrases 

** How tartlj that gentleman looks ! I never can see him 
*>ut I am HEART-DURNBD * an hour afterwards." 

Shjiksfbare. 

" In great changes, when the right of inheritance is broke 
^**%e will remain much hbart-burnino f and discontent 
*''*ong the meaner people."— Swipt to Pops. 

* Here by way of pun or play upon the word tartlj, in the 
®JUe of sourly [acidly] ; as thus importing he looks so sourly 
^t he gives me the heart-bum for an hourafter I have seen him. 
^Unbon has evidently misconceived the phrase in this placCi 
^hen ho explained it, as, having tJie heart inflamed^ 

t Jealousy, suspicion; as the passion lighted up in the 
®^rt hy what has heen' done. 
VOL. II. I 
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' Upon the treeaes of Richeese 

Was Mt a circle of noblesse. 

Of BR ENDS * golde, that full light jshone. 

So faire trou I was nevir none, 

Hut he were knowing^ t for the nones Xt 

Tbat could devisin aJl the stcmes 

That in that circle shewin clere." — Chaucer. 

A IIOT-IIEADED MAN. 

One who acts and speaks as if his brain was 
turned [deranged] by passion ; one whose condoct 
bespeaks a change from a rational to an irrational 
state of mind. Er hotte heefet inCaen ; what it 
said there y comes from a state turned into one of 
disorder [confusion] ; what he says evinces a state 
changed tiom its proper nature, from a oatuial 
[sound] state of mind, to an undue, or deranged one. 

Hotte, as the participle present of hotten, to card, 
to curdle, to change from the usual and regular 
form or shape to another which is not the natural 
[sound] or original one. Milk is no longer milk 
when turned, but serum [whey] and curd, and the 
head when turned by fury from its usual sound 
[natural] state is no longer the head in its true 
[regular] state. Heefet, heet het (spoke it) sounds 
headed. We say, the blood curdled in the veins, 
in the import of became disturbed [disordered] by 
some shocking sight or event. 

" His chang'd powers at first themselves not felt 

Till CURDLED cold his courage gan t' assail." — Spenser* 

*'One would not make the same person zealous for a staa^ 
army and publick liberty; nor a hothbaded, craokbnuB^> 
coxcomb forward for a scheme of moderation.*' — Arbuthnot. 

"And hope is lasse and lasse alway Fandare ! 

Encresin eke the causis of mj care 

So welawaie, why n'ill my herte brest§ 1 
For vihj 1 in love there is but little rest. 

* Burning, burnished. t Knowing, cunning. 

X Nonce, purpose, design. ^ A metathesis of bersh hurst. 
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Pandare answerid, friend, cbou maiest for me, 

Doen as The list, but had I it so hots * 
And thine estate she should ygo with me. 

Though al this toun cried on this thing by note, 
I n'olde set al that noise at a grote, 
For when men have cried, than woll they rount, 
Eke wondir last but nine days neie in toun." 

Chaucb^r. 

I suspect our term hotj is never tlie true preB- 
rke of to heat^ which is heated^ but ever as the 
•ov« explained word. A hot poker, is a poker 
anged firom its usual state by the effect of fire, 
id so far implies heat, as fire is the mean of 
e change ; but we also say, a hot firing of small 
ms, where heat can have nothing to do, for we 
ly mean a quick irregular i^tate of firing [or 
ooting] with small arms. A hot chase, is a dis- 
ierly [irregular] chace, but has no relation to 
at. A hot scent, is one which sets the' hounds 
U) a state of irregular headlong pursuit, a pursuit 
lere the course is altered to one of greater but ir- 
^ular rapidity ; and what can heat have to do 
ere ? To trace the source of hot in this view of 
import would be too round-about and tedious for 
is article. Of the word heat, it will be spoken in 
me other page. Horne Tooke says hot is the past 
irticiple of to heat, but that is heated, and not hot^ 

, HOITY TOITT. 

A homely exclamation [expression] on witnessing 
me scene of noisy mirth, some boisterous game of 
mps. Hooitij stoeijetij ; q» e. hay time, toying 
ne ; haymaking time, the time for romping, 
»astime]. Hooi, hoy, heuy, hey, hay. Ti;, tye, 

* Bungled it, confused it, got into this state of disorder, 
:o this scrape, not as Mh. Urry supposes ordered it, as 
)unded in heeten, to command, 
t To speak softly, to whisper. 
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iiidCf season time. StoeifeHy lo romp, to toy, to 
play wantonly together as was done among the 
haymakers, at that period, in the hay fields. 

A JOLTUEAD. 

A fool, a dunce, a dolt, a block-head. Et 
jool tlteete ; q. e. there is he who can be called no 
other than foolj there is he who every body most 
name fool, one who has fool written in hu terj 
countenance. Jool^ fool, simpleton. 7^, te, to. 
Heete as the participle present of heeten^ to name, 
to call, and te heete is to the very calling, so that he 
can be called nothing else. Johksok gives also the 
sense of a great headj to this term, but no etymology 
for it. I suspect it never had this meaning but b; 
error; wc say, a great joltheady in the impoitofa 
oreat fool, and perhaps the idea of a great head 
has arisen from this epithet, which if the term leall} 
meant a great head would be tautology. 

"Fie on thee, jolthbad, thoa can*8t not read !" 

SUAKSPHSABI* 

" And stode right at her bedd'ia fete. 

And call'd her right as she bets." *— Chaucse. 

A TOM TIT. 

The little bird known by that term as well as by 
that of titmouse, Er dom tijt ; q. e. there is the 
silent tit [little bird]; the little bird that neither 
sings nor makes any noise ; the little bird which 
nobody hears. Titmouse is as tijt mosch; q. e. tla 
. little bird of the sparrow kind ; a little species of 
sparrow. Tijtj is as the smallest of the bird kind 
and as the antiquated tiet, the smallest of the 
pecking tribe, grounded in titten, tieten, to push 
against, to peck ; whence our term tittle, a point, a 
particle, the least possible ; perhaps also the French 

* Was named, bj name, as she was called, latterly 8p®*^ 
flight in the same sense. 
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etit, Een vuile of boze tiet ; is a popular ex- 
lession for a nasty spiteful female that pecks at 
Bies at] every body. Doniy dumb, silent, also 
tupid, dull, foolish. Mosch, muschy a sparrow, 
Dunded in the antiquated mosCf oestrum, salacitas. 

" The nightingale is sovereign of the song, 
Before him sits &e txtmovsx nlent hy. 

And I unfit to thrust in skilfiiU throng. 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie."— Sprnsbr. 

" The TiTMOvsB and the peckers hungry brood 
And Progne with her bosom stain'd in blood.'' 

Pbtdxn. 

TO RIDE THE GREAT HORSE. 

To speak pompously, to assume a commanding 
one in conversation,^ to play the part of a self- 
mportant persons^e. Te raede de gereed hoore's; 
[. e/to your decree the ear is ready ; to the resolve 
^ou are going to make the attention is upon the 
larkening; but raede ^ as a sententiously stated 
^Ive, being a rather formal and over-solemn term, 
Q common discourse gives to the expression a 
l^^ee of irony [ridicule] which survives in the ap- 
plication of the travesty now in use among ns. 
Raede^ raady opinion, advice, council, resolve, 
lecree, conclusion come to, determination formed 
a the mind ; and sounds as we pronounce ride. 
Jereed, ready [de gereed geld, is, the ready money] 
ind sounds great, Hoore, oore, oor, ear, hearing. 
I, is, is. Moore's sounds horse, 

" The laughter arose of gentil foulis al. 

And right anone the sede * foules ohosin had. 

The Turtel trewe, and gan her to'hem caU, 
And prayid her to say the sothe t sad, 

* Birds that eat seed, as distinguished from those which 
eed on worms, carrion, fish, &c. 
t Sober truth. 
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Of this DiAtir, and uked whtt she min*. 
And she aniwered that plainly her entent 
She wolde shewe, and sothly f what she ment. 

Nay, God forhid a lovier shulde channf^ 

The Turtel said, and wazte tfor shame al rede. 
Though that his ladj evirmore be straonee, 
Yet let him serre her ay, tyl he be dede, 
Forsothe I ne praise not the Oos* $ is rede. 
For though she dyed, I wolde none other wakel, 
I will be her*s tyl that the dethe me take." 

The Assbmblb of Foulxs. — ChavciB' 

LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOO. 

A well known expression, and in the present form 
implying, with him who uses it, if you wish to 
shew you like me, you must shew attention to aB 
that is liked by me; you must show you love 
me and all I love. Love mij^ lave mei doogk ; q. e. 
value me^ value me with honesty [sincerity'^; if yoa 
esteem me, let it be with good faith ; love me well, 
or love me not at all ; if you mean to love me, love 
me thoroughly [in all regards]. Loveriy to value, to 
set a price upon, to prize. Mee mede with. Doog^y 
deughd, honesty, probity, sincerity. 

CRACK-BRAINED. 

Acting capriciously, of irrational conduct, be- 
traying a mixture [spice] of madness [folly] in con- 
duct [conversation, opinion, notions], Keye recht 
breiinnt; q. e. the fool [madman] holds a large 
jurisdiction [there, in the character of the person in 
question]; in him the fool exercises a wide jurisdiction 
over the domain of his understanding ; he is one 

* Opined, adrised, resolred, determined, opinion [decree] 
given, as the third person present of to rad [radd] in Dutch 
ruedin, raaden, 

i Truly. t Grew, waxed. 

§ The goose's speech [say]; rede, speech, oration, reasoniogt 
in Dutch rede, 

n Mate, compdoion, fellow, assistant, in modem Potoo, 
Tnakker, 
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o^er whom madness has secured a large share, 
^cyc, fool, madman, one of unsteady brain ; half 
crazed. BreS^ hreedy breijd, broad, large, extensive. 
fnnen, to introduce, to pat in, and also to get in, 
^ revenue [income, profit, gain]. Johnson spells 
the phrase crack-brained , but others in a truer 
*en8e cracked (crackt) brained. A crackt brained 
*wt», represents, er keye recht bree innt m aen ; 
% e. there the madman has a large claim on the 
person in question along with the rest! M*aen, 
^i aeny together with. Keye recht sounds crackt , 
ui spite of the obvious difference in letter , as any 
One will find upon trial, sounding the e as the Dutdi 
and French now do and as we once did. 

" We have sent joa an ansnrer to the ill-groaaded sophisms 

if those CSACK-BRAINBD fellOfTS." PoPB AND AbBUTHNOT. 

TO CRAZE [cRAYZE], 

To fall off [away], to waste, to decay, to weaken, 
to diminish, to come to nothing, to render unsound, 
damage. Te gerijsen ; q. e. to fall off^ to de- 
ay, to glide away, to waste away, and thus to 
Qjure, to diminish, to bring to decay, to bring into 
. state of weakness [imbecility]. Rysen^ has all 
he above meanings, and ge is as the impletive pre- 
ixy the particle which fulfills [completes] the import, 
.nd in the past participle is geresen. Dropping the 
Id infinitive termination e», te gerysen is te gerys, 
nd sounds as we utter to craze. Johnson brings 
he word out of the french icraser, whence our to 
rashy both of which may probably belong to 
^eryseny as above explained, in the direction of 
break down from a former state; g^ k, and c 
nterchange in sound. 

<< What [quoth my lorde] there n* is no more to doen. 

Of those perilles I woll beware et'tsone, 

I am right siki^ that the potte was crased *." 

CuAUCfiA. 

* Unsound, damaged. 
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" Relent sweet Hermia, and Ljaander yield 
Thy CRAZED * title to my certain rig^t. 

Till length pf yean 
And sodentaxy numbneas craub t my limba.** 

SHAKSFIiRK* 

" Then throuKh the fieij pillar and the doad, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his host. 

And cRAzs t their chariot wheela." Miltov. 



.« I lov'd him, fiiend. 



No father hia son dearer, true, to tell thee. 

That g^ef has craz'd my wits." Shaksfiau* 

CrazednesSf crazy y and craziness^ are all evident 
formations from the verb ; the last in its freqent- 
ative shape, and as gerysigen. 

" The nature, as of men that have sick bodies, so likewise o* 
the people in the crazbdnbss j of the minds, possessed with 
dislike and discontentment of things present, is to inu^in^ 
that any thing would help them."— Hooxsr. 



•" Come my lord 



We will bestow you in some better place, 
Fitter for sickness and for crazy || age." 

Shakspsarx* 

" The queen of night, whose la^e command 

Rules all the sea and half the land,^ 

And o?er moist and crazy % brains. 

In high spring-tide, at midnight reigns.*' Hudibba8> 

" Physick can but mend our crazy ** state, 

Patcfi an old building, not a new create." Dbyden. 

" Touching other places, she may be said to hold them &s 
we should do a wolf by the ears ; nor will I speak now of the 
CRAZINB88 of her title to many of them." 

Howel's Vocal Forest. 

WALLS HAVE EARS AND HEDGES HAVE EYES. 

In respect to whatever you have to transfer 
beyond the limits of your own breast you can never 

• Weak. 

t Enfeeble, weaken, diminish the strength of. 

X Damage, render useless. § Weakness, imbecility* 

II Foeblo, diminish in strength. 4 Injured, uusouud. 

•* Feeble, worn out. 
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' certain of being safe [you must always incur 
Die risk]. Wie aVsy have hier*s; aen huidje's 
ve eys; q. e. he that has all within himself 
cd never go from home ; external possessions are 
^oays ademand upon caution for their safe keeping ; 
that can confide his happiness to the keeping of the 
^ard man, is independent of trouble from others ; 
tward riches can never be possessed without requi- 
e precaution and consequent care and pain. The 
lount of the above moral, is a caution to make 
iirself content with the smallest rate of sufiBiciency 
i to act so as to risk no reproof of conscience, 
1 thus to be as independent as possible of others 
regard to either what they do, think, or say. 
€y who, he who, the one. Al^ all, every thing, 
whole. Sy if, is. Have^ possessions, means, 
les. Huijdy hoed, heed, caution, keeping, 
tody. 

SING OLD ROSE AND BURN THE BELLOWS. 

I.S the hailing prelude to some scene of profligacy, 
iort of defiance to all decency preparatory to 
decisive laying it aside for the debauch in question. 
,gh ! hold Droes end behaem de beloves ; q. e. 
ig ! do homage tp old Nick and piss upon all the 
OS you have made in regard to your duty ; let 
jre be singing! let the devil be the theme of 
r glorification, and let us free ourselves from the 
traint of all promises of social and religious duty 
ich we have openly or implicitly made. By the 
m vowSy I suspect, this abandoned and now 
Igar hallowing in of the debauch, is of monastic 
gin; the prelude to some friarly carousal. Singh, 
i imperative of sing hen, singen, to sing. Holden, 
Iden, to inaugurate, to do homage to, to pay 
eissance to. Droes, the devil, the duce [deuce]. 
idy and. Behaernen, to piss upon, to be-piss 
d thus to show contempt for, in which sense the 
:m is still used by us ; hehacrn, its imperative 
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sounds bHTH. Beloves as the plural of helave tlie 
participle present of beloven, to vow, to promise ; 
the more modern substantive form of which is 
belofte [vow, promise]; belofte aen Ood, is a vow 
to God. Het land van belofte, la, the land of 
promise. 

''Once possessM of what with oare vou save > 
The waaton boys weold piss upon ^ your grave.** 

DrnTDf* 

ASK MT ARSE. 

A coarse and sulky way of saying I wont answer 
youy I dont chuse to tell you what you ask me; 
and implying offence taken either at Uie manner of 
the asker of the question, or at the subject of it 
Eisch mei eer*s ; a question should be made respect' 
fully : a demand should be accompanied with good 
manners ; a question is not to be made in an ill- 
bred manner. Mora literally, a question implies a 
respectful [due] manner of asking it. Eer, respect, 
attention. Eer'sy as eer is. MeS, mede, dong 
with. The import of the original phrase is, a 
question not asked in a proper manner [or else con- 
cerning an improper subject] is not one that is 
entitled to an answer. The coarseness of the 
form is entirely due to the travesty. Eisch and ask 
are the same word ; eisch is an asking, a demand, 
and sounds ask. Me6 eer*s, sounds my arse. 

BACKGAMMON. 

As in the phrases, to play at backgammon ; let 
us have a game at backgammon^ S^c. By hachgai 
mei hun ; q. e. by the effect of chance they are 
upon a footing ; owing to the dice the one has as 
good a share in it as the other ; the events depend- 
ing upon chance give the superiority to neither. 
The Dutch phrase sounds backgamon, as we pro- 

* Shew their contempt for you when dead. 
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HQce that word ; and the means of winning at it 
pend upon the alternate changes in the castings- 
the dice, whence in Dutch it is called verkeer" 
*l; q. e. the game of counterchanging [alternating 
anges]. By hack, by chance, sounds back* 
t^, gad, gadcy equal, consorting, alike, of a piece. 
?^, mede^ with. Hun^ them. Mei hun sounds- 
n, Johnson has suffered himself to be hoaxed 
the belief, the term was as bach gammon, which 
oebody had told him was Wels^ for a little 
'tie ! Mr. Thompson thinks the last member of 
! phrase is grounded in the Teutonick gamen, or 
: Anglo-Saxon gaman, to game, to sport, but 
iundlessly,for his etymology results into nothing 
ich will not apply to any game or sport played 
>n a table. In regard to our term game, as sport, 
y (whence to game, in Anglo Saxon gaman, in 
atonick gamen, in Grothick gamma) I believe it 
be a contracted form of gaeijing, gading, the old 
rticiple present of gaeyen, gaden, to please, to 
luse, to recreate, to make gay; from the root- 
ed gaey, gay, whence our gay, as cheerful,, 
ely, full of spirits ; and thus as an enlivening, a 
creating, a filling with spirit, a cheering up, a 
iking cheerful, which is what sport or play does,, 
lier as amusement or exercise. The n cnangefr 
x> m, as in endless other instances, and e is fiie 
ual and ancient abbreviation of the still older ina 
the participle termination. A game at cards, is> 
amusement [recreation] by the means of cards* 
ame, as the object of the chace, is that whick 
akes or gives sport, diversion, amusement. 

" Yet it is better for me 

For to be dedde in wifely honeste. 

Than to be a traitor living in my ahame. 

Be as he maie, for ernest or for oamb *, 

He sbal awake, and rise and go his waie. 

Out at this guttir ere that it be daie." — Chaucbr. 

* Joke, fun. 
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*' But Dame, here as we riden bj the way, 

Us nedith not to spekin bat of gams *, 

And lot autoritys, a Godd *i» name. 

To preching and to schole, eke of Clerg7.''^CHAi] 

• 

" Dut if it like unto this company 

I woll you of a Somner f tell a game X ; 

Pardo ye may well knowin by the name 

That or a Sompnoor may no gode be saide." ] 

J^ Though I evir plaine. 



Or alwaie wepe, I am nothing to blame. 

Sens I hare lost the cause of all my oamb §.** 1 

RUKNER. 

As in the phrases, a government runnet 
Bow-street runner, a treasury runner, Sfc; an 
the sense of a spy, a collector of information foi 
employers, a retainer, a messenger, a relate 
what he worms out of others for the purpose 
his employment. But since the recent introdw 
of the French system of police^ the old metropo 
term bow-street runner has merged in tha 
policeman ; as goaler has also into tiiat of gove\ 
but without the addition of excellency, whicli 
French did not allow even to him of t^e Cold-l 
fields in Paris. Ruuner ; q. e. informer, 
watcher, whisperer, earwigger. In a more mc 
form roener, ruener, from runen, roenen (in Ge] 
raunen), to whisper, to tell to the ear, whence 
obsolete to round, antiently to rowne, in the 
sense. 

"Verrtiders, smekers ende oerstekerSt 

Ruunersjl ende plumestreken %,*' — Mbus Stoi 

* Of something amusing, sportive, mirth-making. 

t An apparitor, a summoner of delinquents befo 
ecclesiastical court. 

t A joke, a merry story. § Pleasure, joy. 

II Betrayers, supplicators [courtiers], ear-wiggers 
fuuMBRs [runners] oud parasites." 

IF Otherwise pluymstryker. 
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The Dutch ronde [rond-wachte] and the French 
nde as well as the Italian and Spanish ronda 
le police-watch, the miUtary or armed watch, th& 
trole] are all as runde, roendcy as the participle - 
esent of the above runen^ roeneriy and thus the 
forming, the spying of that which is going on in 
e streets during the night by the corps in question, 
ir to go the rounds^ in the sense of to go to watch 
spy, to find out what others are about, as well as 
round [to whisper] and round y in round-house y 
atch or guard house] evidentiy belong here, 
le rf, in our more modern to round [as to whisper], 
3ms one of those paragogical uses of that letter, 
alogous to that of the b in the old spelling of 
^nib, now plum, and dumb, the same word with 
e Dutch domy Sfc; for the original form of our to 
^nd was to roun, to rowne, 

"Being come to the supping place, one of Kalander's 
^▼aiits BOUNDED in his ear ; at which he retired." 

SXOHEY. 

'* Sir old Rejnarde, is then thine aray. 

Whj doth my neighbour 'is wife gon so gay 1 

She is honourid ovr* all where she goth ; 

I sett at home, I have no thrifty cloth. 

What dost thou Sirra, at thy natghbour's house ? 

Is she so fair ? art thou so amorous 1 

What rownst'ow * with our maid? henediciteH* 

Chaucer. 

" Another rownbd to his fellow low 
And seid he lied." — Idem. 

** O noble Ovid ! Soth sayst thou God wote, 
What slight t is it, if love be long and bote. 
That he n'ill find it out in some manere 1 
By Fyramus and Thisbe men may lere t } 
Though they were kept fullstreight ovir all. 
They ben recordid rouwnino || through a wall ; 
There n' is no wight couth find out such a slight." 

Idem. 

* What whisperest thou t t Tiick, artifice. 

t Learn. II Whispering. 
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FELLOW. 



Spelt by Chaucer feUm^ felaw^ fcldy fehx^d, 
fehy fel. I suspect, a same word with the Dutci 
velghe [in Geimdin felge] with us felly y felloe, as 
the circle or round frame of the wheel composed of 
various members [joints, hmbs] acting as one from 
a common centre, and for a common purpose, and 
thus a circle of members or felloes mutually equal 
in importance respecting the purpose they are 
intended for in common. The term is used some- 
times in the plural number, fellies^ felloirs, and 
then in a collective sense, as the parts of a whole; in 
French, lesjantes de la roue. But a fellow^ 2& 
member of a same circle, by the particle a, as oim, is 
as one of the fellies or fellows^ and thus a single 
member of the society or circle in question. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society ^ is a member of that 
circle or society. He has no fellow, in the sense 
o. , he has no equal, is, as he forms no part of any 
cir<*le, he is a person per se, has no equal in any 
circle, or at least in the society or circle alluded to. 
A fellow of a same body or society, and a member oi 
a same body or society, are equipollent expressions. 
A fellow servant, is a servant of a same family or 
circle. A fellow creature, is a creature of a same 
constituency of parts or members, a creature of a 
same construction of members or parts, and as the 
phrase is never used but in relation to man, the 
same as fellow-man. A good or bad fellow, is a 
good or bad member of a same society or circle. 
Our expression to circulate a story, is used in a 
somewh'»t analogous direction of import, viz : that of 
to cause or make a story go from or by one member 
of the circle to another. Fellow can have no 
derogatory sense but through the context, or else 
from the manner in which the term is used. 

*' Cassio has been here set on in the dark. 
By Rodeiigo and fellows that are scap'd." 

Srakspeare. 
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" I have great comfort from this fellow : methinks be has 
^^ drowning mark about him: bis complexion is perfect 
8'MU)W8." — Shakspeare. 

** Opinion that did help to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession, 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A FELLOW of no mark or likelihood." — Shakspeare. 

The word velge [with us felly, felloe] is as 
^cl'ig, an adjective formation from welen, walen, 
[in Grothic walwyan] to turn round, to wheel, in 
Latin volvere. The w, v, and / are intermutating 
aspirates. Johnson adopts no etymology for the 
term. Minshew says it is as to follow ; Junius 
that it is as the Anglo Saxon fe, faith, and Ictg, 
bound. But though to follow is as volghen, folgen^ 
:n the same import, and from a same source in 
mother direction of meaning, yet that fellow can 
lever be brought out of this verb is manifest from 
ts import; and the etymology is a mere guess 
bunded upon a degree of similarity of letter between 
he two words in defiance of sense. 

**I wol the followen * ded, and I wol be, 
Jelawe t aad cause eke of The, quoth she. 
And though than nothing, save the deth onlj. 
Might The departin from me trewily ; 
Thou shalt no more departin from me. 
Than fro the deth, for I wol go with The." 

Chaucer, 

HUSBAND. 

Huys houwende ; q. e. the founder of the family ; 
:he one establishing the family, the one laying the 
bundation of the family, the one without whom 
Lhere would be no family [household, people living 
:ogether in a same house]. A ship's husband, is 
he who provides the ship with the means of being 
that for which it is intended, and thus in fact the 
bunder of, or provider for the ship. To husband 

* Sometimes spelt/o/lu« by the same writer. 

t Equal sharer, upon a same footing in regard to f'\te. 
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one's timcy is to provide time >vith use, to employ it, 
to make a due use of it. A husbandman is as, er 
huys bouwende rnaen ; q. e. by that he provides 
his family [the household]; in the import of, by 
tilling [working] the laud he keeps his family. 
From the ground sense of husbandy viz : the pro- 
vider or founder of a family or household, the term 
lias in a secondary use acquired that of a founder 
or provider for whatever may be the object in 
question. The word was spelt formerly htisbonde. 
HuySf with us house y in German hau^, is here ased 
in the import of family, either as inhabitants of a 
same house, or descendants of a same founder. 
Bouweuy to build up, to construct, to lay the 
foundation or ground, to construct, to create, to 
make, to make use of, to build upon, also to cultivate 
[to till] the land ; grounded in oue^ an antiquated 
term for earthy ground^ soil; and bouwen is as 6e- 
ou-en, q. c. to put the earth to use, to use it for the 
purpose of production, to cause it to produce that 
for which it was intended. 

" Lo here a sharp word for the nonis, 
Beside a well Jesu, both God and man, 
Speke in reprefe of the Samaritan ; 
Thou hast hadde five husbondis, quoth he. 
And that ilke man which that now hath The 
Is not thy husboii de ; thus aeid he oerteine, 
But what he ment thereby 1 cannot saine. 
Well ! but I ask a point ; why the fift man 
Was none uusbond to the Samaritan ? 
How many might she have in mariage 1 
Yet herd I nevir tellin in mine age. 
Upon this number true definitioun, 
Men may devine, and glosin up and doune ; 
But wele I wote express withoutin lye, 
God bad us for to wez and multiplie." 

Chaucer. Wife of Ba^ 

*' I was considering the shortness of life, and what ill 
HUSBANDS * we OTC of SO tcudor a fortune." 

Collier on Fame. 

* Bad users. 
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I hear a great husban d * say, that it was a common error to 
tk that chalk helpeth arable grounds." — Bacon. 

*' It will be a pastime passing excellent. 

If it be HUSBANDED t with modesty." — Shakspearb. 

TO COCK. 

Ls in the expression to cock the eye, and which 
)racticallyy to shut one eye and to look with the 
3r, as we do when we take aim, and as we do 
in we wish to direct the attention of another to 
ething which is passing in our presence ; and, 
lurport, it is to secure a direct [undivided] view 
he point or object in question. Te gad oecken; 
. to encrease the power of the other ; to render 
other more effective for the purpose intended ; 
is done when the sight is to be directed to one 
it. To cock your eye at a person, is as to call 
attention to you by shewing yours directed to 
. Gady gade, like, equal, a companion, consort, 
w; also weirgad, Oecken^ to augment, to add 
:o encrease, and the root of our to eke, as well 
he Latin augere. Omit [as in the more recent 
I of our dialect we do] the infinitive terminal en, 

te gad oecken^ sounds to cock. — Cock [the 
8 iHrd], the antient Dutch kocke in the same 
;e; but kop, having the same import in that 
;uage, as well as that of head, top, end, round 
p or globular mass at the top, the term cocky as 
quivalent in that sense, has been used by us in 
phrase hay-cocky a head or round heap of hay. 
K, as the spigot or tap in a barrel, has acquired 

name from the handle being formerly made 
I a figure of the common cock in miniature, or 
iast with that of its head ; and so has what we 
tlie cock of a gun, A weather-cocky is also to 
ccounted for in the same way. The Dutch use 
word haen, haan, cock, in the same sense and 

* Tiller of the ground. t Used. 

OL, TI. YL 
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for the saiEie reason. Cockty cocked y in the phrase 
cocked-hat f is as gekoeckt, cornered. Co€katoo^9» 
the bird so called, is as the creole — or negro Frencli 
caqu9^Uiuty all-cackle, all-prattle; caqueter, is, 
to chatter, to prattle, and caquetage, prattle, chat- 
tering. Cockf as in the piirase cock-boat, the 
broa4 and short boai belonging to a man of war, 
ift probably gcounded ia the Dutch cogge^ cog^ a 
small primeval vessel of burthen of a round, deep and 
broad build ; and Um elUfsis of kog^sehip [a cock- 
shipi ¥7heiry.,.pi«inace];v?iUibahut [belter] ovev the 
hobl [stowage]. Andi, I suspect, cock-pity in the 
phrase oockpit of o^ num of war, is as the covered 
place parted off in the hold or- well of the ship, aad 
thus as kogrpU [sliip's well}. Puty pit, a well, a 
hole in the ground, whence o^mpit, as well as the 
French;pu}f , tJie Latin puteutK, andthe Italian pozzo. 
Put is also used as di^f-put, tjbe black-hok of a 
prison, and thus a confined space within the prison, 
or a place of dc^le cpnfinemeut witlnn the 
prison. We had the terj» e^ggfi. at one time in use 
with u& in tlie import of a ship*s^boal» 

** This messangir adoun him gon to hie. 

And found Jaaon and Heretrles akro 

That in a cocioe to londe weniLi90."*^CHAvcKJt. 

" What manor of folke, ware and stable, that well fouoden 
hem a pardnraUe sete, and ne woll'uot be caste sdtiune with 
the loude blatte of the winde £uruf> and will dii{4se the Sie, 
menasjng withfloudes. liet 'hem escbue to bnildeoai the 
xoppE*, of the mountaigne, or in the. moist sondes. For the 
fell winde Auster tourmenteth the koppi f of the mountaignes, 
with all her strengthes. and the lose sondes refasen to herfi 
the berjv wei^hte8."-~CuAuc£»i Bte^, 

His berde as auie fox or sowe: was redde. 
And there to hxode as though it were a spade ; 
Upon the coppc t right of his nose be hade 
A weit, and thereon stode a tufi'te of heeres 
Bed aa the bristells of a sow' is eies." — Cbauceh* 

* Head, summit^ crown, top. f T^od, top, tip. 
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A COCKNEY. 

As an etFeminate, coddled, homebred person, one 
xiot used to hard fare and at a loss to shift for him- 
self when out of sight of the smoke of his family's 
chimney; but oftener used in the more special 
import of a Londoner, or rather of a London 
citizen, when in the country or from home, as one 
that has come from the fountain head of dainty 
fare and good keep. I suspect the term is an 
ellipsis of, kokene-jongy or kokene-molf or kokene^ 
U)ijf\ q. e. a kitchen boy^ a kitchen mole, a person 
who is never out of the kitchen, such a one as we 
call a dish-clout, one whom the cook threatens with 
the pinning a dish-clout to his tail, to keep himr 
from perpetually haunting the kitchen, and thus 
implying a person who is wretched when at a 
distance from the spot which affords him his princi- 
pal delight. Kokene^ keuckenCy a place where the 
victuals are dressed, a kitchen ; whence the Italian 
cocina, the Spanish cozinay and French cuisine. 
The word is derived from koeck^ a cake, a substance 
dressed by fire, whence kocken, to cook, and the 
Latin coquere. The term cockney has given much 
trouble to our etymologists, some of whom have 
fetched it out of coquin, and others out of the 
Italian cuccagna^ in French cocagne, but, as it 
appears to me, wrongly. With coquin it evidently 
can have nothing to, for a cockney implies nothing 
in common with a rogue or rascal ;' nor do I see how 
it can be got out of cuccagna, as the fabulous 
or imaginary country of abundance, where every 
kind of eatable is met with in profusion, and ready 
dressed, no other trouble being required than to eat 
away. 

"And yet I saye by my soule I bave no salt bacou, 
Ne no COKNEY, * by Christ, colapes for to make." 

Vis. Pierce Plowm, 

* Here either as a cook and so as the ellipsis of kokene-wijf, 
or else as a kitchen to dress die required meat. 
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<* So tbe COCKNEY, * did to the eels, when she put them 
i* th* pastj alive." — Siiakspbare. 

" llie COCKNEY, t trayelliDg into the countrj, is sarprised 
at the many common practices of rural affairs.*' — Watts. 

'* I am afraid this great lubber, the world will prove a 

COCKNEY |.*'—SllAKSPL ARE. 

COCK. 

In the phrase cock-sure ^ quite certain, I take to 
be the ellipsis of weathercock^ and thus, as much 
to be depended upon as the pointing of the weather- 
cock, in regard to the quarter whence the wind 
then comes or came last. As changeable as the 
weather-cock J is another direction of sense and 
refers to the proverbial changeableness of the wind 
and consequently of that which points out its 
changes. 

" You cataracts and hurricanes spout, 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown'd tlie cocks ||." 

Siiakspbare. 

" We steal, as in a castle, cocksurb.**— Siiakspbare. 

** I thought myself cocksure of bia horse, which he readily 
promised me.*' — Pope. 

TO COAX. 

To entice, to wheedle. T*u koecks ; q. e. hen 
are cakes for you; see the dainties which are 
ready for you [if you do as I wish]. Koecks the 
plural of koeck, cake, kitchen stuff, dressed mate- 
rial. T'u, te u, for you. T^u koecks sounds to 
coax, and, as in numberless other similarly grounded 
travesties, the sound coming out into the form of a 
verb, and the original import, by change of dialect, 
having, in course of time, disappeared, the phrase 
has been adopted in the modern form of our language 

* Here as the cook, kokene-wijf or kohene-jong, 
t Here as a Londoner , a shiftless coddled person. 
t Here also in tbe foregoing sense. Chaucer uses the 
term cockney , but I have lost the extract I had taken. 
II Weather-cocks. 
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as a verb, and used as such, but generally applied in 
regard to children or weak minded persons, to 
drivellers and old men married to young wives. 

" Tbe nurse had changed her note, she was muzzling and 
COAXING the child ; that^s a good dear, says she.'^ 

L*£sTRANOE. 

'* I COAX ! T wheedle ! Vm above it." — Farquhar. 

Probably to cocker y in the sense of to pamper, 
to spoil by indulgence, is simply, toe kock er ; p. e. 
to the cook there ; come then let us to the cook, 
implying, where I will get you something that you 
like ; and, as in the case of the above verb to coaxy 
adopted by travesty for a like part of speech, which 
in course of use has been extended into the im- 
port of — to entice weak minds by paltry undue 
allurements for some selfish purpose. Koch, cook, 
coquus, 

HE BROW-BEAT HIM, 

He intimidated him, overawed him, reduced him to 
a state of involuntary compliance by dread of what 
was to follow. Hie berouw biedt hem ; q. e. here 
the prospect of the penalty [penance'\ commands 
his obedience ; in this case the fear of repentance 
prescribes submission [rules his conduct]; the 
dread of regret enforces his compliance* Hie, 
hier, here. Berouw, regret, repentance, penitence, 
sorrow for what is done. Bieden, gebieden, to bid, 
to command, to rule« Hie berouw biedt hem, 
sounds he brow-beat him. Johnson says the 
phrase is as brow and beat, in the import of, to de- 
press with severe brows. But why does beat imply 
depress? A man may frown at another, but not 
insure obedience by so doing; but the dread of 
consequences, as the original phrase expresses, may 
and does generally ensure refraining from intended 
perseverance in action. The term brow falling by 
' analogy of sound into the travesty has mixed up in 
the expression an idea of knitting the brow and 
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frowning, tliat in truth has nothing to do with it? 
and caused its frequent misappVication. Instead of 
a reference to the check of a oiaA*s own conscience, 
which is the true meaning, it has been used as a 
clieck produced by the frown of another persoD 
upon him. And the absurdity of making an eye- 
l)row into a stick or cat-o-nine-<tails has kept its 
ground unmolested in common conversation. 

WITH A ROD OF IRON. 

As in the expression, he governs [rule^] with a 
rod of irouy and meaning lie a WY;jg.e, by fjaFJf* 
irf^^onal violence, outfage, dppiineeri^g. )fi;V 
^r rood aff^rfe aeu ; q. e. Ae ^howa by his counte- 
nancp that he is red fuith rfigp t^pp/n tkfi occa^ ; 
the redi^99 of hi^ face It^t^j^ bi^ beiilg iH a ht^ 
iliercat, and thus implying a temper ma^ife^ipg 
itself in its relations with o^ers, by the usual 
symptoms of being actuated by rage and fury, in- 
stead of being under the controul of i^eason and 
moderation. The origipal and travesty sound alike, 
arre aen, sounds iron. An iron rod is ior a bed- 
curtain or a hghtning conductor, and not for a 
mean of rule. In the phraises sceptre of iron, iron 
tears,, iron years of war, iron stands in the sen^ 
of these objects being used at brought forward hy 
lage, fiiry, violence, iingoverpable temper^ and not 
duly or proceedipg from any due motive. 

" I will converse with 1B05? * yritted fool&r- 
And unrespeciiye boys ; none are lor me 
That look unto oTe w^lt oonsiderate ejes.^ 

SHAfSfEARB* 

Arre, erre, ire, and irQ are the same word. 
Aenwi^sen, wijsen aen, to designate, to demonstrate, 
to point out. Roodf red, also wicked, malitious, 
deceitful, malignant. 

* Fools under the guidance of their fitrioas irrational 
lemperSj furious madmen. 
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BEAT. 

As in the expressions, he heat him nt whist, the 
^ay mare heat the grey horse, Sfc, Biedt ; q. e, 
takes the upper hand of [the command over], 
subjects the other to him, has the controul over, 
commands, is uppermost, has the superiority over. 
Biedty the tliird person present, of hieden, ghe- 
hieden, in the foregoing import, sounds heat» 



-*' Yon 8oul« of gee«e. 



That bear the abapeft of men, how bave you mn 
From slaves that apes would bbat." — Sbakspxabb. 

" Fire tUnei, Mavoius, 
Have I fought with thee, «o often baftt thou biikT me." 

ShaKspsabi. 

BEAT. 

As when we say, Hq heat down the price in 
the market. Beet; q. e. lowers, makes to go 
down, causes to become lower. The third person 
present of heeten, heten, to lower, to cause to sink 
down, to put down ; and thus in regard to price or 
bargain, to better it, to make it cheaper; and 
groundedly the same word with haten, haeten, 
haaten, hoeten, to better, to amend, to improve, to 
mend, to do good to, to be of use to, to piece up, 
to hotchj and formerly used by us in the shape of 
to hete. Hence the French ahattre and our to hate, 
to ahate. To hate fahate] a nuisance, is, to 
correct [mend, to put down] a nuisance, to better 
the state which caused the subject in question to 
be a nuisance. To bate a demand, is, to lower a 
demand, and thus to make it a better purchaite 
[bargain]. The storm ahates, the stortn lessens, 
mends, goes down. Un ahattement de cceur et 
d* esprit, is, a sinking [a lowering] of the heart and 
spirit. 

'* PhcBbus, that first found act of medeeine^ 
[Quoth she} and coud in %Y9tj wight 'ii»care» 
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Ileraedy and rode *, by herbis he knew fine t, 
Yot to bimselfo bis conuing was full bare, 
For lovo bad him so boimdin in a snaie, 
All for the dougbter of the King Admete, 
That all his craft ne coud his sorowe bete t>'' 

Chaucer- 

*' But what and she mj balis dete $, 

And be to me curteis and swete, 

She is nothing full certain, 

Jbovers she put in full g^ete pain. Ibid. 

" Pipin he couth, and fisbin» and nets bete H, 
And cuppis turn, and wrastle wel and shete." 

Ibid. 

**Thy temple shall I worship evir mo. 

And on thine aulter, where I ryde or go, 

I wol don sacrifise, and firis betb IT.** Ibid. 

** So that the Night semed sprad upon the yerth, if then 
the wind tliat bight Boreas, i sent out of the Cave of the 
Coiintre of Thrace, bbtetii ** this night, that is to saioe, 
chaseth it awaie, and disco vereth the closed day, thou shioith 
Fbcebus." — Ibid. Bobih. 

" Usury BEATS down the price of land, for the employment 
of money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchasing ; and 
usury way-lays both.'*— Bacon. 

TO BEAT THE HOOF. 

Properly explained by Johnson to go on footy 
to walk ; but for which meaning he gives no reason; 
by its terms the expression carries no such sense; 
. nor has it any but as the sound of one that bore 
the true import, which I take to have been, fu 
biedt de hoef; q. e. it is necessity tvhich obliges 
. you ; you would not walk if you could afford to 
ride ; and is an expression analogous to that of to 

« 

• Council, advice. t Find. 

t Better, lessen, diminish. 

§ Better [dimiidsh] my sufferings [woes]. 

II Mend, make better. 

IT Mend, bettor by stirring and adding fuel when wanted. 

** Abatetb, lessens, betters, improves. 
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pad the hoof, already explained in the first volume 
of this essay. Biedt as explained in the penulti- 
mate article. Hoefy hehoef, necessity, want, in- 
digence, destitution. 

A HUNT. 

As the imphed manner of following or pursuing 
the object intended to be taken or found, the way 
of catching or obtaining the object of the pursuit in 
question, has groundedly no reference to any mode 
of attaining the object ; nothing to do with hounds 
or dogs of any kind, but seems to me simply as the 
travesty of Er haend; q. e. er hou-end; i, e, a 
liolding, a catching hold of, a taking fast, a grasping, 
a griping, a seizing, the means or way not being 
necessarily imported in the term itself. The Dutch 
hauderiy houderiy our old to halte and modern to holdy 
the German halten and the Anglo-Saxon halden 
are a same word, and instance the interchanging 
phases of the sounds and literal forms of a, o, u. 
So that a hunt is simply an indefinite catching or 
taking; manner [ways, means, form] being inde- 
finitely imphed by the term itself. To hunt is 
formed from the above in its substantive sense, and 
thus to put in action the implied means of taking 
[catching] the object in point ; and is in fact the 
same word with our old to hent and to henterty as 
well as with the French hanter and our to hanty to 
hatmty formerly to hanteriy as well as the Latin 
hendere in prehendere, Johnson and others fancy 
the term to be grounded in hound [a dog] and to 
be as the Anglo-Saxon huntan; but has huntan 
any thing to do with hundl does it not mean to 
catch or take hold of by any means? We say, to 
HUNT out a passage in a book ; to hunt out for an 
argument; to hunt up evils by thought, Sfc; and 
what can a hound or dog of any kind have to do 
there ? Our term hunter was once spelt henter. 
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' ' For ffouetiine ben we * Godd *U iiiBtruments, 
And moois to doD his commandements, 
What so him lust upon his cretures. 
In dirers acts and in diners ignres. 
Withoutin him we hare no might oerteine, 
If that him list to stondin there ageyne. 

And sometime, at oar prayer, han we leve, 
Only the body, not the soale, to greve ; 
Witness of Job to whom we diddeu wo ; 
And sometime hare we might of bothe two, 
lliis is to saine, of body and sonle eke. 
And soneCtme we ben suff 'rid for to s^e 

Upon a man and don his sonle nnrest. 

Not his body, and all is for the best : 

When he withstondith our temptacioay 

It is a cause of his salyacion. 

Albeit that it was not oor entent. 

He shold be safe, but that we ahold htm hint f." 

Cbavcsb. 

** Bnt we then ben high aboTen, siker iroin all tnmnlte spd 
wode noise wareiie stored and endoaed in socbe a Paleis, 
wither as the clateryng or anoying folie nude not attaine, we 
scome soche raveners, and hentsrs f of foulest thynges," 

Ibid. Bosth. 

'*My boldenesse is turned to shame 

For false fortune played a game. 

At chesse with me, alas the while ! 

The trayteresse false and ful of gyle 

That all behoteth §, and nothing haltp. ||, 

She goth upright, and yet she halte IT •"-•-Ibid. 

"I Ve heard myself proelaimM ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Escaped TUB HUNT. Shakspbabb. 

* The deyil, who speaks here in the plural number, as if 
we devils, in reference to his various forms, characters, and 
figures he is presumed to take for his rarioufir purposes of 
deception. 

t Catch, take, lay hold of. t Hunters. 

§ Promises, as the Dutoh beheeten, in the same sense. 

II Holds, keeps, makes fast. 

% Limps, goes lame, and the same word at bottom as Ae 
forgoing to halte, which is to hold or come to a stop in the going 
on, to go on with stoppings, and we say, he has a halt m his 
gait, in the sense of he has a going on with intermitting 
holdings or stopping, and thus an irregular manner of going 
on. 
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" Evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him.'' 

Psalms. 

To hunt down a criminal^ to hunt for fleas, to 
hunt for an argument ; to hunt a fox or elephant, 
are equally sound phrases. The u in the term 
belongs to the primordial hou-en, to liold. 

To be haunted by a ghost, is to be hunted [pur- 
sued] by a ghost. To haunt a place, is to keep 
on coining to it, to pursue the coming to it. His 
mind is haunted by his evil conscience, his mind is 
pursued by his evil conscience. So that to haunt 
js used in the direction of to pursue and to overtake 
{re^ch]. Hci,nd, belongs to the same primordial 
|rerb| and so (ioes the jy\xi.ch.handteeren,\,o frequent, 
\Q Qq^\\Ti^Q, to go or come to. But hand is in the 
s^pier direction of a holding, a grasp ; of thi3> ia 
ftnptjier page. 

" I do HAT71IT the battle thus. 

Because some teU me thou are a king.''— «Suakspearx. 

" I have charged thee not to haunt about mj doors, 
\n hopest plainess thou hast heard me say 
My daughter's not for thee." Ibid, 

'* Where thejmost breed and haunt, I have obscrv'd 
Th« air is delicate.^ Ibid. 

CROSS AND PILE. 

As in the phrase, to play at cross and pile, and 
meaning to toss up a piece of coin, in the usual way, 
for a decision of the point in question ; the cross 
being formerly the dexter mark of the money of 
the day and the winning side wheQ it came up. 
Kruya endt peih cross terminates the business, 
decides the question, wins the stake, puts an end 
to the aflair. Kruys, dextra pars nummi, pars 
unficn nuv^mi, eruce plerilmque insignita, Munte 
[the mint ipaark] was, pars pastica, sive latus sin- 
isirum numnd, and the losing side ; and kruys of 
munte worpen, was, as we now should say, to toss ^p 
heads or tails, which last phrase lias been explained 
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ill the first volume of this Essay. Enden, eynd&n^ 
to cnfl, to finish, to terminate. Peil, the afl^, 
tliut which was to l>e»^one, the whole task, and 
sounds pile. 

'* This 1 humbly conceive to be perfect boy's play ; Crosj, 
i win, and pile, yoa lose, or what's your's is mine, and what's 
mine is my own.'*— Swift. 

"Neitlior cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes are qaite 
80 aucientas bandy dandy."— Arbuthnot and Pops. 

IIAKDY DANDY. 

As the play or dance on which the hands are 
alternately given and the places changed. Hand 
dij ! d* hand dij / q. e. the hand^ thou ! the hand, 
thou ! your hand ! your hand ! and is as the call 
of one dancer to the other, to give or take the hand, 
as is done while they alternately change places with 
each other. D^hand^ de hand, the hand. Dij, 
thou, thee, you. The original words sound handy, 
dandy, 

" See how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief! Hark, 
in thine ear; change places, and, handy dandy, which is the 
justice, which is the ihiefi — Suakspsars. 

" Neither cross nor pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite 
so ancient as uandy dandy. — Arbuthnot and Pope. 

DUCKS AND DRAKES. 

As the boys play by skimming a flat stone along the 
surface of the water, bo as to cause it to make as 
many bounds or ricochets as the skimmer's strength 
and dexterity can enforce. The superiority, in the 
play, is decided by the greatest number of times 
the stone touches and bounds upon the surface in 
consequence of the way it is slung from the hand 
of the performer. D'hach*s aen der reyches ; q. e. 
the hazard [event] is upon the touches^ the issue of 
the game depends upon the number of bounds 
[separate touchings] made on the surface of the 
water. Wlien we say, he has made ducks and 
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drakes with his money ^ it is merely in the sense of, 
he has thrown it away childishly and hopelessly ; 
and the stone is the boy's throw for a childish 
purpose and sinks at the end of its career to be 
lost in the water. Hach, in which the ch, as 
formerly with us, sounds ck, has been repeatedly 
explained in foregoing articles, as, chance, hazard, 
event, happening, fortune. I)*hach*Sy de hach is, 
the event [game] turns upon^ sounds as we pro- 
nounce ducks. Raeckj reycky touch, blow, is 
properly as raecke^ reycke, the contraction of 
raecking, rey eking, the participle present ofraecken, 
reyckeny to touch, to reach, and thus as the touch- 
ing or reaching ; so that aen der reyckes, is, on the 
touchings, and sounds and drakes, 

** Neither cross nor pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite 
so ancient as handj dandy. See preceding article, 

OVER HEAD AND EARS. 

As in the expressions, over head and ears in love 
[in debt, in misery, in difficulties, in poetry, in 
music] Sfc, Sfc, and always implying an over ardour 
[excess of passion] as the cause. It is the over 
ardour in the gratification of our pursuits and 
pleasures that brings on debt by a too great ex- 
penditure of our means. Overheet hand hiers ; 
q. e. in this case there is an over ardent agent, it is 
evident too great ardour is the agent [cause] of 
what we see [what takes place]. And hand is here 
in the sense in which it is used in the phrase, / have 
had 710 hand in all this, that is, I have had no agency 
[I have been no agent, I have not been the cause] 
of all this. Overheet, over hot, too much heated, 
too ardent, over fiery, over eager, over passionate, 
over affectionate, too attached to. Hier's, hier is, 
here is. In this case Johnson tells us the phrase is, 
as, over the whole person. But where is the use of 
adding the word ears after head, for surely if a man 
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is into any mess over the head, we do not want to 
bo told his ears are in the same pickle? Besides 
what can the immersion of the ears have to do ia 
relation to the quantum of either love or debt. 
Auricular confession^ \^e may underst^ndy but 
auricular irnmersion, would pi»ssle any oae. Over 
heel hand hiers soands over head and e6fs, 
dropping tlie aspirate in kamd and hier, 

** In jingling rhymes Well foittfed and stxxHig, 

He fighu entrench'd o'sm i»ax> Aino earv in sdnxs." 

GRA'NVILiB. 

HEAD Airi> SHOULt>ERS. 

As when we say, he brought in the subject head 
and shoulders, and mean;>he brought the subject in 
when there was no occasion, at a wrong or un- 
seasonable moment, when it was not called for by 
the circumstances of the case, and thus improperly, 
unduly, wrongly. Heet aen schuld dere's ; q. e. 
to be heated, even in that which may be your duty 
to do, is to do wrong ; when you have what you 
are bound to do to perform, to act with heat 
[passion] is mischievous [faulty, injurious]. Heet, 
rash, passionate, hot, hasty, precipitate. Aen, 
concerning, in, upon the occasion of. Schuld, 
schoud, obligation, debt, duty. The moral of the 
expression, is that the good effect of all we do 
depends upon its being done at its proper moment, 
and in a proper manner. Dere, deyre, hurt, injury. 
^S, is, is. The best intention is often defeated by 
the time and manner of carrynig it into execution. 
Schuld, dere's sounds shoulders, Johnson tells 
you the expression head and shoulders implies, by 
force. But why ? for surely there is nothing in the 
form of the two words which will lead to such 
meaning. These two parts of the body are un- 
combineable in action ; and the phrase if not referred 
from its travestied to its original form is sheer 
nonsense. How a mind, of the grasp of Johnson's, 
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couM pass in review the numerous files of similarly 
constructed phrases belonging- to a language of 
which he was expoundimg the termiK and re- 
constructing the lexicography, without once per- 
caving, or at least acknowledging, the impossibility 
of accounting for them in their present literal forms, 
seems to me an instance of one of the most remark- 
ably absences in genius 1x>> be met with in the whole 
sphere of literature. By how many absurdities has 
this single deficiency of insight occasioned his great 
and unparalleled work to be blurred:. 

In regard to shouloeii^ in the unadulterated 
sense of that term, it is as the Dutch schouder, 
sohaldery schtdder, and secans to me to be derived 
fiom schouwen, to show, to point out, also to expose 
to view ; and to be as schouder, in the import of 
the pointer out, or that which supplies the means 
of giving the required direction to the arm and 
mdex finger towards the object intended to be 
shown, and could we do so without the joint in- 
tended by that term ? Shoulder is also used in the 
sense of a prominence, as the two are to the upper 
side extremities of the square of our body. It is 
also used as a trope for strength ; and it is within the 
region of that part of our body we naturally place 
any load we have to carry, upon us. To shoulder 
out of a place, is to show the way out of it, to direct 
the going out of it, though, owing to the term 
shoulder, generally construed as an actual shoving 
by the arm ; but do we, or can we either shove or 
remove any thing by a shoulder, unless we put it 
upon that part and carry it ? and this is not what 
is meant by the expression. Schoudt, schout, a 
district-magistrate or judge, a sherifi*, baiUff, is from 
a same source^ and as the one who reviews, show& 
and decides guilt or debt, he who looks out as 
Justice in the various relations of society. Schoudt 
[schout] by naoht [one who watches for the others 
in the night time, the looker out for happenings in 
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the night] is a term used both for a rear-admiral, a 
patrolcy iiiul a vmUivife ; and our scout , as spy, is 
tlic same word with the Dutch schouty in the above 
meaning. To scout a man out of society, is, like 
to shoulder him out of a room, to show him out of 
it, to direct him to leave it. I suspect the French 
term ccout, and Scouter, as well as the Latin aus 
culture y to listen, to be upon the watch with the 
ear, to keep the ear upon the guard, belong to 
this stock. HoBNE Tooke derives shoulder from 
the Anglo-Saxon scylan, the Dutch scheelen, to 
separate, to divide; but that would do for any 
joint or divider of parts, and could never, by any 
conjuration, bring out either shoulder, schulder, or 
schottder. The word was formerly spelt, with us, 
schoadCf which is the Dutch schoud, as shoulder. 

'* 1'he duo fasbion of bjrrthe is this, first the head cometh 
forworde, then foloweth the neck and shouoes." 

Btrth of Manktnde. 

" When you rivet your pin into a hole, yoar pin must have 
a SHOULDER * to it, thicker than the hole is nnde, that the 
SHOULDER * slip not through the hole as well as the shank." 

MOXON. 

HoRNE Tooke also thinks our term shilling, the 
Dutch sc helling^, a silver piece of money, is cor- 
ruptly written for shillcn, as scylen^ and so an 
aliquot part of a pound ; but shilling is as schell- 
ingh, the participle present of schellen, to ring, to 
chink, as pure silver should when tried by that 
test, and thus as, nummus tinniens sono argenti 
solidi integrique. And schelm, as a notorious thief 
or rascal, is no other than the contraction of this 
schelling, as the making a noise in the world, by his 
villainous practices, and thus becoming notorious by 
them. And we say such a one is a notorious 
rascal or thief, 

* Here evidently as an oxtendinjj prominence on each side ; 
as the shoulders are. 
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" Lord Strutt's money shines as bright, and chinks as well, 
as that of Squire South. — Arbuthnot. 

" When not a guinea chiivkbd on Martinis boards, 
And Atwill's self was drained of all his hoards." 

Swift. 

" The particular ringing sound in gold, distinct from the 
sound in other bodies, has no particular name." — Locke. 

*' People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, will be 
still bringing it in by head and shoulders, over and over, 
in several companies.*' — L'Estranob, 

"They bring in even figure of speech, head and shoulders, 
by main force, in spite of nature and their subject." — Fblton. 

The word shoulder in the expression, shoulder 
of mutton^ is in the sense of an arm of mutton ^ 
and thus in the ground sense of the word shoulder 
as above explained, but analogously extended to 
a sheep. 

HEAD. 

As in the phrases, he made head against his 

enemies; he made head against the storm; he 

gave his liorse his head, Sfc; and in the sense of he 

took means to defend [guard, protect, preserve] 

himself against his enemies [the storm]; he left his 

horse to his own guardianship [care of himself], let 

him go his own way, the way he chose for his own 

safety. Hoede [huede]; q. e. custody, protection, 

guard, defence, safeguard, conservation, caution ; 

with which our heed, formerly spelt hed and hede, 

is the same word. 

«< Sometimes has Henry Bolingbroke made hsad * against 
my power." — Shakspearb. 

"Two valiant gentlemen making head against them, 
seconded by half a dozen more, made forty run away." 

Ralbzgb. 
*' He gave his able horse the bead, ^ 
And bounding forward struck his agife heels 
Against the panting sides of bis poor jade. 
Up to the rowel hilts." Shaiipiare. 

* Guarded himself [defended, protected, himself] against 
my power. 

VOL. II. T* 
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ARM. 

As the limb that turns about by the shoulder 
joint, tlic same word as the Dutch and German 
arm^ which is the contraction of arring^ the anti- 
quated participle present of arren, to turn, to turn 
upon, and thus as the turning limb, or that which 
turns by its joining. Hence also harrCj a hinge. 
The Latin annus seems also to belong to this 
source. The arm of a tree^ is simply as the turning 
of the tree at that point, and so is an arm of the 
sea [or river]. 

HEADSTRONG. 

In the sense of ungovernable, unmanageable, 
furious. Heete*s ster-wrongh ; q. e. flying in a 
rage is stark mischief; becoming fiirious is sheer 
offence [wrong, grievance, injury]; fireing with 
passion, must lead to nothing but unmixed wrong. 
Hcete is the participle present of heeten^ to become 
heated, to grow warm, to wax hot, and thus as 
growing hot, S, is, is. Sterre, ster, stark, quite, 
immoveably. Wrongh, wronck, wrong injury. 



•" He ill aspires to rule 



Cities of men or headstrong multitudes. 

Subject himself to anarchy within." Milton. 

*' JIow now my headsi rong ! wbere have you been gadding, 

Where I have learnt me to repent the sin 

Of disobedient opposition." Siiakspeabe. 

*'An example of iieabstrono inconsiderate zeal, no less 
fearful than Achitophel from proud and irreligious wisdom." 

Hooker. 

Johnson resolves the term formally into head 
and strong ; but what's that ? a headstrong man is 
any thing but a strong headed man, and what else 
is to be made of the two words in their literal 
form? 
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HEADY. 

Passionate, rash, furious, foaming. Heet dije ; 
q. e. mounting into heat, rising up [coming] to a 
state of heat; waxing hot; increasing to a stat^ 
of foam, froth ; bringing on fury, fire. Heety heat, 
a heated or furious state. Dijen, dijgheuy dijdenj to 
augment, to increase^ to promote, to grow up, of 
which G?ye is as the contracted participle present 
dijing. Johnson grounds the term in heady but 
there are, I hope, at least as many cool heads as 
hot heads. Besides what has the word head to do 
in the phrase heady current ? It is really treating 
head as if it were a fire-place or volcano, but even 
these are sometimes without signs of heat. 

** Take pity of jour town and of joor people, 
While yet the cool and temp'rate wind of g^nce 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds, 
Of BEADY murder, spoil, and villainy." — Shakspbarb. 

** Those only are regarded who are true to their party ; and 
all the talent required is to be hot, to be htady, to be violent 
on one side or the other.'*— Tbmple. 

*' Men, naturally warm and heady, are transported with 
the greatest flush of good nature.*' — Addison. 

** I was entertained with a sort of wine, which was very 
HEADY, but otherwise seem'd to be sack." — Boyle. 

" Never came reformation in a flood. 

With such a hbaoy current scow'riug faults ; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulness, 

So soon did lose its seat.'' Shakspearb. 

A MALKIN. 

A female scarecrow, an untidy slovenly female 
object, a disgustfuUy bedizened woman ; a woman 
rendered a fright by the arrangement or tawdriness 
of the dress. Molikinne [as the feminized Moliki; 
q. e. o scarecrow, a frightful figure, an object of 
disgust, and thus a female scarecrow. And moli" 
kinne has the precise sound of our pronunciation 
of nto/Aiit. Moliky is the travesty of Molochy Uie 
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horrid king, to whose idol human sacrifices were 
offered ; but, in the travesty, used in a ludicrous 
and contemptuous sense. Inne is a usual feminizing 
suffix; een god^ a god, eene godinne^ a goddess, 
em graaf, a count, eene gravinney a countess, Sec. 
Grimalkin, I take to have a same source, and the 
adjunct ^ri is the metathesis oigiere^ greedy, de- 
vouring; so that grimalkin, as the cat, is the 
devouring [greedy] terror of its peculiar prey, and 
the travesty of gieremolikinne ; q. e. greedy scare' 
crow, frightener, or, probably, as the nearer sense 
of devourer of its live prey, and a trope of the 
blood-devouring monster. Johnson resolves mal- 
kin into mol, Mary, and kin, the diminutive termi- 
nation ; but why should little moll be necessarily 
a scarecrow or fright? The gri in grimalkin he 
construes into the French gris, grey, so that gri- 
7nalkin would be as grey little Moll, and that the 
trope for a cat ! 

'* First MoLocn, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents tears, 
Though for the noise of drams and timbrels loud. 
Their children's cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To this grim idol** Miiton* 

*' The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram' bout her reecky neck, 
Climbing the walls to eye him." Shakspeare. 

"Orimalkin to domestick vermin sworn 

An everlasting foe, with watchful eye. 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 

Sure ruin." Philips. 

TRASH. 

Worthless stuff, matter of little value, rubbish, 
refuse, offal. *T rys ; q. e. the tops or shoots ojf 
bushes or hedges ; that portion which is clipped off 
and treated as mere refuse, left to be trodden under 
foot as not worth taking away. Hence the verb 
to trash, in the sense of to clip [to lop, to crop, to 
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top] hedge rows and young trees; and also to 
humble, to degrade. *Trys, 'et rysy het rys, twig- 
ends, young shoots, the year's shoots ; also faggots 
of these ; and sounds as we pronounce trash, 

" Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing; 

TwBS mine, 't is his ; and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which notenridbes him 

And makes me poor indeed." Suakspeabb. 

" Weak foolish man I will heaven reward us there. 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here." 

Pope. 

" Being once perfected how to grant suits, 

How to denj Uiem ; whom t* advance, and whom 

To TRASH for evertopping." Shakspearb. 

"Not such as was fit to be imposed upon hard-hearted 
Jews, to encumber and trash them, but such as becomes an 
ingenuous people/* — Hammond's Praet, CatedUsm, 

NECK OR NOTHING. 

As when we say, it was neek or nothing with him, 
in reference to some venturesome, dangerous, tickel- 
ish undertaking, in which the person in question 
was engaged, either by design or chance ; one by 
the event of which either great good or great evil 
must happen to him. Na heck \n*hech'\ hoore 
nauw sieing ; q. e. when you come near to^ under 
the, portcullis [trap-fall of the town gate] you must 
look sharp about you [implying either for fear it 
should be let down and enclose you a prisoner or 
else kill you, by coming upon you]; so that the 
expression comprehends a crisis by which you may 
be either killed or taken, or succeed in your attempt, 
for the risk evidently applies to some assailant or 
combatant engaged in the storming or surprising 
some fortified town, and refers to a state of things 
gone by for ages ; but one to which all the travesties 
of this nature must necessarily relate ; and a circum- 
stance always to be kept in view in the devclopement 
of their original structure. iVa, naa, nae^ near^ 
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nigh. Heck, portcullis, fall-gate or sliding barrier 
inside the principal gate, secreted above within a 
grove, and so contrived as to be let down at will, 
either to enclose the assailants who have ventured 
within it, or keep others out; porta cataracta 
jtendula et reddens, Na heck, rCheck, sounds 
neck. Hooren^ behoaretif to become, to suit, to be 
jiroper for. Nauw^ narrowly, carefiilly, exactly. 
Sieing, the old form of the participle present of ^n, 
to see, to look at, to attend to ; and nauw sieing 
sounds as we utter the word nothing, HoorCy 
dropping the aspirate, sounds or, 

STARLIKGS. 

The starlings of a bridge ^ as the projecting spurs, 
abutments, lean-tos of its piers ; a term omitted by 
Johnson, but as genuine English as any word in 
that language and the familiar and technical term 
for the object intended by it. Star -helling s; q. e. 
the radiating spurs of the piers of the bridge ; the 
star-cornered abutments or lean-tos of the piers; the 
projecting inclined supports of the piers ; les talus 
des piles d^un pont ; the inclined supports of the 
])iers. StarrCf star, sterre^ ster, steme, star, and 
also any thing with radiating projections or corners. 
Helling y a lean-to, an inclined support, a snag, a 
spur, as expressed by the French talus ; and star- 
hellings sounds precisely as we pronounce starlings, 
as may be proved by trial. 



" "The strong-based promontory 

Have I made shake, and pluck 'd up by the spurs 

The pine and cedar." Shakspeare. 

BRIDGE. 

[Spelt by Chaucer and his cotemporaries, brigg, 
brigge] the same word with the Dutch brug, brug- 
ghe in the same sense, and the contraction of 
berugging, the making a back to, the bebacking, 
indorsatio from rug, rugghe [back] spelt by Chaucer 
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""^Oi ^9^9 Ttggin and used in his day in the 

same meaning, viz. back. So that a bridge is as 

a backing or support made over a river [water] ; 

th^ bridge of the nose, is the bone which supports 

the nose ; and the bridge of a fiddle , is that which 

supports the strings of such instrument. But, I 

suspect, Tugy rugghe is as the eUipsis of rugghebeen, 

back< bone, the upright Une of bone which supports 

the body, termed by Chaucer riggin-been; for 

rugghe f rug, of itself, as Bilderdijk observes, is 

as rig, rij-ig, from rij, straightness, uprightness, 

and thus as the straight direction of the body or 

the Hne which holds the body straight. Hence 

richel, rijchel, rijghel, a rule, and also a bolt, for 

which last sense of the word the Dutch have the 

term bout, both in the import of bolt, as a straight 

fastening bar, and also as the club-headed arrow 

for the cross-bow, in both which last senses our 

bolt is the same word. We say, as upright as a 

bolt, and as straight as an arrow. Propably the 

Latin regula is no other than the above rijghel, 

reghel, a ruler or rule ; our terms the rigging and 

to rig, both belong to this stock of words, in the 

sense of regulated supporting, and to make a regular 

support for the sails, &c. We say to back a 

person in the sense of to support him. To back a 

man in or out at play, is to support your opinion 

that he will be in or that he will be out at the play, 

that he will win or that he wil| lose. 

"And when he fond he was yhurt, the Pardonere gan to threte 
And swore by seynt Amjas, that he shuld ahigg. 
With stroks hard and sore even oppon the rigo *." 

Chaucer. 

" Thereto she conthe skipp, and make a game, 

As any kid or calfe following its dame ; 

Her mouth was swete as brakit or the meth, 

Or horde of applis layd in hay or heth. 

Winsing she was as is a jolly colt, 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt.'' Chaucer. 

* Back, back bone. 
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Ridge, both in the phrase of a ridge ofkilU as well 
as the ridges formed by the plough^ belongs also to 
the above fieanily of words^ in the sense of a row or 
series of hills and of the straight lines formed by 
the plough. 

HoAKE TooKE derives the foregoing terms to 
rig and riggina hom the Anglo-Sazon wrigan, 
to cover^ but what has the rigging of a ship to do 
with covering ; the covering oi the ship is the deck, 
and the covering of the deck, when one is wanted, 
is the awning. We say to rig afieet^ as well as to 
rig a ship, but we dont mean either to cover a 
fleet or to furnish a fleet with covering. 

BODKIK. 

A dagger, a short sword; also the kind of 
needle which serves to draw thready ribband, or 
tape along the loop to where required to be drawn. 
Bod eck inne ; q. e. direction puts in the point [the 
edge]; according as directed by the hand the 
point enters; the angle penetrates the place to 
which it is pointed. Bod, gebod, direction, order, 
mandate. Eck, edge, corner, angle, as ec, ac, eg, 
sharpness, pointedness. Inne as the third person 
of the potential mood of innen, in the sense of to 
make to go in, or enter And bodkin in the phrase 
to ride bodkin h the same word, in the import of to 
ride by a corner or end, and not by the whole seat 
as when there is due room for all the three people. 
A person who rides bodkin in a chaise is one who 
has a seat by an ed^e as well as on an edge, or 
small portion of the whole ; one who edges in or on. 

'* To Rome again repairith JuUu«, 

With his tiiampbe laureate full hie 
But on a time Brutus and Cassius, 

That eyre' had of his hie estate envie« 
Full privilie had made conspiracie, 

i^genst his Julius, in subtill wise 
And caste the place in which he should ydie 

With fioo£Kx»s, as I shall you deyise. 
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This Julias to the CapttoU weut 

Upon a daie, as he waft woBt to gone. 
And in the Capitoll anon him hent *, 

This false Brutus, and his other fone f. 
And sticlrid him with bodskxms anone 

With many a wounde, dec. Uo," Chaucbk. 

** For who would bear the whips and ftcoms of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pang of despis'd love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

I'hat patient merit of th' unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bore bodkin t ? Who would fardels § bear 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death,-— 

The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

I'lian fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sickly'd o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterptizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry. 

And lose the nftme of action/' Sha&sfbase. 

'* Tbei laugh and daunce, thei trippe and sing, 

And laie nought up f<Hr ther living, 

But in the taveme all dispendeth 

The winning whiche that God 'hem sendeth ', 

Than goeth he fardxx<s for to here. 

With a gode chera as he did ere, 

To swinke and travile he not iainith. 

For to robbin he disdainitb." Cuaucxb. 

Johnson has adopts Skinner's etymology for 
hodkifiy viz. boddiken^ Y^hich he explains to be a 
small body. If ia any language there ever could be 

* Caught him, pursued him. f Foes, enemies. 

X Dagger, sword. 

% Burwens, probably as vaer-deeU ; q. e. the portions to h€ 
borne, the shares we have to bear, the fixed [loads] allotments 
for us to support [carry], whence tiie IXxH^aafardello and the 
French fardiau |l>urthen]. Finer, veer, voer, v^tura, the 
carrying, the carriage, the bearing, the loading. Deel, d^jh 
portion, part, diviwon, proportion, distribution, of which 
detU is a plural. 
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such a term as boddiken in that sense, how would 
it apply either to a sword, dagger, needle, or the 
one who rides between two on die edge of the seat, 
or ou the edge of his posteriors ; for he may be 
one with a very large body as well as a very small 
one ? He teUs you also fardel is as the Italian 
fardello and French fardeau ; but not what they 
are. 

WITH A WITNESS. 

As when we say, he has done it with a witness, 
and mean he has done it effectually [properly, tho- 
roughly, completely] . The expression is emphatical, 
and now only usea in famiUar discourse Wifse er 
%vite in is : q. e. shewing there is knowledge 
[science, skill] in it ; demonstrating there a com- 
plete acquaintance with the subject in question; 
and thus importiug it was done as effectually and 
completely as a thorough knowledge of the subject 
could insure. In its literal form the phrase has 
no meaning whatever; but is sheer nonsense. 
Johnson says, without accounting for it in any 
shape, it is a low expression; but what does he 
mean by low, for the phrase, though familiar, is as 
much in u^e among the upper and educated class 
of society as among the opposite class. It is not 
an expression in any way derogating from good 
breeding or high station in society ; and certainly 
not a low-spirited one. Wete, weet, wite, witte, 
science, knowledge, skill, instruction, according to 
BiLDERDijK as wetenschapy knowledge ; and pro- 
bably grounded in vatten, to comprehend, to take 
in, to conceive, which gives rise also to vijten, now 
spelt vitten, to question, to carp at, to cavil at, to 
doubt about as knowing better, and thus, as a 
preeterite formation, that which is conceived, known, 
understood. The Gothick has witan for weten or 
wijten, to know — It is evident there is a connection 
between w€ten,to know, to wit, and wet ten, to whet, 
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to sharpen, for we say a sharp fellow, for a knowing 
fellow, and the Dutch geslepen [the participle past 
of slijpen, to whet, to sharpen] for sly, cunning, 
acute ; but to develope the source of the connection 
between these terms would lead to an article of 
too great extent for this place or for the purpose 
here in view. Our wit, as sense, clearly belongs 
here, and is as a mean of conception, knowing, 
understanding, and the Jive wits, is synonymous 
with the Jive senses, as the five means of perception, 
by which all knowledge is obtained by us ; and in 
this sense we say, " he was frightened out of his 
wits.** Wijse, as the participle present of wi/scw, 
to shew, to demonstrate, to point out. In is, as 
with us. Wijse er wite in is, sounds with a 
witnis, and witnis is the way we utter witness in 
our current speech. 

** Here was a blessing handed out with the first pairs of 
animals at their creation ; and it had effect with a vittMSi." 

WOODWABD. 

" Now gall is bitter with a witness ; 

And love is all delight and sweetness.'* Prior. 

'* The king your father was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgment. Shakspbark. 

"They never meet but there's a skirmish of wit between them." 

" Alas, in his last conflict four of his^v* wits went 

baiting off, and now is the whole man govem'd bv one.*' 

OHAK8PEABB. 

" If our WITS run the wild goose chace, I have done ; for 
thou hast more of the wild goose in one of thj wits, than I 
have in mj whole ^v«." — Shakspearb. 

'** Lhad a son, 
Now outlaw*d from mj blood, he sought my life ; 
The grief has eraz'd my wits." Shakspearb. 

" Nowe, my gode eme ♦, for Godd *is love I pray 

[Quoth she] come of and tell me what it is. 
For bothe I am agast for what ye wol say, 

* The mother's' brother; but I suspect the same word 
with the old Dutch am, tutor, guardian, foster-father, and 
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And eke it longitfa Hie to wit * i wis t. 
For whetiiir it be wel, or be tmis. 
Say OD, let me Bot in this fere ydwel.*' 

Chaucer. 

*' For sithe he might not come and gone. 

As he was whilome wonte to done. 

He might it sone wits t snd se. 

But now al otherwise wots § he.*' Id£m. 

*' And jet lireth thy wife that is attempie of wim ||, and 
passyng other women in clennesse of chastitie." 

Idem. 

'* And Teiily it semid that he had 
The telvin wittb %, but yet to let her go 
His herte misgave him eyirmo." Idem. 

" For by this werke North, Soothe, Weste, ne Este 

There n' is yfostrid man, ne birde, ne beste. 

It dothe no gode, to my wrm **, bat annoyeth* Idem. 

A PET. 

A pet, a favourite, something preferred to 
another; the object of more attention than is 
bestowed in common ; a darling, a fondling. Er 
bete ; q. e. there is that which is profited [that 
which is benefited] y more than the others; the 

amme, bringer ap, foster-mother, nnrse, alumna, alma maUr, 
in Spanish ama where amo is used for the nurse's husband ; and 

bthe motiter is tiie nurss ordained by iiatorej the mother*s 
isr, and so uncle; and I have little doubt the import of 
«ns, as mother's brother, arises out of am, as the nurse** [by 
nature's logic, mother's] brother, Y tambien vulgarmente se 
iUuna AMO el marido del ama de algun nino; and amo is also 
the name given among the common people to the husband of 
the nurse that has brought up some child. Of the source of 
the above Dutch am, amme, in another place, merely observing 
in this, that am is held by Bildbrdijk to be the same word 
with the Latin am in composition \ambire, ambUio, ambactut, 
•ambigp, ^c] at bottom the Dutck om and German um, 
about, around, and thus in the import of watching, attending 
to, oFer, about, never absent from. 

• To know. 

t Certain, as the Dutch gewU in the same sense. 

t Know. § Knew. || Wisdom, knoivledge, science. 

IT Knowledge, understanding, opinion, thought. 

** To my way of thinking, in my opinion, as lar asl know. 
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object of greater benevolence than the rest ; that 
one whose interest is more the subject of the 
attention of the person in question, than all other 
objects ; that is cockered and coaxed at the expense 
of the rest. Bateuy beten, haeteuy to do good to, to 
profit, to benefit, to increase the prosperity of; 
and once in use with us in the form of to bete and 
from baty bety baet, profit, lucre, utility, benefit,, 
also in use with us in Chaucer's time as bete, P 
and b, as has been often exempUfied in this essay, 
are well known interchanging consonants; the 
Welchman utters plood for blood ; and sound b a» 
Py and bety bete, sounds pety pete, the e being pro- 
nounced as in lety frety Sfc; and the terminal e, 
as in our old nouns, having no sound. But the 
former pronunciation of the word may have been 
as peet or petey for pet was once spelt peat, 
Johnson thinks it comes out of the French word 
petit ! An evident whim. 

"A pretty peat I it is best put finger in the eye 

An she knew why." SnAKspEARB* 

" A citizen and his wife 
Both liding an o&e horse, npon the way 
I orertook \ the wench a pretty peat." Donne* 

** Yete is ther none fiunir, that would I hete *, 

Than I to do you ese or else beie \J* Cmavcer. 

IN A PET. 

In anger, in a cross humour, in a passion. In 
er bij *et ; q. e. in anger by thaty in a passion at 
it ; in a fury [rage, wrath] at what has happened 
or been done. Sound b as /?, as in the preceding 
article a pety and bij *et sounds pet. In, as with 
us. ^r, erre, ire, anger ; and. also angry, out of 
temper, as well as erring, doing wrong, in fault. 
Er doMy errour, state of erring, fault ; hence the 
Latin iray irasciy error, errare, Sfc, Sfc; and our 
own ire, Ira, as erre in Dutch has both the sense 

* Say, assert. t Benefit, profit, use, good. 
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of anger and fault [mistake]. Ira est libido 

ulciscendi ejus qui videtur IcBsisse injurid, — Ob 

similis iram fug(B eh missi erant ; where ira in the 

first sentence is as anger, angry feeling ; in the 

second error, fault, mistake ; and in truUi what is 

anger [passion] but a temporary aberration from 

the due mood of mind and temper ? and what is a 

fault f [mistake] but an error of the mmd ? We find 

the e resolving dialectically into the t in passing from 

the Dutch erren [to err] into the German irren^ the 

same word. 

" Life, given for noble purposes, most not be giren up in a 
PET, nor wbin'd away in love/'— Collier. 

"If all the world 

Should IN A PBT of temperance feed on pulse. 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but freeze 
Th* all- giver would be nnthankt, would be unpraised. 

Milton. 
"If we cannot obtain every thing we ask, our next business 
is to take pet * at the refusal.*' — L* Estrange. 

PEEVISH. 

Irritable, easily provoked, waspish, petulant, of 
a temper not to be trusted, but to be treated with 
caution. Bij wie ^s; q, e. is like a bee ; he is one 
with the nature of a bee, implying easily provoked to 
sting [to show signs of spite and venom]. Sound h 
as/7, which a welchman would do without being told, 
and^ye wie's^oxm^^peewish [peevishi, Johnsons's 
remark at this word, is ; ''Junius, with more reason 
than he commonly discovers, supposes peevish to be 
formed by corruption from perverse; Skinner 
rather derives it from heeishy as we say waspisk.** 
And Skinner was near hitting the nail on the head, 
while Junius might as well have looked for the 
word in Piewit or Pewet as in perverse^ which is 
as stubborn, wrongheaded, selfwilled, contradictory, 

* Here pet is used after the travestied form of the original 
phrase, and us a sustantive in itself, which it is not, but by 
disguise. 
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and without even a shade of either the true import 
or sound of peevish. 

'* She is PEEVISH, sullen, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty." 

Shakspeare. 

"Neither will it be satire or pbbvisu invective to affirm, 
that infidelity and vice are not diminished.'* — Swift. 

— — ** I will not piesume 

To send such peevish tokens to a king." 

Shakspeare. 

" Those deserve to be doubly laughed at, that are peevish 
and angry to no purpose." — L'Estranob. 

Obs. Put waspish in the place of peevish in all 
the above extracts, and the sense would be as 
complete and in a same significance. 

WORLD. 

The Dutch wereld^ wareld, more correctly, as 
BiLDERDijK suggests, wurelty in German welt, 
werelty once worold; in Saxon woraldy in Friesish 
worldt. Grounded in the antiquated war en ^ now 
wesen, wezen, in the Danish vcere [read weere]; 
q. e. to be^ to exist. From waren comes the 
adjective warel, i. e. the being, being, [in Latin ens, 
in Greek to or] and from that is warelte [world] ; 
so that world is as, all that exists, being of every 
kind ; the collective appearance of all things, that 
is, of all that which comes within the scope of the 
senses, or is adduced to us by reason through their 
agency ; as when we see a house, though we may 
not see its builder, his existence is as surely 
adduced to our mind by reason as the house by the 
senses. From this waren [to be] we have our was 
and were, as the prseterite form of the verb / am, 
in the infinitive to be, now placed by grammarians 
under the predicament of one of the irregular verbs ; 
a class of verbs arising simply from the loss of the 
original regular tenses belonging to them, and the 
gradual intrusion, in course of time and use, of 
those of other verbs carrying an analogous import. 
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Warelt had no plural. like all other words, in 
the course of use, world has been extended into 
various secondary imports of meaning ; as in, <o 
live in the fashionable world; a man of the world 
[one who keeps up appearances, does as others do]; 
there is no beleiving what the world [appearance] 
says, Sfc. Sfc, The world to come^ is the state of 
being [or the being in a state] of things not per- 
ceired by our senses, nor conceived by the mind in 
point of actual form in our present state; and 
thus a state of which the certainty may exist 
without the knowledge of the kind ; as we may 
know tomorrow will come but not what sort of 
tomorrow it maj be. World vrithout end^ is simply 
as a state of bemg without end. Be is for all the 
world like a monkey^ is simply ^ he is, as far as his 
being [appearance] shews to us, a monkey. 

"Of him all tbings hare both receir'd their 'first being, and 
their continuance to be that whieh they are." — Hooeer. 

** Heaven from aU ereatares hides the book of fate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who would suffer being here below." ForEt 

"And she began to brest * and wepe anone. 
And saide, alas ! for wo, why n'ere 1 ded 1 
For of this world the faith is al agone ; 
Alas ! what shuldin strannge onto me done, 
When he, that for my beste frende I wende f 
Redith | me lore, who shukle it me defende. 

Alas, I would hare trustid dontiless. 

That if that I, through my disavintore. 
Had loirid either him or Achilles, 
Hector, or any othir manir creature 
Ye n' old have had no mercj ne mesuie. 
On me, but alwaie had me in repreve ; 
This false woblde § alas 1 who maj it leve ||." 

Chavceb. 

* Burst, burst out, break out. 

t Thought, imagined, as the Dutch wamd in the same ssnse. 
t Councileth, advises ; in Dutch raeden, to advise. 
§ Appearance, universal appearance of things, and thus in 
ground sense of the word uwrtd as above explained. 
II Believe, trust. 
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WORD. 



Defined by Johnson, a single part of speech ; 
but is, perhaps more correctly, the ground of a part 
of speech, an idea to be enounced either by mouth or 
letter. The Dutch woord [antiently waerdl^ in 
German worty and as woordcy woor-ede, waar-ede ; 
q. Q, perceived, conceived, made aware of, noticed; 
from waereuy waren^ ontwaren, to perceive, to be 
aware of, to notice ; so that a word is properly a 
thing noticed by the mind, formed in the mind, 
ready to be uttered. We say, whatever he might 
think, he did not say a word, that is, whatever 
he had in his mind, he did not utter it. He had 
not a word to say, is as, he had nothing ready in 
his mind to say. If word implied a thing said or 
uttered, there was not a word spoken, would be 
tautological. In the expressions, upon my word ; 
I give you my word; word is as waerd, waerd, 
weerd, worth, value, and thus an insurance accord- 
ing to the estimation you hold me in. In the 
expression there were some words passed between 
them, and implying a dispute between them, I 
suspect words is as the more usual phrase high 
words, angry words. Word, in its direct import, is 
connected with ord, begining, and werden, worden, 
to begin to be, to become. Chaucer uses words 
for motto, device, sentence, conceit, and so a 
thought. 

*' Her gowne wel was embraudrid certainly 
With stonis sette aftir her owne devise. 

In her pnrfillis her worde by and \)j, 
Bien et loyaleTnent, as I could devise." 

Th>b Assbmblxb of Ladibs. 

GAZETTE. 

In the sense of a newspaper, a paper of public 
intelligence, and, as used by us, borrowed from the 
French, but originally by them from the Dutch. 
Gezette; q. e. article of an ordinance; section 

VOL. II. ^ 
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of some authorized fixed regulation for pubHc 
adoption ; and thus as the publication by which 
such article of laws or regulations were formerly 
announced from the proper authority, and so a law, 
ordinance, regulation itself. Gheset, gezette, is 
now nearly antiquated in the above sense of article 
[section] of a law ; also as law or ordinance. 
The etymology, given in most dictionaries for the 
term gazette^ is, that the word is as gazeta, a 
Venetian coin so called, that coin having been the 
price of a newspaper, the publication of which 
took its rise in Venice. A mere made up story. 
Gazzeta was certainly one of the names by which 
a coin vulgarly called la crazia venetiana [equiva- 
lent to our naif farthing of former days] was 
sometimes known; and I believe that &ct to be 
the whole truth there is in the etymological fable of 
the dictionary makers. 

Omai lafama, die riporta a volo 

D* ogn* intorno le nuove e le oazzette *, 

Sparge per MalmantU, che armato stuolo 

Vien per tagliare a tuttile calzette. Lippi Malok, 

Gezette, geset, is as the participle preeterite of 
seten, zeten, now zitten, to sit, to place, to set, to 
fix, to settle upon. And our word a set, as in o 
set of teeth, a set of jewels, a set price, is as set, 
geset, fixed, stated, settled, and thus an arrange- 
ment, row, order, due disposition, settled [stated] 
number and place in regard to the subject in 
question, A set of teeth, is the natural number 
and arrangement of teeth. A set df jewels, the 

* Gazette, newspaper. Minucci, who explains this word in 
a note on the above passage, though aware of the term gazetta 
being used for la crazia, never insinuates the two terms having 
the least relation to each other beyond the coincidence of 
letter ; and which coincidence is the less to be regarded, as 
being between two words grounded in different languages. 
Besides, what reason is there to suppose Venice to have been 
the place where a newspaper or gazette was first published, 
and for half a farthing 1 
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number and arrangement of jewels suited to be 
worn upon the required occasions. Seat^ is as the 
antiquated sate now sete^ seet, and firom the same 
sitten^ to sit. In old Dutch site^ sitte meant the 
rump or back-side, as that by which we sit. Die 
SITE kert er gegen ir dar ; he turned his rump 
to her upon this occasion. So that sete, is as the 
contraction of setifig, sitting ; q. e. a sitting^ and 
so a seat. Saddle the Dutch sadely sadl^ zadel^ is 
as the adjective satel^ from sate^ the old term for 
seat. Our to set^ to sit, to settle, SfC.y are evident 
scions of this stock ; and so are the Latin terms 
sedere, sidere, sedes, sedile, sidus [sideris], sedulus, 
situs, Sfc. Our old term se, see, a seat, fixed place, 
now retained only in regard to Insitopricks, as 
diocesan seats, is certainly of this place. Set^l, seat, 
was even lately in use among us, in the same sense 
under the form of settle, 

" The man, their heartj welcome first ezprest, 

A common settle drew for either guest. 

Inviting each his weary limhs to rest. Drtdbn. 

" The mighty trone, the precious tresore 

The glorious septer, royal majeste. 
That hath the king Nabuchodonosore, 

With tonge unnethis may descrivid be 
He twise wanne Hieru8alem,that cite. 

The vesseles of the temple he with him lad. 
At Babylon was his soveraine se *, 

In which his glory and delite he had.'' Chaucer. 

" Priestis should for no cattill plede. 

But chasdn 'hem in charite 
Ne to no battaile should men lede. 

For inhaunsing ther owne degre, 
Nat willin sittings in hie se t> 

Ne soTendne in hous ne hall. 
Worldly worship defie and fle. 

Who willith highnes foule shall fall.'' Idbm, 

" Then if their sit a man yonder on a se i, 

Than by necessite behovith it 
That certes thine opinion sothe be 

That wenist or conjectist that he sit." * Idek. 

* Seat of government, power, a seat. t Seats. 
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"And on the other side fast bj 

Ysatte the harpir Orion 

And Gacides Chirion, 

And other harpirs many one, 

And the briton Glaskinon, 

And smale harpirs with their glees 

Satte undir Hiem in divers 8£E8 */' Chaucer. 

HE BEAT HIM BLACK AND BLUE. 

He punished him severely, but implying justly, 

according to his desert. Hie bije hiet hin placke aen 

bije-luy ; q. e. here the industrious one orders the 

rod to be laid on the drone [idle one] ; in this case 

industry causes idleness to be duly punished. The 

expression he beat him black and blue, is nonsense 

in its literal form, as the slightest consideration will 

show. Yet the sound sense of it carries the impress 

of due chastisement, and none more duly received 

than by the idle at the hand of the industrious. 

Hie, hier, here. Bije, hij^ the working bee, and 

so the type of the industrious one. J7m, off hand, at 

once, hence, from. Placke^ ferula, rod, instrument 

of corporal punishment for idle ones. Bije-luy, 

the drone-bee, and so the idle one, and sounds blue. 

Hie bije hiet, sounds he beat. Plack as black, p 

and b being naturally interchanging sounds. From 

the travestied form, in course of use, black and blue 

has been used as the term for the effect of severe 

beating, but from no other source, for nobody can 

be made black and blue, except by the help of 

colours and painting brush. 

'* Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blub, 
that you cannot see a white spot about her/'— Shakspbare. 

" And wing'd with speed and fury flew 
To rescue Knight from black and blue." 

Hudibras. 

THE BLACK ART. 

Magick, necromancy, conjuration, enchantment. 
De belacke aart ; q. e. the contrivance which 

* Seats. 
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deceives, the deceiving ingenuity, the subtlety 
which leads astray, the imposing kind of thing, the 
tricking device. Belacke, the contracted participle 
present of belacken, belocken, to entice, to ensnare, 
to deceive, to cajole. Aerdy aart^ as ingenuity, 
contrivance, and the root of our word art and the 
Latin ars, artis. Johnson has not this phrase in 
his dictionary, though one known to every English- 
man, and in daily use. 

'* In magick he was deeply read 

As he that made the brazen head, 

Profoundly skiird in thb black art, 

As English Merlin, for his heart ; 

But far more skilful in the spheres 

Than he was at the sieve and shears.'' Hvoibras. 



A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS. 

A familiar and friendly appeal to one who seems 
in deep and serious thought, as occupied by some 
train of thinking which casts an appearance of 
melancholy over the countenance, and this phrase is 
made use of by way of dissipating the fit or attack of 
gloom. Er pene hije voor m, heer, so korte*s ; q. e. 
such carking care as this, is not good for youy Sir, 
such labouring pain as here, is hurtful for you. Sir, 
and as much as to say, I dont like to see you give 
way to this gloomy train of thought and therefore 
break in upon it to try if I can put it out of your 
head. Pene^ pijn, anxiety, anguish, torment, 
affliction, labour, and the root of the lAtm poena. 
the French peine, the Italian pena, and our pain 
Hijen, to vex, to molest, to torment, of which hije 
is as the contracted participle present. Voor u, for 
you. Heer, sir ; and voor u heer, sounds ybr your. 
So, in this way, so. Horte, as the contracted 
participle present of horten, to injure, to hurt, to do 
mischief to ; and so hortes, sounds as we utter the 
word thoughts, 'S, is, is. 
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A JAIL-BIRD. 

Defined by Johnson^ one who Kcls been in prison ^ 
though implying, by usage, not only one who has 
been there, but also one who is fit to be there [one 
who ought never to have been let out], and thus 
one who has not been bettered by being there ; an 
incorrigible ruffian. But as in most of these 
travesties, the sense has been infused by the pre- 
sent form of the term, in detriment of the sound 
one of the original form. Erje hele behoord ; q. e. 
in this case a continued concealment would have 
been what was proper ; in this instance, the one in 
question had better been kept confined ; he was 
one who ought never to have been let out [suffered 
to appear again J ; he is one who should have ever 
remained hid [Uved in a covered place, confinement]. 
Je, ever, always. Helcy the contracted participle 
present of helen, to conceal, and once in use among 
118 under the form of to hele in the same sense. Je 
hele, sounds as we utter jail. Behoord, is due, 
behooren, to be due, to belong to, to be proper for ; 
mad behoord sounds as we pronounce bird. 

" The pariBh-prieft is but a best * 

Agens PS [the numk of confeuourj and mj componj 

[Jellow'monks], 
That shrewis t hen as gret as I, 
Fio whiche I wol not hide in holds 
No pnyite that me is toldey 
That I bj woide or signs i wis t 
Ne wol make 'hem know what ik is. 
And thej wollen also tellin me. 
They hele § from me no privite." Chauceb* 

'* And som men sain, that delite hare we [women] 
To ben hokHn stabil, and eke secre. 
And in o purpose IF stedfastlj to dwell. 
And BOt bewray ** in thing uiat men us tell* 

* Beast* t Villains. t Sore. § Conceal. 

% One, single, same, whence our term odd, as singular. 
** Betray, to benray is probably as the Dutch bevrijen, to 
befiee, let out, let loose. 
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But that tale is not worth a rak stele *, 

Parde we wymen konnin nothing Iiele,** Ini m. 

** The people out start and cast the cart to groundo, 
And in the middill of the donge thei founde 
The ded man, that morderid was al newe, 

Oh hlissful God ! thou art so gode and trewo. 
Lo ! how thou hewrayist murdre alway ! 
Murdre wol out, that see we day by day, 
Murdre is so waltsome f and abominable 
To God, that so Just is and resonable 
That he ne wol itsuffre heled^ to be, 
Though it abide a yere, or two, or thre, 
Murdere wol out, this is my conclusioun ; 

And right anon the mini^sters o'th toun. 
Have hent § the cartir, and so sore him pined ||, 
And eke the hostilerlf so sore constreyned. 
That thei beknew ther wickidnesse anone. 
And they were hon^id up by the neck bom **. 

Chaucea. The N(mne*s Priest's Tale, 

* Handle, stick stalk, as the Dutch stele in the same sense ; 
and a rak handle is as the type of a worthless sticky so of 
little worth. 

t Explained by Mr. Urry, the glossarist to Chaaoer, 
loathsome, hateful, and thus as if grounded in the Dutch walgh, 
aversion, disgust, and as if it were walghsaeme, and so uui- 
gusting ; but, I suspect, this is not the sense of waltsorne, 
which I take to be grounded in wald, wait, weld, gewald, geweld, 
in the import of viulence, outrage, atrocity, vehemence, and 
thus offensive to natural feeling, breaking in upon the order of 
nature, the nature of things, and as waldsaeme, gewaldsaeme, 
atrocious, forbidding to the impulse of human nature. To 
trace wald, gewald, to its true and evident source would turn 
this note into a treatise upon the nature of primordials and 
themas, as well a^ intrude with unhallowed foot upon 
ground duly consecrated and appropriated by the genius and 
labour of Bilderdijk. 

t Concealed. 

§ Caught ; already accounted for. 

II Tortured ; as the Dutch pynd, gepynd, from pynen, to 
torture, to put to the rack, to pain. 

% Innkeeper ; as the Freench hdtelier in the same sense [of 
which our ostler fis now the travesty and representative] as 
doing what was formerly done by the present innkeeper; 
viz, attending on you in person as soon as you arrived at his 
gate. The word has nothing to do with horse, as generally 
supposed, but is grounded in huysen, to house, to lodge. 

•• Neck ; see article, He br^e his neck. 
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GOAL, JAIL. 

In its direct and usual import of prison or place 
of confinement, is as the Dutch gkeoole, ghioole, 
geoolcy in French gkol, in Spanish jatiZa, from the 
Latin caula^ a cage, a cell, and is properly as cage, 
cell, terms still in use among us in the sense of 
prison, place of confinement. 

'* He suffer'd bis kinsman March, 
Who is, if eyery owner were right plac'd. 
Indeed, his king, to be e>oao'd in Wales, 
There without ransom to lie forfeited." Shakspsare. 

A SHREW. 

A malignant [evil-disposed, merciless, inhuman, 
atrocious, rude, violent, pitiless, rough, vehement, 
outrageous, cross, cursed] person, a he or she 
ruffian. Er schier ruuw ; q. e. one becoming 
quickly violent, one at once made to play the part 
of an atrocious [malignant, pitiless, inhuman, out- 
rageous, ill-disposed, ill tempered] personage ; one 
who shews an evil-disposition upon the slightest 
occasion, and thus a ruffian, a villain; and, like 
all nouns, an ellipsis; and here man, woman, or 
some equivalent term is the subauditum, Schier, 
at once, now, presently, quickly, Rouw, ruuw, 
rough, austere, cruel, fierce, atrocious. 

—"Thou n'oldest not be felawe in govemaunce with 
decorate, when thou sawe that he had wikid corage of a 
lycorous shrew and of an accusour.' ' — Chaucer. Boeth, 

" Certes dignities appertainen properlie to vertue, and 
yertue transporteth anon to thilke man, to which she herself 
is conjo3med. And for as moche as honours of people ne 
maie not make folke digne of honour, it is well sene clerely, 
that thei ne have no propre beautie of dignitie. And jet 
menne oughten take more hede in this, that if a wight be in 
so moche the more outcast, that he is despised of moste folke, 
BO as dignite ne maie not maken shrewes worthy of no 
reverence, than maketh dignitie shrews rather despised than 
praised, the which shrewes dignite showeth to moche folke. 
And forsothe not unpunished, that is to sajn, that shrewsi 
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reyengen 'bem ayenward upon dignities. For tbey jelden 
ayen to dignities as grete guerdons, when tbey despottcn and 
defoulen dignities with tber vilonies." — Chaucer, eod. log. 

From this shrew, the verb to shrew, to heshrew, 
to curse, to cross, to wish evil, to imprecate the 
making bad or the happening of bad to ; of which 
shrewd, in the sense of bad, malicious, cursed, is 
the past practerite ; a word not to be confounded 
with shrewd in the sense of prompt, observant, 
quick, ready, for which see following article. 

'* Ne tbe forsweringe, ne the fraude coverde and kempt * 
with a false coloure, ne annoyetb not to shrew dfs t*" 

Id. eod. 

'* Of faire shape I devised her The, 

But pale of face sometime was she, 

That false traitouresse untrewe, 

Was like that salowe horse of hewe. 

That in tb' Apocalyps is shewed, 

That signifieth tbe folke beshrbwed, 

'J'hat ben all full of trecherie. 

And pale thorough bypocrisie.'* Idem. r. r. 

<' Now doin, els, frere, I beshrbw thy face, 

Quoth this Sompnour, and I bbschrewb me 

But if I tellin talis two or thre 

Of freris, ere I come to Sittingboume, 

That I shall make thine berte for to moume." Idem. 

** Her eldest sister is so cursed and shrewd 

That till her father rids his bands of her. 

Your love must live like a maid, Shaespearb. 

** Besurbw X thee, Cousin, which didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was into despair.'' Tdbm. 

" Now much BESHRBW my manners and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to say lysander lied." Idem. 



J I 



Every of this number 



That have endured shrewd § nights and day with us. 
Shall share tbe good of our returned fortune." 

Idem. 

* Combed, adorned, dressed, comptus. 
t Bad people, villains, 
% Becurse, evil befall thee. 
% Bad, cursed, evil 
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" No enemy ia so despicable but he may do a body i 
•hievrd * turn/' — L'EsTftAiiOB. 

" Scarce any man passes to a liking of sin in others, but b^ 
first practising it himself; and consequently we maj take i( 
for a SHRBWD * indication, and sign, whereby to judge ol 
those who may have sinned with too much caution, to saffei 
the world to charge sins directly upon their conversation." 

South. 

'* And who that saieth that for to lOve is vice 
Or thraldoms, though he fele it in distresse. 
He either is envious, or right nice, 
Or is unmiehtie for his shreudnessb f 
To lovin ; tor soche manir folke I gesse 
Diffamin love, as nothing of him knowe. 
They speke of love, but nevir bent his bowe." 

Chauc«r« 



SHKEWD. 

Discriminating, sagacious, attentive, prompt, 
ready, always upon Uie watch in what he says or 
does, quick of scent, soon perceiving the drift of 
what is said or done by others; but has no 
derogatory import, as Johnson misleadingly sup- 
poses, nor any impliance of undue cunning or sly- 
ness. Shrewdness is as quickness of perception, a 
•mind upon its guard in all cases, and nothing more. 
Schier huede ; q. e. almost caution itself ^ quickly 
upon the guard, at once guarding [protecting, 
watching, looking out]; and thus as, watchfulness, 
-sharpness itself; a shrewd person, and a quick 
[ready, acute, sharp] person are nearly synonymous 
phrases ; we say he keeps a sharp look out, in the 
: sense of he acts with caution, is upon his guard; 
but shrewd, by false etymologies and analogous 
: sound has been so mixed up in the course of use 
with the term shrew explained in the preceding 
article, that the idea of arch [sly, cunning] has 
^entirely, but groundlessly, got possession of the 

• Bad, cursed, evil. 

/ H^orthlessness, villainy, badness, cruel disposition. 
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mind whenever we use the term in the good sense 
of the word. A shrewd guess is, a discriminating 
[quick, ready, sharp, acute] guess, not a malicious 
or an arch one, but one whush is becoming a cauti- 
ous, discriminating mind. Schier, at once, quickly, 
presto f in a moment; and also, almost, a]l but 
entirely, and the source of our sheer, as quite, 
clear, pure. Hoede, huede, is the participle present 
of hoederiy hueden, to take care of, to be upon 
th3 guard, to be cautious of an event, and thus as 
caution, care, attention, looking out for or against ; 
and schier huede sounds shrewd. Johnson brings 
both shrew and shrewdy in aU their meanings, 
out of schreijen [schreeuwen] to vociferate^ to cry, 
to cry out ; but how such root is to bring forth anv 
of the meanings which belong to either word is 
beyond the depth of my research. Hoene Tooxjs 
refers the term to the Anglo Saxon st^rwau [possibly 
the Dutch seeren] to hurt, to vex, to molest, to 
make sore ; but does not seem to mend the matter 
by this, a shrewd ^uess is neither a sore nor a 
vexatious guess, on the contrary a useful, and often 
a healing one. 

" Jacob was a good sun, Eaao a acBBswi." 

Dives stPavpis* 

Here skrewe is evidently as a bad one, and 
neither as vexatious nor sore. 

" Corraption proceeda firem amplojiag those who have the 
character of shbbwd * worldly men, instead of such as have 
had a liberal edueatloB, and trained up in yirtue." 

A^SISOK. 

" A spitefol sayiBg gfadfiea so maay little passions, that it 
meets with a good reception ; and the van who astteia i| it 
looked upon as a ssbbwd f satirist.'' 

" Hef gaibeslea, whieh not wanted shrswdnbss | of policy 
too, did 70a too much disquiet." — Sbaksfbabb. 

* Cautlousi quick-sighted, ever upon their guard, 
t Sharp, quick-sighted, obserrant. 
t QuidiiMBS, readiieas^ piomptness. 
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" The neigbboura round •dmire his 8hrswdness» 
For 8ong^ of loyalty and lewdness. Swift. 

SHREWMOUSE. 

As the little burrowing field mouse, with habits 
and eyes similar to the mole, evidently the same 
word with the Dutch schermuys [in German scher- 
maus] in the same sense. Shre [pronounced 
habitually shrew] being the metathesis of scher, 
scherre, the participle present of scherren, scharren, 
to scrape, to scratch with the claws as a hen or 
mole does, to rasp ; so that shre [shrew] mouse, is 
the burrowing [scraping, scratching] mouse, which 
in fact is typical of the animal. Scarren^ in 
Latin scarificare^ seems to be grounded here, as 
well as our term scar [in French escarre] as a 
scratch ; and so does the Dutch scharre, a flat fish 
[the French carrelet] which has the habit of bur- 
rowing in the sand or mud for worms and insects 
as food. To scar, is to scratch, to mark by scratch- 
ing. The w seems a mere parergical sound, a re- 
dundant expletive. The shrew of this appellative 
has no connection in source or sense with the terms 
explained in the two preceding articles ; nor is tliis 
litUe harmless animal either venomous in its bite or 
in any way so mischievous as to be the trope of a 
shrew, as some of our etymologists have assumed 
in their lexicographical conundrums. 

A BLACKAMOOB. 

A negro, an African, Blycke er moor; q. e, 
the moor betrays himself in the countenance ; the 
Ethiopian bespeaks himself by his face [appear- 
ance] ; his colour shews what region he belongs to; 
no one can doubt his being an African from the 
colour of his skin. Blycke, as the third person 
present of the potential mood of blycken, to be 
manifest [clear, evident, plain], to demonstrate, to 
make ostensible, to publish, to announce; and 
dlt/cke sounds blacks Moor^ a negro, a moor, an 
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Aftrican, in Latin maurus, in Italian and Spanish 
ynoro, Johnson says the term is as black and 
moor ! A black man is a sound phrase, but a black 
moor is pleonastic and as if we were to say a white 
Englishman, or a white European, 

TO INVEIGLE. 

To ensnare, to entrap, to involve, to entangle, to 
perplex, to seduce from the right path, or way, into 
one of difficulty and embarrassment, to lull or de- 
ceive into a sense of security. Inwiggelen \in- 
wickelen, inwikkelen] ; q. e. to involve, to entangle, 
to embarrass, to perplex ; but in the implied import 
of to do so by undue or deceitful means; and 
grounded in either wicken, to oscillate, to vibrate, 
to stir backwards and forwards ; or else in wiegen, 
wieghen, to rock, and thus to lull ; or if in the 
sense of to rock, as to shake with violence, and so to 
confound, to bewilder, to amaze [to stupify] the 
mind. Johnson, after Skinner, Minshew, and 
Junius, offers both the French aveugler, to blind, 
and the Italian invogliare, to give a desire or incli- 
nation, for the source of the word, seemingly as 
leaving us to take which we like best ; but besides 
the difficulty of turning either of the words into the 
form of inveigle, the import is not so strong as in 
avengler, and with a stronger sense of delusion or 
deception than in the last ; for to induce a desire 
is not necessarily to illude or deceive and so to 
inveigle, 

** Have they invented tones to win 

The women, and make them draw in 

The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame Elephant BNysiOLS the male." Hudibras. 

** Achilles has inveiolzd his fool from him.*' 

Shakspeare. 

" Yet have they many baits and guileful spells 

To INVEIGLE, and invite the unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way.'* Milton. 
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" T leave the use of garlick to such as are inveigled into 
the gout by the uae of too mach drinking/' — ^Temple. 

*' Leaning her bead against mj breast, 

My panting heart bock'd her asleep." Shakspeare. 

■" Sleep ROCE thy brain, 

- And never come mischance between us twain." 

Shakspeare. 
" The ROCKING town, 
Supplants their footsteps, to and firo they reel 
Astonish'd." Philips, 

TO PLAY AT LEAP FROG. 

To spring as fiar as you can over a range of backs 
made by a part of those who are engaged in the 
diversion for that purpose. Toe plei, luy^ *p, 
verhoog ! ; q. e. to your business^ you lazy one, up, 
spring high ! come, it is your turn now, you iale 
one, up, take a lofty jump ! and thus as a call from 
a playfellow upon the other's activity and an order 
for him to leap as high and as far as he can ; which 
is the aim of the diversion among gchoolboys. 
Ple^y pleghcy duty, business, duty, what is to be 
done. Luy, ley, lazy, inactive ; luy*p, luy op, up 
lazy one, sounds lep as leap is usually pronounced. 
Verhoogen, to raise high, to elevate, to mount on 
high, to exalt ; of which verhoog is the imperative, 
and sounds nearly as we pronounce/ro^. Johnson 
fancies the game is so termed from the jump of 
those who plav the game, resembling that of the 
frog. I own It never struck me so, Uiough I have 
often seen it played ; and I suspect that it is the 
travestied form of words which has suggested this 
thought to the Doctor. 

" Twas he made emperors gallant, 

To their own sisters and their aunts ; 

Set popes and cardinals agog, 

To play with pages at leap frog." Hudibras. 

" If I coold win a lady at leap frog I should quickly 
leap into a wife."— Srakspsare. 
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TO WHEEDLE. 



To coax, to cajole, to gull, to employ such means, 
of misleading as you would only make use of in 
regard to a weak-hessided silly person, to gain or 
seduce to your purposes oae whose capacity you 
are entitled to estimate at a very low rate. Toe- 
wije ijdel; q. e. as to an empty headed person^ as 
to a vain [empty, addle-headed] person ; the term 
to treat, to use, to speak, or some such equivalent 
being implied, or perhaps having been originally a 
part of the context with which the expression was. 
used. So that the travestied form has the amonnt 
of to treat the person in question as a fool, and sa 
to make a fool of him, which is the true import of 
to wheedle^ the sound of which is carried by the 
phrase toe wie ijdel; and, by the falling of the 
infinitive preposition to into the travesty, the phrase 
has been converted into a verb, as in numerous^ 
other instances of words of like origin in the present 
form of our language. Toe^ to. Wie, as if, Mke,. 
as. Ijdel, vain, empty, vacant. Johnson, ia 
regard to the term, which forms the subject of this^ 
article, says ; " of the word i can find no etymology, 
though used by good writers." Locke seems to 
mention it as a cant word, and says, he that first 
BROUGHT the WORD skum, OT wheedle^ in use, 
PUT together, as he thought fit, ideas he MAD]^ 
it stand for. Sham and wheedle, hke all other 
words which belong to the ordinary langus^e of 
our kind, are the produce of our sensations acting 
upon our mind, announced by the subordinate 
organs designed for the purpose of speech by the 
creator of us. Sham has been accounted for in 
Vol. I. page 164 of this essay, and wheedle in the 
present article ; and neither word is an excepton 
to the nature of language, as Locke's observation 
would seem to imply. 
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*' Johnny whbedl'd, threatn'd, ftiwn'd. 

Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd." Swift. 

** His business was to pump and wheedle. 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themselves give answers. 

For which thej paj the necromancers." Hudxbras. 

' ** His sire. 

From Mars his forge sent to Minerva's schools. 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling /oo/s." 

Dryden* 

TO F£TCH. 

In all its well known meanings ; is grounded in 
the theraa /a, /a-en, of which the preeterite^ecA [I 
took, I received, I obtained] is still to be met with ; 
in the Gothick fahan, of which the Anglo-Saxon 
makes Jengan, and the Dutch vangen, the preete- 
rite of vfhich fahan is fon and the present ic fceh. 
From this word the Germans have their fahig, 
[fcehig, that is fceig] in the import of capable, as 
that which receives, obtains, takes in, holds, 
contains, the Friezelander his old /ana, we our to 
fetch, and the Dutch their vatten [to lay hold of, 
to receive in, to catch, to contain]. And from a 
secondary sense of this /a-cn, viz. to undertake, to 
take upon, comes vader [father] as the one who 
undertakes or takes upon himself the charge or care 
of the offspring, and also gevader, godfather, 
compere, cofather or fellowfather ; as well as voede 
[food] as that which is taken for nourishment. 
So that to fetch is in the ground import of to lay 
hold of, to take, to obtain, and what can he fetched 
without so doing or being so done to. Chaucer 
has fette, for fetched. Vaden in Dutch is to 
take care of, to attend to, to maintain, and voeden 
[to feed] is formed regularly from voede [food] the 
prseteriteof vaden, Vader exists in GoUiick only 
in the aggregate sense of fadrein [parents] ; in 
Anglo-Saxon as feeder, in Icelandiok as fader, in 
Latin as pater, in Greek as t«Ii>^ ; always as the 
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one who charges himself with the maintenance of 
the offspring. Voedstevj whence our foster, belongs 
here also ; as do numerous other terms in all the 
northern dialects. VadeUy to take care of, to bring 
up, to maintain, becomes in Anglo-Saxon fadtan, 
in the same sense, in Gk)thick fodan [to feed] , in 
An^o-^^CLonfoeden^fedan, and in English to feed. 
Hence also our fodder^ provender, in Icelandick 
foodr, 

'* And shortly forth this tale for to trace, 

I say that to this new-made Marquessesse, 
God hath ysent soche faToar of his grace, 
That it ne semid by no likelinesss. 
That she y borne was and fed nt in rudenesse 
As in a cote or in an ox*i8 stalle, 
But norished as in an emperour^s halle." 

Chaucsk. 

In the course of use and time to fetck, along 
with the ground sense of to take hold of toholdy 
has been extended to reach or bring that which is 
taken hold of or held ; fetch my hat, is, bring me 
or reach to me my hat, as that which you hare 
first taken hold of. To fetch a sigh, is to bring 
out a sigh. A fetch, as a deception, is a take in. 
To fetch up your dinner, and to reach up your 
dinner, are equivalent expressions, and mean to 
bring out your dinner from the stomach which held 
it. To fetch a man a blow, is to reach a man a 
blow, cause him to take or receive it ; and in fact 
to reach is necessarily implied in the act of taking 
hold of or holding, so that this direction of the 
sense springs from the ground import of the verb 
to fetch, as above explained. To fetch breath, is 
to take breath, and in the true sense of to fetch, 

" In smells we see their great and sadden effect in fetching t 
men again when they swoon." — Bacon. 

* Here fed is in its original import of maintained, taken care 
of, kept, educated, and not simply supplied with food, for 
which alone it is now used. 

t In taking or bringing back to their former state. 

VOL. II. 1R 
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" The condition of weapons, and their improTements, aie 
the FiTcniNo* a far off, forUiat outruns, as it is seen in 
ordnance and muskets." — Bacon. 

"I'll FETCH t a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections ; though the king 
lias charg'd you should not speak together." 

Shakspbare. 



•" Note a wild and wanton herd, 



Or race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetcuing X mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud." 

Ibid. 

** Mean time flew our ships and straight we fetched $ 
The syren's isle." Chapman. 

To fetch a price ^ is to reach a price, to reach the 
price or amount. 

HoRKE TooKE makes fetch the past tense and 
past participle of feccan, to acquire by fraud, to in- 
duce, to bring to, fraude acquirers , adducere, and 
says it is as the Anglo Saxon /ccc ; but that is not 
the sense of to fetch. Fetch my hat, is not induce 
[prevail on by art] my hat to come to me, but 
lay hold of it and reach or bring it to me. 

A BLUNDERBUS, 

As the well known fire arm used for protection 
of person and property. Er bij lont tier^busse ; 
q. e. here, by the match a roaring barrel [tube, 
gun] ; by being ignited the barrel thunders [makes 
a loud noise] ; and thus a term analogous to that 
of the Dutch for the same arm ; viz, donderbusse ; 
q. e. thunder pipe y thundering barrel, roaring tube. 
Lont, Imt, match. Tiere as the participle present 
of tier en, to roar, to make a loud noise. Bus, 
busse, buis, bos [a tube, a pipe, a barrel, and also a 
gun] the eUipsis of schiet -busse, a fire arm, a 
musket ; and in fact whatever contains, encloses, 
or holds; as grounded in the thema bo*en, to 

* Taking effect, taking hold of, reaching. 

t Take. % Taking. § Reached. 
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bound, to confine, to envelope, to enclose; also 
to house, to cover, to shelter, to receive within; 
and in this second sense buis is synonymous with 
huisy huySy house. The Dutch say peperhuisje 
where we say pepper-box, A citizen's box in the 
country y is a citizen's house in the country, his 
villa. Hence also our term box and the Latin 
buxus [boxtree], as the wood of which pipes, flutes, 
and such like musical instuments are made; as 
well as our terms bower, to bound [formerly to boun, 
to bowne]y and many other words. The French 
arquebuse, in the sense of a fire arm or musket, 
meant originally the tube ot pipe belonging to a 
bow, anciently used by some of the western nations, 
where a tube was fixed, through which the arrow 
was carried, as the ball now is, through the barrel 
of the gun ; and which kind of tube, after the in- 
vention of gunpowder, was applied as a pipe or 
barrel to the gun-stock. So that arquebuse means 
simply a bow or bent stock with this kind of pipe 
suited to pass the arrow by. The French trebuchet, 
as a trap, is the Dutch trekbus, a spring-gun, trap- 
gun ; and their bouche a feu, in the sense of a fire- 
arm, a piece of ordnance, is the metonomy of the 
Dutch vuurbusse [in GermBxi feuerbuchse] a fire- 
pipe, a fire-arm. The expression bouche a feu, 
in its literal form is sheer nonsense. The 
French term hacquebuse, in the sense of a fire- 
arm or musket, is the Dutch haeckbusse in the 
same import, and means the barrel or pipe with a 
hooked or crooked stock, such as the old musket 
or matchlock had. Haecke, haak, a hook, a 
crooked handle. 

" And yet againewarde skrikid every nonne. 
The pang of love so stiainid them to crie ; 
Now wo the time (quoth they) that we he boun*, &c. 

CHAVeiB. 

* Bound. 
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" For 80th, sir, and for jour love, a thousand in this town 
Wold do hym worship, and be right feyne and bown* 
To plese hym, and ayail to Lave thank of yon." 

Chaucer. 

TO GAMBLE. 

To game or play unfairly, to use underhand 
means to obtain advantage of another in any 
mutual transaction between parties, but, by use, 
generally applied in relation to the gaming table : 
avoir V art de corriger la fortune^ to play the best 
of the game. Toe geheim bij el ; q. e. all close in 
regard to the other, completely shut up as respects 
the other ; and implying the keeping secret either the 
superiority in play, or the foul manoeuvres, the one 
knows how to use in the game, or transaction, which 
is to take place between the one and the other 
party. But in fact without any grounded reference 
to the kind of transaction except such as may be 
inferred from the context ; we say, to gamble in the 
funds ; to gamble at cards ; to gamble in railway 
transactions, Sfc. Sfc, ; and failure makes no differ- 
ence, for the intention was to take an unfair 
advantage. Disappointment no more makes it an 
innocent contrivance in the gambler, than being 
detected and hung for contriving a forgery, or a 
robbery of any other sort. A gamester may be an 
honest man though not a cunning one ; a gambler 
may be a cunning man, but cannot be an honest 
one. Toe geheim y shut up in secret, quite close, 
all to himself; and sounds to gam, Bij el, in regard 
to another, with another, and sounds bel, ble. The 
original phrase resounding into the form of a verb 
in the travesty, has been adopted in use as such. 
Johnson, whose sagacity was probably never 
exceeded by that of any man, though he had not 
the clue to lead him to the ground distinction 
between gamester and gambler, and fancied for 

• 

* Bound. 
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want of this clue, that gambler was a cant term for 
gamester, yet by his definitions of the two, showed 
he felt the sound distinction between them. Game- 
ster, he says, is one who is viciously addicted to 
play, that is, so foiid of play that it is to a fault in 
him; but gambler, he says, is a knave whose 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game and 
cheat them ; how could he then, with the feeling of 
so wide a difference, imagine the two were a same 
word, or grounded in one which had the same 
meaning? A man may be vitiously addicted to 
drinking, but that don't make him a sharper or 
knave. A man may be addicted to racing or 
attending Newmarket, but he is not for that merely 
showed either a black-leg or sharper ; and the differ- 
ence between the two is nearly analogous to that 
between the gamester and the gambler. Among 
the lovers of racing we may count the honestest 
man in the country, but not one among the black- 
legs or those who have a secret understanding 
with them or through them. To game, has been 
explained above. 

a black leg. 

One who makes his trade the overreaching of 
those who are less adroit or knowing than himself 
in the transactions in question; a sharper; un 
chevalier d' industrie ; one who lives by his wits; 
a term now principally used in regard to such as 
attend races and resorts of gaming, in the view of 
the vocation above explained. Er blycke legge ; 
q. e. there waylaying [laying in wait, being upon 
the lay] is manifest; there scheme [contrivance, 
design] is clearly to be descried ; there the being 
upon the watch to entrap is self-evident ; there, the 
being upon the lay is as clear as day-light; implying, 
to all but the unwary dupes, or at least not per- 
ceived by them till they have fallen into the snare, 
and become the victims, and thus too late for 
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themselves. Legghe, legge, the participle present 
of leggken, leggen, to lay, to place , to put, to set ; 
jejnand laagen [laeghen], leggen is, to lay a snare 
for a person, to take him in ; jets weg leggen^ to lay 
away, put a thing out of sight ; te laste leggen^ to 
accuse, to lay to the account of; nieuve las ten 
leggen f to lay on new taxes, and thus to set fresh 
traps for fresh prey, to play the sharper, to impose 
upon, implying also the laying, as done by those 
who have nothing in common with the public, and 
who are as it were, the black-legs of the community. 
Blycken^ to appear, to be evident, and here as the 
third person of the potential mood ; hence blyk^ 
proof, evidence, which sounds as we utter black ; 
and however different in letter the two words may 
appear, they are in fact grounded on the same 
primordial syllable, as will be explained in another 
article. 

A SHARPER. 

One always ready to seize any undue advantage 
of another; one who lives by doing mischief to 
[damaging] others [all those he can] ; thus a pest to 
society; a common nuisance; a general curse. Er 
schde bij V ; q. e. there [here] mischief is close 
by ; here misfortune [damage, detriment, injury] is 
at hand, ever ready to fall in [to take place] ; and 
what else is a sharper ? Schai^ schade, schaede, 
schaade, as the participle present of schaeden, 
schaaden, to injure, to damage, to do mischief to, 
to inconvenience, to annoy, and by the lengthened 
sound infused by the double and broadly pro- 
nounced a, schad sounds as we utter schar. Bij V 
bij er^ by there, hard by ; and if we, as the Welsh 
naturally do^ pronounce b m p, by er comes out 
per. 

" Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind." 

L'£8TRANGB. 
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" He should retrench what he lost to sharpsbb, and 
" Spent upon puppet-plays, and apply it to that use." 

Arbuthmot. 

A DOG-TRICK. 

A bad turn, a mischievous disappointment, a sore 
deceit, unexpected mischance, a blasting of a 
previously entertained hope by deceit, an expecta- 
tion blighted by some treacherous or frauaulent 
means. Er doghe dreighe ; q. e. in this case fraud 
prevails; this is a case wl.ere deception is the 
master ; here cheating succeeds, prospers, prevails, 
avails. Doghen, deughen^ to prevail, to be 
availing, to have the upper hand, to succeed ; 
here used in the potential mood, and in the third 
person present. DrieghCy the participle present of 
drieghen, bedreighen, [in German, tregen^ trugen^ 
betrugen] to impose upon, to deceive, to defraud, 
whence our treachery, formerly treget, tregette 
and tregetry, as well as the French tricher and 
tricherie and our own trickery ; t and d are con- 
vertible sounds, and so are gh and ok ; sterlinck 
and sterling are the same word, and so are dood 
and tod. So that drieghe sounds tricke. Hence 
trechour, as a treacherous person. But traitor is 
as the French traitre, in Spanish traidor, the con- 
traction of the Italian traditore, the Latin traditor. 
And thus a dog-trick is a deceptions disappointment 
of something looked to. And in this instance 
an exoneration of the faithful attendant upon man, 
from being held for a trope of deceit and vileness, as 
Johnson infers, and as Dr. Grey, in his notes 
upon Hudibras, pronounces him, ex cathedrd, to be; 
instancing dog-rose, dog-latin, dog-trick, dog-cheap, 
dog-bolt, S^c. ; as proof. 

Trick, in the import of habit, custom, a bad 
habit, a vicious custom, is as the Dutch tick \tricK\ 
in the sense of a touch, a mark, a dot, a sign, a 
trait, aUne, a score; hence tekeen, tekeyn, a token. 
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a sign ; and also the French He, a habit, a peculiar 
manner, a bad custom ; as well as the Dutch treck, 
treke, a line, a lineament, a mark, a trait, a trick 
or habit : and by extension of sense in the course 
of use, a drawing on, and also a longing for, a 
desire, an attraction, as drawing towards the fixed 
point of the affections. Tick, as the ellipsis of tick' 
louse, in Dutch teke, is prolmbly as the insect which 
makes and leaves a mark or sign where he has 
stuck and drawn blood. To tick, in the sense of 
to score up or run in debt, is probably as to mark 
up, to notch or score the debt instead of paying it ; 
hence the sense of trick at a game of cards ; and 
the origin of a meaning analogous to that of a 
SCORE, which is a mark or token. Tricky in the 
first sense, as above explained, and trick in the 
second, as now explainea, have fallen into the same 
form of letter simply from the analogy of sound of 
their two original forms, as is so frequently the case 
in all languages, but especially in ours, from peculiar 
circumstances, the most masquerading of any. In 
the phrase tic douloureux, as the cruel complaint 
so termed, I suspect, tie to be as the point, spot, 
place, where the pain seems centred, and thus as 
the fixed spot or point of pain ; which in fact is tlie 
essential mark or character of that disease, and its 
peculiar pathological distinction. 

" For I did hem a trsoetry *,'* Chaucer. Rom. 

of ike Rote, 
** Through simplesse of the Frelacie, 
They know not all my treoettrib*." Ibid. 

" Go herbir t je els where than here 

That han a lier called me. 

Two TREOBTOURS^ ar*t thoa and he 

That in mine hons do me this shame, 

And for mj sothesawe je me blame. 

Is this the sermon that ye make 1" Ibid. 

* Treachery, deceit, fraud -, and we here find the g of the 
original driegery, bedriegery, 

t Lodge, house. t Traitors. 
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" Whoso ytoke a wethir's skinne. 

And wrappid a gredj woulfe therinne. 

For he shoiild go with lambis white, 

Wenist * thou not he would 'hem hite 1 

Yes : Netherlesse, as he was wodetr 

He woold 'hem wirxT> and drinke the hlode. 

And wel the rathir 'hem discere, 

For sither thei coude not perceive 

His TR£OETTS X, and his cruilte, 

Thei would him folow, tho he flie." Chaucer. 

'* Throogh me hath many one deth receded. 

That mj treoet § ner aperceyed. 

And jet receveth, and wal receve, 

That my falseness shall nere perceve." Ibid. 

" Bat I that were || mj simple clothe 

Kobbe bothe the robbbid and the robbours, 

And gile the giled and gilours. 

By my treobt % I g^thre and threste 

The grete tresour into my cheste. 

That lieth with me so faste ybound." Ibid. 

" For soth I am a fidse traitour 

God jadged me for a thefe trbchour**, 

Forswome I am, but wel nigh none 

Wote of my gUe, til it be done." Ibid. 

" Of all this worlde is emperour 

Gilemyfathir, the false TRECHOUB^V Ibid. 

*' For I am sikir there sciences 
By whiche men make diyers aparences,^ 
Soche as these sotill tbeOetobis ** plaie. 
For oft at festis haye I wel herd sale 
That TRAOETORS *•, within a halle large. 
Have made to come in watir and a barge. 
And in the halle rowin up and doun. 
Sometime hath semid come a grim lioun. 
And sometime flouiis spring as in a mede. 
Sometime a yine, and grapis, white and rede. 
Sometime a castill alle of lime and stone. 
And when 'hem likid, yoidin Hiem anon. 
Thus semid it to eyery mann' is sight." 

Idem. The Fr. Tah. 

♦ Thinkest. t Mad, laying. i Fraud. 
§ Deceit. || Wear. IT Traitor, deceiyer. 

** Impostors, coniurors, driegirs, hedriegey, with a latinized 
Bubstantiye tenninatioii. 
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" For thoagb dame Fortune seem to smile 

And leer upon him for a while, 

Sh'ill after show him, in the nick 

Ofallhisglorie, ft DOo-TBiOL." Hudibras. 

** Sir Thomas Moor said, that a tbiok of Uw had no less 
power than the wheel of fortune to lift men up or to cast them 
down." — Ralbigh. 

" Suspicion shall be stuck full ofejes. 

For treason is but trusted like a fox 

Who ne'er so tame, so cherish'd, and so lock'd up, 

Will have a yile tbicx of his ancestors." 

Shasxpiabe. 

" So fellest foes who broke their sleep. 
To take the one the other, hy some chance, 
Some TBiox not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends/' 

Ibid. 

'< Altho' the print be little, the whole matter 

And copy of the father ; eye, nose, lip. 

The TBICX of 'a firown, his forehead." Ibid. 

DOG-BOLT. 

Inconstant, fickle, changing, revolying, never 
fixed. Die hoog bolt ; q. e. that which turns round 
mightily, that which is ever going round, that 
which is consummately revolving [unstable, fickle, 
• changing place] ; that which is everlastingly turn- 
ing about, and so a due epithet for Fortune, as the 
presiding goddess of the ever revolving wheel of 
chance, and thus the type of fickleness. Bolt, as 
the third person present of bollen, to turn round, to 
revolve, whence our to bowl, and the Spanish 
bolver, [to roll round] as well as the Latin volvere, 
and the Italian volgere, a series in which the inter- 
changing b and i; is sufficiently instanced. Die, 
which, tnat which. Hoog, hoogh, highly, mightily, 
very, extremely. The term dog-bolt, seems to have 
been dismally blundered by our etymologists, and 
its true sense studiously lost sight of by all of them. 
Da. Grey says, the term may be taken from the 
situation of a rabbit, or other animal, that is found 
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from its hole by a dog, and then said to bolt. 
Unless it ought to have been written dolg-hote^ 
which in the Anglo-Saxon law signifies a recompence 
for a hurt or injury ! ! Johksok surmises its 
source to be in the fact of meal or flour being 
sifted or bolted to a certain degree of fineness, and 
then the coarser remnant given to the dogs ! ! 

Fired with dispate, and speaking Latin, 

As well as basting, and bear-baiting. 

And desperate of any course. 

To free himself by wit or force. 

His only solace was, that now 

His noo -BOLT /artune was so low. 

That either it must quickly end. 

Or turn about again, and mend : 

In which he found th' event, no less 

Than other times, beside his guess.^-HvDiBRAs. 

DOG-LATIV. 

Unclassick latin, modem latin, second-hand latin, 
school latin. Die hooge latifn ; q. e. this is «ns- 
versity latin, latin leaxnt at school or college, and 
thus unclassick or modern latin ; latin not from the 
fountain head, not of the time when it was the 
living language of the nation to which it belonged. 
Hooge as the ellipsis of hooge^school^ hooghe-schole, 
high-school, university, lyceum, college. 

DOG-EARED. 

As when we say, that book is dog-eared, and m 
the sense of it's leaves or pages being marked with 
traces of folding or turning down, either across or 
at the comers ; creased. Die hoog eerd ; q. e. this 
\is'\ very much furrowed; deeply creased, very 
much marked with furrow-like lines. Hoog^ hoogh, 
in the sense of deep, highly. Eerd, geerd, eeried, 
geeried, the particii^e past of eeren, aeren, eren, 
erien, to plough, to furrow; formerly in use in 
the same sense with us under the forms of to ear, 
and to erie, and, as already stated, the «ame word with 
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the Latin arare. We say his forehead is furrowed 
with wrinkles^ and mean indented or marked 
with wrinkles. Sctcklikg, the poet, has stretched 
the trope still further and written, ^^ no briny tear 
hs^furrotal'd her smooth cheek." Vulius aratus 
erit rugis. Die hoog eerdy sounds dog-eared, 
according to the former pronunciation of to ear, to 
erie with us. 

A CREASE. 

As the mark made by doubling or folding ; the 
line made by a plait or fold. Er keere rije^s ; q. e. 
there turning is making a line ; turning down in 
this case is marking a strait line. Keere, as the 
participle present of keeren to turn in or down, and 
thus a turning in, or down, or up« Rije as the 
participle present of rt;en, rijghen, to rule, to make 
a line. Skikker derives the verb from the Latin 
creta, chalk, and Johnson adopts the groundless 
fancy, thinlung, perhaps, of the milk-woman's 
chalk score at his door. But a create is not a 
chalked line or mark, nor made upon a wooden 
tally. Keere rije's, the double i, sounding as 
ee, resolves in utterance into crease as pronounced 
by us. Hence the verb to crease. 

" Men of great parts are nnfortunate in busineM, because 
thej go out of the common road : Ponce desired Lord 
BoUngbroke to observe, that the Clerks used an Ivoij Knife, 
with a blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, onlj 
requiring a strong hand | whereas a sharp penknife would go 
out of the CBBASE and disfigure the paper.'^— Swift. 

A DOO-ROSE. 

As the briar or bramble which produces the 
scarlet or bright red fruit so conspicuous in the 
coppice and hedge during the autumn and in the 
begining of the winter. Er cUe hoog roo^s ; q. e. 
there is that which is of a very high coloured red ; 
there you see what is a bright red ; and, I suspect, 
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the term had originally no special reference to the 
wild rose, but referred to red berries in general^ 
and that the analogy of sound has been the only 
cause of its baring become by the travesty as the 
rose of the hedge ; the flower of which is evidently 
not a deep red [scarlet.] 

DOG-CHEAP. 

Fully worth the price demanded ; ought to be 
bought from being quite equal to the value put 
upon it by the seller ; worth any body's money 
from its internal value compared with the price set 
upon it, a good purchase from its intrinsic excellence. 
Doghe schie 'p ; q. e. worth soon finds its price, 
intrinsic value soon finds a market ; when a thing 
is essentially good there is no haggling about its 
sale; intrinsic value never misses a purchaser. 
Misled by the form of the travesty, Johnson de- 
fines the phrase to be, cheap as dog*s meat or the 
offal bought for dogs; but dog's meat may be 
comparatively dear for what it is, and then a bad 
bargain to buy. Besides, the phrase may be applied 
to a purchase paid by millions of money, if bestowed 
for genuine worth ; and is a trope fetched out of 
the dog's meat wheelbarrow a suitable type for 
such a transaction ? Or would the literal form of 
dog- cheap express such meaning in regard to any 
bargain ? What can dog as the animal have to 
do here ? The true type of little worth is dirt, 
the metathesis of the Dutch drijt, turd, as that 
which is exhausted of all its goodness by digestion, 
and thus the valueless refuse of substance. 
Doghe, the participle present of doghen, deughen, 
to be worth, and thus a being worth, as worth 
itself. Schie, schielick, at once, immediately, 
quickly. Op, *p, up, as when we say the market is 
up, in the sense of finished over, gone [taken away]; 
or as when the Dutch say de brood is op, the bread 
is all gone, de wyn is op, the wine is all gone [out, 
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finished]. Cheap, in its unsophisticated or direct 
import, is simply a taking, a buying, and thus im- 
pliedly a thing worth having in return for equal 
worth [a bargain] ; for to suppose more should be 
given than equal worth is out of the logick or 
common sense upon which all language for rational 
beings is founded. Cheap^ and the Anglo-Saxon 
ceapj and the Dutch kaap and koop^ as well as the 
German kauf are the same word in the ground; 
kaap being as acquisition, taking, acquirement, 
booty, capture, and hoop and kauf as bargain, 
acquirement by barter or purchase, and thus in a 
more definite sense of acquirement. From kaaf^ 
as booty, is formed kapen^ to capture, to make 
a prize of, to acquire, and from koop^ as acquire- 
ment by social compact or rule, koopen, to buy, 
to acquire, and our to cheapen, in the same sense ; 
and from kauf, the Grerman kauffen, to buy, to 
chaffer. Kaapen, ^open,- and koopen, are a same 
word in the same way as the Dutch nemen, to 
take away, and the Latin emere [anciently nemere] 
to buy, are. From kapen, comes the Latin capere 
in the same sense. From nemen we have our 
antiquated to nim and to name [to take, to 
hold], words which we find continually occurring in 
Chaucer; in the preeterite form, nam, nome^ 
nomen, nomin, nommen [took, taken]. Hence the 
Latin nomen and our nafne, as the mean by which 
a man is taken or held by. Ter kaap varen, is to 
go a prize-making [a privateering]. 

" And erir all the housis angles 
Is full of rownings and of jangles. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . 

Of trast, of drede, of jalonsj, 
Of witte, of winning, of folly, 
Of plenty, and of grete famine, ^ 
Of CHEPE *, of deithe, and of mine ; 



* Barter, exchange, and thus as means of bujring or obtain- 
ing what one wanted in exchange for what the other wanted, 
and that is plenty, sufficiency, abundance, in the true sense. 
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Of gode or of misgoyemmenC, 

Of fyre and divers accidents." Chavces. 

'^ Tbott saist some folk desire us for richesse. 

Some for our shape, and some for our fairenesse. 

And some for she can either sing or daunce. 

Some for gentihiess, some for daliaunce. 

Some for their hohdis and their annis smale; 

Thus goth all to the devil hj the tale. 

Thou saist men may not kepe a castil wall. 

It may so long asailid ben ovre all. 

And if that she be foule, thou saist that she 

Covitith every man that she may se ; 

For as a spaniel she wold on him lepe 

Till that she find some man that woll her chips*. " 

Idem. 
*' Tn Surrey t whilom dwelt a cumpany 
Of CHAPMEN t rich, and thereto sad and true. 
That wide were sentin their spiceiy, 
Clothis of gold, and sattin rich of hew. 
Their chafare § was so thrifty, and so new, 
That euery wight has dainty to chafare || 
With them, and eke to sellin them their were." 

Idem. 

''That one side is, that I of tell, 
Popis, cardinals, and prelates. 
Parsons, moulds, and freris fell. 
Priors, abbotes, of grete estates. 
Of hevin and hell tiiei kepe the yeates. 
And Peter's successors ben all. 
And this is demid by old dates. 

And falshed foule mote it befidl. 

* » # * 

With pride punishith thei the pore. 

And some one thei sustain with sale ; 

Of holie churche makith a bore 

And fill ther wombe vrith wine and ale ; 

With money fill thei many a male IT 

And chaffrin churchia when thei fall 

And telle the peple a leude tale, 

Soche false faitours foul 'hem befall." Idem. 

* Take her, have her, make a bargain of her. 

t Syria. 

% Barterers, bargainers, traders. 

§ Chaffering, bargaining, selling, trading. 

II To chaffer, to bargain. 

% Coffer, chest. 
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" By that it nighed to harvest new come came to 
coEPiNO*." — Vm. Peer. Plowk. 

HoRNE TooKE refers cheap to the Anglo Saxon 
cypan, mercari ; but what and whence is cypan ? 
for that 's no more the source of cheap than cheap 
of that ; such an etymology is worse than tit for tat^ 
for it is not merely nothing, but a misleading into 
the bargain. 

A CHOP. 

In the sense of a change, an exchange, a turn 
and return, a barter of worth for worth; also a 
change, a sudden turn. Er schie op; q. e. a case 
suddenly over, quickly over, soon ended, soon con- 
cluded, soon done with, and such is an exchange 
or the making of an exchange or barter. Schie, 
quickly. Op, oppe, over, done with, and as with 
as when we say all is over, in the sense of all is at 
an end [concluded, finished] ; and schie op, sounds 
chop. Hence we have made our verb to chop in 
the sense of to exchange, to barter; as weU as 
of, to change suddenly, to be over quickly, to 
take a sudden turn ; the wind has chopped about, 
is as the wind has changed suddenly about, turned 
quickly from the quarter whence it had been 
blowing, ended from coming at the point it before 
came from, over in that quarter; to chop logick, 
is to change [to run] from one word to another, 
from one subject of argument to another, as people 
do when they are disputing for disputing sake 
or for victory, and implies a quick exchange 
or bandying to and fro of mere words. Horne 
TooKE fetches the verb out of the Anglo Saxon 
cypan, to negotiate, to traffic, to trade, to buy and 
sell ; but to chop, is to exchange at once, upon the 
spot, and implies a sudden conclusion, a quick 

* To market, to sale, to exchange, to barter. 
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settling of the business ; and how will this deri- 
vation account for the expressions, the wind has 
chopped about ; they are chopping logick ? To 
chopf in the unadulterated and direct import of to 
cut, to cleave, to hack, is as the French couper, 
and the Dutch happen, in the same sense, as will 
be explained in another article. 

'* I am a Hebrew borne by bjrth 

And Btolne awaj was 1, 
And CHOPT and changde as bondslaves bee. 

This wretched life to trye," 

Genesis. Chap. xi. fol. 100. p. «• 

*' The CHOPPING of bargains, wben a man buys, not to 
hold, but to sell again, grindeth upon the seller and the 
buyer." — B acon. 

" Sets up communities and senses 

To CHOP and change intelligences. Hudibrai* 

" We go CHOPPING and changing our friends* as well as 
our horses ."•^L'EsTRAMGB. 

" Let not the council at the bar chop with the judre, nor 
wind himself into the handling of the cause anew, after the 
judge has declared his sentence."— Bacon. 

" You 'ill never leave off your chopping logick, till your 
skin is turned over your ears for prating." — L'Estrange. 

The chops, as that part which opens first, as in 
tlie chops of the face or head, the chops of a river, 
the chops of the channel, the chops of a smith's 
vice, &c., I take to be 2iSschie op*s; q. e. that 
which opens first, that which is opened first, 
that which opens at once ; and such is the import 
in all the above phrases ; the chops of the channel, 
is its first opening or entrance. Johnson gives no 
etymology for either this word or to chop in the 
above sense. Schie op, as before explained. ^S, 
is, is. 

" He went his waie, and with the copir came. 
And his Chanon in his hondis it name [took, held]. 
And of that copir waied out but an ounce,'* Chaucer. 
VOL. II. O 
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Obs. We say, he named a day to do it^ in the 
»ense of he fixed a day to do it. Chopped lips or 
hands, is as opened [cracked, cut] lips or hands, 
lips or hands fuH of openings or cracks. 

FICKLE. 

Wavering, unsteady, variable, inconstant, un- 
certain, not to be trusted to. Wickele; q. e. 
vacillating, wavering, staggering, tottering, change- 
able; as the participle present of wickelen, wig' 
ghelen, to totter, to sliake, to rock, to vacillate, to 
be unsteady ; and is not 2l fickle being, an unsteady 
being, one not to be depended upon, because 
such? The w, v, and /, represent convertible 
aspirates, the Dutch wrevel, vrevel,f revel, and the 
French frivole, and the Latin frivolus, as well as 
OUT frivolous are one word. 

HE WAS PUSHED TO T»E WALL. 

He was reduced to the extremity of taking a 
resolve in regard to the case in question ; he was 
driven to the last extremity, nothing but decision 
[resolution] could save hhn in the impending 
difficulty. Hie was hij husscht toe ; dije waele ; 
q. e. what has taken place has excited [stirred him 
up] to tlje utmost pitch [has irritated him to the 
last extremity] ; the choice [determination] is now 
all that can be of use [a resolution one way or the 
other is the only resource] ; by this an utmost pro- 
vocation has been given ; the choice whether it is 
to be put up with or revenged and punished is 
the only recourse to be had [whether the evil is to 
be resisted or submitted to is the only stay left]. 
Hte, here. Bij^ by, from, ffusschen, hussen, 
hisschen, hitschen, hitsen, to enrage, to instigate, 
to stir up, to provoke, to excite; of which husschen 
is the participle past. Dife, see ensuing article. 
Sound b ^ p and bij huascht becomes pushed* 
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Waele [in Gennan wahl], ohoice, election. In its 
literal form the phrase is an absunlity. 

HE TOOK THE WALL. 

He took the best place, he took the adrantage 
ground, he got the better of the other in question ; 
but always inferring a degree of unfairness in the 
instance alluded to. Hie tuck dije waele ; q. e. 
here cunning profits of the choice offered ; here 
contrivance makes use of the occasion which pre- 
sents itself, here artifice improves the opportunity 
arisen, and from the term tuck [in the import of 
machination, fraud, deception, cunning], the phrase 
implies a degree of un^irness in the getting the 
advantage on the occasion in question. In the 
travesty, the phrase is popularly used respecting 
the giving the wall or house side of the street to 
another as a mark of consideration either in respect 
to sex, age, or station ; and the other tenses hav>e 
been suggested from the word tuck travestying into 
took as the praterite of to take; an occurrence 
which has established tenses, in a like way, in many 
other of our adulteratedly adopted phrases, now from 
the loss of the original forms used among us as 
original. Except as the representative of some former 
sound sense, what meaning can be attached to the 
words, to take the wall, or he took the wall, even 
if we add from him, or of him, and supply, by 
supposition the word side to wall? What is the 
advantage of going next the wall, if there should 
be one, beyond that of going on the side where 
there is none ? What etiquette, what ceremonial, 
iiaB ever established its precedence or preference, 
except that which has been forced into our fancies 
by the travesty alone? Who beyond our fancies, 
has been the master of the ceremonies to settle 
this conundrum for superiority and deference? 
Dije, the third person present of the potential 
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mood of dijen^ dijgen^ to be of use to, to serve, to 
cause to prosper [thrive, increase, grow greater] 
and was formerly in use among us iu the shape of 
to the and in the same sense ; so mote I the, was a 
sort of adjuration, and meant as, I hope to thrive 
[to Hve, to go on and prosper] ; by Chaucer the 
tenn is often used ; ill mote he the^ evil may he go 
on, badly may he succeed, was also a phrase in 
use a century or two ago. Waele, choice, was 
also in use with us under the form of waile, in the 
same sense; wailed mine, was choice [select] wine. 

*• This lepir • lege take for ihj godely boure t. 
And for thy bed take now a bounche of stro^ 
For WAILID WINE and metes tboa had tbo. 

Take moulid bred, pirate $, and sidir || soure." 

Chauceb* . 

WICKED. 

In the usual meaning of that epithet. Wijckt: 

q. e. yielded, abandoned, given up, turned from, 

departed from, as the paiticiple past [wijckt j 

gewijckt] of wijcken, wijkeuy to yield, to give up, 

to fall back, to give away, to desert; and the 

having given away, is an expression always used 

in a pegj^iorative sense, as having yielded unduly, 

abandoned, deserted; we can say, he has given 

way [yielded] to vice, but not to virtue. A wicked 

person is thus a person who has yielded unfitly 

throughout his general course of action, or in 

regard to some portion of it, one who has yielded 

to temptation, one who has not shewn a fit degree 

of resistance to temptation [evil solicitation] ; and 

temptation , is also always used in a bad sense ; we 

call the devil per euphrasin, the tempter ; and 

we pray not to be led into temptation^ and 

impliedly that we may be able to keep from being 

* Hospital for lepers, room in a public refuge for lepers, 
t Chamber. f Straw. § Peny. || Cider, 
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wicked [yielded up to it]. So that ^oundedly 
wicked is as yielded [abandoned] to that which is 
bad; and by extension in use, applied to any 
thing in which the natural goodness of its kind is 
lost [abandoned, parted wifii] given up, and so 
wanting, to any thing without goodness or value. 
The phrase a wicked dog^ in the sense of a profli- 
gate man, one given up to vice, is the travesty ; 
er wijckt doghe ; q. e. virtue [worth] has departed 

(given away] in him; goodness [value] has no 
onger any footing there ; and thus one abandoned 
by all that is good [valuable] ; and amounting to 
the sense of wickid is werthe, as used by Chaucer 
in the following stanza. 

" O ! soppe of sorowe sonkin into care, 
O ! caitife Creseide now and eyirmare 

Gon is thj joie and al thy mirthe in jerthe, 
Of all blithnease now art thou blake * and hare. 
There is no salre that helpin male ihe sare. 

Fell is the fortune, wiciint is tbt webthe. 
Thy blisse is banished, and thj bale onberde, 
Under the Grete God if I graying were 
«< Where men of Greece ne yet of Troye might herd 1 

Complaint of Cre9€id$0 

" Ye shall havin a shrewde name. 

And WICKED loos § and worse fame 

Though jou good loos % haye deseryed." Chaucir. 

" And all is for thy wickbdnbsse. 

For that The fiiilith stranngene8s||, 

Thy herte I trowe be failid all." Idbm* 

« But dignities, to whome they be comen, maken they him 
honorable and reyerent ? Haye they so grete strength, that 
thei male putten yertue in hertes of folkes that usen the 
lordshippe of 'hem, or els may don away the yices 1 Certes 
thei be not wont to don away wickbdnbs, but thei be wont 

* Black, in its ground sense of deficient in, deprived of, 
wanting, as will be explained in the word black. 

t Lost, yielded up, abandoned, as has been^ shown aboye \ 
and thus, the worth (value] is lost [gone, wanting]. 

X Buried. 

\ Praise, commendation, in Dutch lof, ho$, in Latin ktw, 

II Strength, strongness. 
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nthtr to Bhew wicxcDKit&E. And thereof conietli it HoL I 
ImTe right grete disdain, that dignitits be Teven to wicied 
men. Forwhiche thing Catullus a consul at Rome [that 
hight Nonius] postome of boCehe, as who saith, he elepid* 
him a congiegation of yiees in his hrest, as a postome is Init 
of coiTupscion : all were Nomuft sat in a ehaire of dignite. 
Secst thou not than, how gieait vilonies dignities done to 
WICKED men. Certes unworthinease of wiceed men shulde 
be the lasse sene, if thej n'ere renouned with non honour.'* 

CBJurcEn. Bonn. 

** And as the better spirit, when she doth bear 
A soom of death, doth shew she cannot die. 

So when the wicked soul death's face doth tear, 
Ee'n then she prores her own eternity." Dayiu. 

'* But since thy veins paternal yirtne fires» 

Go and succeed, the nval aims despise. 

For never, never wicked man was wise." Fori* 

'* As WICKED t dew as e'er my mother brushed, 

With raven's feather from unwholesome fen 

Drop on you both." SHAEsriABE, 

" The VIRTUOUS besor is taken from the beast that (eedeth 
on the mountains, and that widiout virtue fioia those that 
feed in the valUes."— Bacon, 

Chaucer sometimes uses the term wicker and 
also wik^ wikk^ wike^ in the sense of bad, base, 
worthless, less than the due value of the kind it 
belongs to, not in the state belonging to the sort 
from nature ; when, I suspect, the word b as wijckCf 
wijkey wijcking, wikmgf the participle present 
of the above explaii»ed wijeketiy wijken; and 
thus as yielding, and so wanting, in the quality, 
duly belonging to the object in question. 

."Plated halfe a fote thicke 

Of golde, and that ne was not wicKEftf 

But for to provio in all wise. 

As fine as ducket in Venise." Cbavobb* 

* Called, termed* 

t VirtwUtt, without good effect, and thus bad of the kind, 
virtue beiog here in the sense of physical power of goodi 
power, strength. 

tt Of the full goodness or value ; not bsse^ not wsntbig 
in value, not below the due standard. 
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JoHNSOK compounds wicked^ of wifi [bad] and 
head, and thus a bad head, but a man may be 
cursedly wicked, without having a bad head; 
wickedness, refers, when applied to man, rather to 
hb nature, his heart than his head. Besides words 
are not compounded from different dialects of 
language. Horne Tooke, after sneering bitterly 
at Johnson, asserts roundly that wicked is as 
witched, and that it is grounded in the Anglo 
Saxon wiccian, to enchant, to charm, to conjure, 
to bewitch, an etymology as visionary and absur4 
as that he had been quarrelling with. One who is 
bewitched may act like a madman or a fool, but is 
not necessarily what we call wicked ; nay, if he be 
truly bewitched he must be acquitted of all blao^ 
and wilfulness, and entitled to our pity. If there 
were no wickedness but that which sprung fron» 
magic and conjuration, we should soon be at ^ 
loss for the ordinary supply of society. A bC" 
witching woman, is a charming woman, not ^ 
wicked woman, let the consequences of her charms 
be what they may, she is innocent of them and 
without blame. Tooke seems to have been mis- 
led by the following passage which he quotes in 
confirmation of his view of the word wicked, 

** Dayid was lyk wyce so intanglid in the snares of the 
deyill that with mouche paine he could quit himself from the 
WYCHio coupe that the devill had once brought him." 

Daclabatxon or Cubiste by John Hopes. 

Wychid is not, in this place, as wicked bat 
as enchanted, magically infected, adulterated by 
witchcraft. 

TO betrat. 

In the general import of that verb. J5y drqghen; 
q, ct. /a CMt,rry; to, to draw in, to bring in, to draw 
hom^e or to. And we say, to drav) in, in the 
import of to deceive, to entrap, to catch unfairly. 
Hence, also, its import of to shoWf to piak^ Qvideiit^ 
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to demonstrate, as to bring home or close to [neai 
to hand]. He betrayed no signs of fear ^ is, he 
showed no signs of fear, he brought no signs of feai 
in his person. He betrayed his friend, he drew ir 
[took in] his friend, in a bad sense, as in our latei 
expressions of to take in and draw in. He be- 
trayed the town, is, he took in the inhabitants who 
had trusted to him. He betrayed his trust, he took 
in or drew in those who had given him the trust. 
The Dutch dragen, draghen, is the source of the 
German tragen, the French trahir, and the Latin 
^a^ ere, and perhaps tradere. He betrayed his sense 
in not telling it, is as, he showed his sense in not tell- 
ing it, in the direction of the word as above explained. 
Bij and the prefix be are groundedly the same 
word, and import simply, on the spot, in himself or 
itself; as when we say, he was by himself, and 
mean he was alone, ale one, the same being, the 
identical person ; to swear by, is to swear as in the 
presence of the object or being appealed to, oi 
mvoked by the person swearing. 

** The Veian and the Gabian towers shall fall. 

And one promiscuous ruin coverall. 

Nor after length of years, a stone betray 

The place where once the very mins lajr.'* Addison, 

DRAKE. 

As the male of the duck, the protector of her and 
her brood, the natural guard of his female and hei 
young in their proper element. • Draeck ; q, e, 
dragon, as the Latin draco, in the same sense ; but 
which word Bilderdijk holds to be grounded in 
the Dutch primordial dra^en, to drag, to draw, aud 
thus to move or go on as the snake does ; to trail; 
draw, or slide along. And a dragon is the creature 
of imagination, by which it has been supplied with a 
fore-half bearing legs and wings, and with a hindei 
part formed after the shape of a serpent; constitut- 
ing an object inspiring fear [alarm, surprise,] ant 
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thus used as the trope for a guard , watch, keeper, 
or scarecrow. And, in this latter meaning, we 
seem to have applied the term to the male of the 
duck and parent of its young. We call a dragon 
of chastity y a female who is affectedly and fero- 
ciously chary of her person, especially when such 
demonstration is made wiUiout any other cause 
than conceit or vanity. The French say, elle est 
un dragon de vertu, in the same sense. But our 
modern dragon is the French dragon, from the 
Italian dracone, the Latin draco, draconis. The 
word draeck has, I suspect, been anciently in use 
with us in the original meaning of this imaginary 
monster and trope of horror; for the crest [or 
former arms] of the name of Drake was, and, I 
beheve, is now, a dragon. The Dutch term for a 
drake is waart, weert, woord, wartel, wertel, and 
grounded on wae-en, wae-e-ren, to flutter, to beat 
about and make a noise as that bird does frequently 
in the water. Johnson says the etymology of 
drake is unknown ; but Bailey offers, seemingly 
at haphazard and from analogy of sound, Uie 
Latin draco as such, without a rationale, or 
accounting for its being so. 

POODLE. 

As the species of dog known by that name, in 
French barbet, in German pudel; probably no 
other than the Dutch pool, poil, q. e. hair ; in 
French poil, in Latin ]nlu8 ; and thus as the dog 
which appears to be a mass of hair. Barbet is 
evidently connected with barbe, as hair. 

CAUDLE. 

The old French chaudel,chadeau, now chaudeau, 
a warm mixture given to people as refreshment, and 
evidently connected with the term chaud [hot]. 
In Dutch kandeel with the same import as the 
French chadeau. 
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STAE. 

The Dutch ster, sterre^ itarrtt star^ steme [as 
Stella Jixa, one not erraticky and thus distingviBbed 
from planet] k deduced by Bildeiidijk from 
staeren, the frequentative of staen, staan^ to stand, 
not to move ; to remain steady [fixed], whence our 
to stare, in IXttch staren, in the sense of to keep 
the eyes fixed upon one spot, to look steadfastly at ; 
the French say Jixer une personne, in the import of 
to stare at a person, by a same direction of sense. 
From staren comes also the Dutch adjective 
sten', ster, immovable, stiff, indisplaceable, and 
which used substantively is star, as a fixed body, 
indefinitely. Hence also star^rig, since contracted 
to starch, sterck, firm, strong, and formerly in use 
with us in the same form and sense; but now 
chiefly for a completive or expletive adjunct, as in 
the terms stark-mad, stark-naked, A:c. Hence 
also the Dutch storen, sfooren, to interrupt, to 
disturb, to put an end to a going on; and the 
Dutch sterren, and our to stir, in the sense of to 
break from a motionless state into motion, and 
thus as imperfect inchoate motion, motion not yet 
completed; our stern and to steer belong here 
likewise, but of these words in another article. So 
is our to start another scion of this stock. Star 
in spelt by Chaucj^e in many places sierre and in 
jthepluxal^^^rrtf* 

«« Bat a(Migbt wote X wIm did lieai werche *, 

Ne whtn I fim, ne i« whftt eoontie i 

But now will I Qut ^on and se^ 

Bigbt 9t the wickit if I can 

Seoe ongbt where stbryno t anv man^ 

That may me tellin where I am.''' Chiucbb. 

'* For, God be thankid, I can make avaimty 
I fiale my Ummia axABi X ^^ soficia^nt 
To don all that a man belongeth to, 
I wote my selrin beet what I may do. 



■* Woih. t BegSaafiog to meve, atifiiaf. t Btremg, finn. 



Thoogii I he hcTr* *, I &x» aft doth • Ire 

That Dk)S8omitk ere that (irate ywos t be. 

The blbfi8om*d tre is neifher <fne ne dedd, 

I fUin no where bore but in mj kedd : 

Mj hvte and mj liBimis benag gftne 

As laiurell is thoroagh the yere ta seDi9>'*«-Cmu€BR. 

sout. 

Spelt seutl, saulf by Chavceh ; ia Dutch mI, in 
German seel, in Anglo-Saxoa mul, sawei^ m 
Gothick salf in Islandick saal, ia Swedish sial^ in 
Per^an salih ; referred by Bix.D£bj>i jk to the anti- 
quated adverb se [of which saf S9y are simply 
dialectical differences] as the primordial syllable 
expressive of the incipient perception or con- 
sciousness of existence [being] or identification, 
formed into the frewieatative noun seelf siel, by the 
addition of the eSeciiar terminal ei, and thus as 
existence ascertained by trial, Inrought into use by 
proving [put in action]. And sel/h no other than 
this se formed into a frequentative noun with the 
addition of the a^ective terminal iff^ and thus as the 
monosyllabick contraction of se^el-ig as identified 
existence [consciousness]. It need scarcely be 
repeated that the Latin se, the French soi, the 
Dutch sick ]8elf], M/n^ [to be], sien [to see], as well 
as our so [formerly sa[ and the Latin si [if] and 
sum [I am], with a host of other groundedly 
analogous terms^ belong to tbk stock ; [see artk^e. 
It was at the endqfmy tonffue, vol* i. pp. 168 — 70^ 
of this Essay], The Dutch saephen, sepken, to 
say, formerly qpelt by us to se^e, is the con<* 
traction of se-^en; se, as above eiqplained, f9^ the 
identifying termioatiioit, en, aa the verbal infinitive 
terminal^ which makes the noon a verb active, and 
thus brings it into a form expressive of action. To 
say a word, m to put a pei^tbn [conception] in 
actkm, to m^dce it known either to ourselves or to 

* Hosiyi cfTf y*baued» old. t Gt^fim, com to jgaa^tj. 
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Others; [see the article WorW^ p. 161]. In the 
familiar phrases of, there was not a soul there; 
my SOUL [as a term of endearment] ; poor soul [an 
expression of pity], I suspect, the word soul is a 
travesty of sole [only one, solitary being], and thus, 
in the first instance, as no one else; in the second, 
as my only one^ to me the only being I care for, love; 
in the third, the deserted lonely being. My li/e, as 
the term of endearment, is evidently the antiquated 
Dutch lijf [beloved, dear,] now spelt lief, and not 
as lijf [life]. Sole, as the Latin solus [only one], 
is sometimes spelt by Chaucer soule, 

" A kjng ther was in tho jeris, that had noon heir male, 
Saff a doughtir, that he lorid as his own saal*." 

Chavceb. 

<' Alas ! qnoth John, Aleine, for Crist'is peine 
Lay down thj swerde, and I woll mjiie auwa, 
I is full swift, God wote, as is a raaf ; 
By Godd is 'Saul §, he shall not scape as both." 

Chauccb. 
■ " Wherfor wyth hart I prey, 

Have chore onto your sone, after my endyng day ? 
For so God me help, and I lafft you bcdiynd ; — 
Should nevir man on ly ve bryng it in my mvnd. 
To be no more yweddit, but souls || aloon." Chaucer. 

** Alein answerid, Johan, wilt thou sa % V Idem. 

UGLY. 

Offensive to the sight, deformed, disgusting. I 
suspect the same word with the antiquated Dutch 
ackelick [now akelig]^ horrible, inspiring horror 
[fear, disgust], fright&l, nauseating, repulsive ; the 
adjective of ackel, eckel, nausea, disgust, whence 
ackelen [in German ekeln]^ to have a horror at, to 
nauseate, to be disgusted by; and ackelick sounds 

* Soul. t Hoe, roebuck, in Dutch ret, redfock, 

i God's soul, in the import of by the toul given me fry God, 

and ' corresponding with our more modern^ by the God that 

made me, [i. e. that gave me a soul.] 
$ Single, solitary. IT So, in this way, in this like. 
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ugly, the terminal ly being here the dialectical change 
of the older lick, lik, lig [like] . The fancy of its being 
as ouphlike, and so like an ouph, elf, or goblin, re- 
corded by Johnson under the term ugly, is bare- 
faced nonsense. The thema is in ac, ec, as sharpness. 
Egh, ack, is an angle comer; whence egghe, edge, 
in the sense of sharpness. Hence sJ^o eckel, 
eeckel, ekel, acorn, as the nut or fruit of the oak, 
which, from its nauseatingly repulsive taste, is unfit 
for human food, disgusting to the palate ; and thus 
the nauseous nut or fruit, as opposed to the hazlc'- 
nut, in Dutch hasel-not, as the nut of the kaseler 
[hazel-tree], where hasel is from hose, as aes, aas, 
food, fit for eating. So that the acorn is as a fruit 
unfit for the food of man, and the hazel-nut as a 
food suited to that purpose. To this thema, belongs 
the Latin acutus, acidus, acus, acer, acuo, as well 
as the Dutch edik, vinegar, and eike, with which 
our term oak is a same word, exemplifying the dia- 
lectical change of the dipthong e%, ee, into oa,— our 
ACORN, spelt by Chaucer akekom, is as eik-koorn ; 
q. e. oak-corn, oak-firuit [produce, food]. Koren, 
kome, koome, com. 



»'* Tf Cassio do remain. 



He hath a dailj beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly." — Shakspeari. 

** O, I hare passed a miserable night, 

So fiill of UGLY sights, of ghastly dreams." 

Shaksp£are. 

" Whan that the hevy sterre of the Cancre enchaseth by the 
hemes of Phoebus : that is to saine, whan that Phcebus, the 
Sonne, is in the sign of Cancre, who so geveth than 
larghe his sedes to the felds that refiisen to recere 'hem, let 
him gon begiled of trust that he had to his come, to 
AKEHORNS of okes."— Cbaucer. Boeth. 

Obs. The Latin glands, glandis, was a collective 
term for various eatable fruits of an acorn-like sub- 
stance, such as that of the cork-tree, the ever- 
green-oak^ the chesDut, as well as the bitter acorn 
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of our tree, upon which mtn never fed for an 
habitual subsistence ; but for whidiporpose some of 
those above-named are ^ninendy adapted. Tlie 
Dutch term for squirrel [die French ecureiHl] k 
eickkorefiy eeckharin [comiptecUy inkhoom], astte 
ellipsis of tftc^AoTtfit — [eickhoam ] ■ 4i e r; q.e. acom- 
animaly animal that uvea [thrivea] Hpoa acoms. 
Dkr^ animal, creature, living being 

A WIDOW BEWITCnSD. 

A wife, and so a familv [an establishment], left 
by the husband [head of the household]. Er W9e 
d hoeve bewyst ; q. e. in this case the famfly is in a 
state of languor [distress], by this tiie estabhshment 
[liousehold] is in disorder [does not go on as it did, 
misses the head], and implying, from the absence 
of him who was its provider and manager, as the 
phrase is only used in relation to a fanuly, or wife 
found in this predicament. Wee^ woe, grief, state 
of languor, distress, melancholy, sadness. Hoev€f 
household, estate, husbandman's establishment, 
farm. Bewijsen^ to give signs of, to show, to ex- 
hibit, to prove. The Dutch form of Ae term 
widow is weduwBy with an e instead of our t, 

THISTLE. 

In the usual meaning of the word. Distel^ in 
the same sense in Dutch, and formed from diste 
[dust], and the ellipsis of diste l-plant ; that is the 
plant covered with dust, or dusted plant ; and such 
m fact, as that which is found by road-sides and 
long-neglected fallow fields, it really is. Johnson 
and others tell us, it is the Anglo-Saxon thistel and 
the Dutch distel ; but whence dittei they don't 
tell. 

TO FOROET. 

[Formerly io forgeten^ to foriete] as flie Dutch 
vergheten vergeten, in the same sende, and formed 
of ver [from, off, away], and the antiquated geten. 
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now eten [to eat], and is thus to eat out, to eat 
awayy and impliedly to efiace, to destroy, to obli- 
terate^ as that which is eaten away is ; and where 
ean we find a more natural type of disappearance, 
as regards the object in question, than its being 
eiaten up. In the same direction of sense we say^ 
time has eaten aioay the inscription on this tomb ; 
m the sense of, time has effaced the inscription on 
this tomb ; he was made to eat his words, in the 
sense of, he was made to efface [do away] the effect 
of them by recanting, or giving a turn to the mean- 
ing which did away with the offence of the former 
one. We say, ^o swallow an affront, in the sense 
of, to conceal [to bury] the resentment felt from it.. 
We say, he was eaten up with cftre, and he was de- 
t>oured by care, in the sense of buried [absorbed] 
in care, swallowed up in [devoured by] care. To^ 
forget a person, is to efface or put him out of sight 
as regards your mind [memory, affections]. The 
Dutch ver, as the privative prefix is travestied by 
us into /or, a.s in for bid, forgive, forsworn, forsahCy 
Ac. and is probably as the metathesis of our old fro ^ 
^sjrom [away]. We say, out of sight, out ofmind^ 

" Nowe well knowe I [qvoth she] other cause of thy mala-^ 
dye, and that righte grete I Thou has lefte for to knowen thy 
selfe what thou art, through whiche I have plainly foundea 
the cause of thy maladie, or else the entre* of recovering of 
thy helet. For why 1 for thou art confounded with for* 
OETYNGs of thy selfe : thou sorowdeste that thou art esiled 

• Entrance, opening, the Dutch intreS, the Frettch mUr^e^ 
and our present entry, as the participle present of intf«ed«fi, tn- 
treden, inierden [to step in] compounded of m and triden, 
terden [to step, to tread]. 

t Wholeness, health, as the Dutch hele, the participle pre- 
sent of heelen, to make whole, to hed, and i^how was formerly 
spelt hole : a whole man, is a man in complete health, one in an. 
entire state, wholetome food is healthy food ; a hale^man is a 
whole or entirely healthy man, and ^»is the sumcword with 
heel; to hail isto winh health -to, to welcome ; heahh, is as 
itrh^letiefti, atid firom the same source— vis., the Dutch 
heeien. 
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of thy propre g^es. And for thoa ne wjste * whicb is tiie 
ende of thm};8t> forthy deemest thoa that felonous and 
wickid men be mighty and welful t ' u^d ^or thon hast 
FORiETEN II by whiche govemmentes the woild is gorerned, 
fortby wenest^ thou that these mutacioos of fortune ietent 
without goyemour. These ben the causes not only to nudsdy, 
but certes great causes to death . But I thanke the actoor, 
and the maker of hele, that nature has not forleten** The. I 
have grete nourishyng of thine hele, and that is the sotbe 
sentence of gorernaunce of the world, that thou bilevest that 
the governing of it is not subject ne uoderput to the foUie 
of the happes tt aveaturous, but to the reson of God ; and 
therefore doute The nothing, for of this litil spark thine hete 
of lyfe shall shyne." — Boet. in Chaucbr. 

" Fro this tyme forth, tyme is to hold my pees Xt 

It werieth me this mattir for to trete. 
Let othir lovirs put 'hem selfe in prees ^§, 
' Their seson is, my time is now foroete||||. 
Fortune by strength the forcir [strong box] has \inshete [on- 
shut], 
Wherein was sperdelflf all my worldly richesse. 
And all the godes which that I nave gete 
In my best tyme of youth and lustinesse." — Chauceb. 

THING. 

As an indefinite perception ; the inceptive unspe- 
cified notice of an existence [subject, object] ; an 
inchoate perception; an incipient eflfoit of the 

* Know, as the Dutch wist in the same sense. 

t For this, on account of this, for this reason, as the 
Dutch voor die [for this]. 

t Full of happiness, joyful. 

II Forgotten, lost sight of. 

§ Supposeth, thinketh, as the Dutch vxienst in the same 
sense : waenent to imagine. 

T Fly away, pass away, as the Dutch vlieUn, to flow on, to 
pass away. 

** Abandoned, as the Dutch verlaeten in the same import. 

tt Snaps, catches, chances, accidents. 

tt Peace. 

§i Price, value, importance. 

nil Lost, out of sight, disappeared. 

fir Laid by, put b^, spared, saved ujp, as the Dutch tpaerdf 
^tpaerd, in the same import ; unless it is as an ellipsis of the 
Dutch versperd, shut up, barred up, locked up. 
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mind in progress towards distinctness, as regards 
the subject in question. Ding; q. e. thing; and 
the contraction of dij-ing ; i.e. progressing, gra- 
dually becoming more, augmenting, increasing, and 
thus telling for no more than an indefinite existence, 
an unparticularised object. Nothing^ is no exist- 
ence ; something, undefined existence ; a good or 
bad thing, a good or bad existence. We say, he 
makes a good thing of that concern, in the sense of, 
he makes a good existence [livelihood, means of 
living] from that concern. I see a thing upon the 
ground, shows the advance of the mind towards a 
specification of the object in view, there is some- 
thing, but I do not yet perceive what it is, and is 
thus,as the harbinger of forthcoming decision. Ding 
[thing], as the above dij-ing, is at bottom the same 
word with the antiquated dejing, deging, the parti- 
ciple present of dejen, deghen, to make, to do, to 
produce^ to perform, grounded in the primordial 
de-en [to do, to the, to begin the production of, to 
bring forth], and is the verb of the particle de [the] 
as that which precedes or is set before the object to 
be specified, particularised, or named, as the man, 
the house, the horse, &c, &c. To the was once in 
common use with us in the sense of to advance, to 
progress, to go on, to thrive, to become more ; and 
is the same word with the Dutch te dijen, te tijen, 
in the same sense ; [see to dine in Vol. i.] Di-cw, 
de-en, da-en, do-en [to do] is a same thema. Things 
with us ; ding, with die Dutch ; res, in the Latin ; are 
used in the import of memltrum genitale utriusque 
sexUs, with a direction of sense which need not be 
accounted for here. Nu waerom Adam ende Eva 
haer ding en gedekt hebben sullen wy op een 
andermnel wel eens aenraken; [the reason why 
Adam and Eve covered their things will be touched 
upon by us in another part of the work]. De 
Merwede. Imperium, litem, Venerem, cur una not 
at rest Ausonius. From the above deijen, 

VOL. II. ^ 
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defhefiy the Dutch have their deegh^ deech [dough], 
ts the primary matter lor adrancemeat into Ixread 
or crust. Dtng^ gkedmgj has also the import of 
lawsuit [process] as the inceptive mean of a ded:- 
sion, and thus as an indefinite step to a judgment, 
an advance to determination . In the same dire^ioB 
of meaning, we use the terms cause^ case [causa, 
casus] as the turning out [productum] of a definite 
event [decision, determination, end] ; for both these 
terms ^uring fitooi the Dutch ka-en^ he^eriy tx> tarn; 
and we say, as it may turv i^ or met, m the sense 
of, as it may happen or end, as the event may 
ppove to be. Hence also our ehanccy the Dutdi 
kanSy the French changer^ the Italian cangiare^ ai 
well as chose of the French language and cosa of 
the Italian* Nil fieri wm causa potest y without a 
cause [a ha{4>ening, a beginning] no efifect can take 
place [be produced]. Verdijen^ whence our anti- 
quated to fordoBi fordoen, fordon^ is as verdy-en, 
verdingen, to undoe^to unthing, to become undone, 
to dissolve. 

" I se DO more, but that I am tordos. 

Mine inheritaance mote I nedii sell, 

And ben abeggir, &c." Chavcib. 

TO DIE. 

[Formerly to dyen] ; to go off, to pass on, to 
change the state of existence, to proceed elsewhere, 
to be advanced to another state of being indefi- 
nitely. Te dyen ; q. e. to be promoted, to be ad- 
vanced, to be raised, to rise, to be extended. Whea 
the verb is referred, by the context, to existences of 
a lower ^der than man, the import seems to be 
simply that of to go or pass on to another state or 
form of being than that of the one in which they 
QsA before appeared. When used in relation to 
the human kind, it seems to assume its deponent 
turn of meaning, and to be as promoveri in mn^us 
sive mel^LS ; angeri quodam moii inieriorii and 
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we say of one who is dead or dying, hs or she ts 
^one or going to a better [happier] state* T!hxL% 
the direct and single import of te difsn seeflM to be 
a Bounder and truer ground for our to bib than 
that of the ellipsis of a f^rase, as hesitatingly 
suggested in the 46th page of the first Volume of 
this Essay ; for te dijen te niet [to perish] applies 
simply to things done by man. To die of a fever ^ 
is to be adyanced [passed, carried on] to a higher 
state by a fever, l^ie Frendi have the Tcrb tr^pajsser 
as a formal term for to die; importing by its consti- 
tuency a passing oyer to another place, and appti- 
cable only to a dying of the human bemg. 7rl, 
the Italian fra, the Latin trane^ over, beyond, 
across; passer ^ as the Italian passare^ to pass* 
II est pile comme un trepassi^ he is us pale as a 
corpse. To die [dye] as to tinge, is to advance, 
to improve, to better by the addition of colour, to 
advance to another stage of appearances. The old 
Dutch diet Tpeo[^] and thus tribe, taoe, nation, is 
as diet, died, gedied, multiplied, increased, advanced 
in numbers, and as die participle preeterite of the 
same dijen, di-en. For others of the numerous 
derivatives from te dijen, see the articles to die vs 

ONES shoes ; TO DINE ; HE COULD TURN HIS HAND 

TO ANY THING ; to be fouud in the proceeding 
pages of this essay. 

'* Here at this tombe muit I die and $tarvt^" 

Chaucbr. 

See page 46 of the first Volume, for the extract 
from Chaucer where to die is spelt in the original 

form of TO DYSN. 

a donkey. 

The well known term or metaphor for an ass. 
Er die hone heye ; q. e. there is that which disgraces 
a turn {ride, excursion] ; to take a turn or excursion 

* Stiffen. 
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upon such an animal as that is lowering the amuse- 
ment, making it ridicnlous, mean. Implying that 
the horse, and not the ass, is the animal mo^ 
becoming to be used for occasions of pleasure, 
amusement, or parade. Die, that which. HcnCt 
as the third person, potential mood of honeUf to 
disgrace, to dishonour, to lower, to turn into ridicule. 
Keye, a turning, a turn, as the participle present of 
the primordial le-en, in the sense of to turn, and 
of wnich keeren^ to turn round, is the frequentadTe 
form; hence our key, as the turning in the lock, 
and quay, as that which is turned to, and the 
Dutch keye^ a madman, or one whose brain is 
turning. But keye has been already explained in 
this essay. Er die hone keye, sounds donkey, as 
will be found upon trial. 

TALL. 

In the usual acceptation of the term. Tale; 
q. e. telling^ counting, reckoning, and thus imply- 
ing an appearance in size, which at once entitles the 
object in point to be counted [reckoned] one which 
duly belongs to its kind, one about which the right 
to be reckoned of the kind to which the epithet is 
applied cannot be disputed. Tale, taele^ the 
participle present of the old taelen, talen, now 
telleuy to count, to tell. A tall tree, is one of 
conspicuous size, height ; and so a tall man, a tall 
horsey Sfc. One that height and consequent dis- 
tinctness causes to be reckoned at first sight an 
undoubted specimen of its kind. We say, a thing 
speaks for itself, when the quality in question is 
self evident. We say, such and such an appear- 
ance bespeaks it to be so or so, meaning, entitles it 
to be counted so and so. 

*' When the Abbot of St. Martin was born, he had so little 
the figure of a man, that it bespoke him rather a monster" 

Locks. 

In the course of use^ this epithet, as due or pro- 
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portionate size, or appearance, has come to be used 
in the sense of height, but always proportionate 
height for the object in question ; and sometimes 
also strength proportionate to appearance. 

Tall is referred by Johnson, on the credit of 
Bailey, to tal, which he says is Welsh in the same 
sense ; others refer it to the French term taille 
[shape, figure] ; but unejolie taille refers as much 
to a short person as to a tall one. 

" I'll swear thou art a tall* fellow of thy hands, and that 
thou wilt not be drunk ; bat I know thou art no tall fellow 
of thy hands, and that thoa wilt be dmnk ; bat I woald that 
thoo would'st be a tall fellow of thy hands." 

Shakspbars. 

Obs. — By time and custom the word has come 
to be used chiefly in relation to full size of kind in 
relation to height; and more recently, to that 
quality alone, as in fact the one the more generally 
observable, as well as suitable, in those objects Uk 
which it is appUed in the context with wmch it is 
used. 



— — -" Two of nobler shape, . . 

Erect and tall.'' — Milton. 

** May they increase as fast, and spread their bonghs. 
As the high ftune of their great owner grows : 
May he liye long enough to see them afi 
Dark shadows oast, and as his palace TALLf. 

Wallir. 

YES. 

Evidently from our former equivalent ye wisse, 
jwis, the Dutch adverb getuis, jewis^ wis [certainly 
surely]. 

■■ ** ' Lorde ! is ther soche blisse emon^ 
These lorirs, as thei can so faire endite V 
' Yb wissb/ quoth freshe Antigone, ^e white, 
' For all the folke that have or ben alive, 
Ne coudin well die blisse of love descxire.' " 

Chaucsr; 

* Hard-working, laborious, as your size should indicate, 
t Here the idea of any quality of size, except height, is ex« 
eluded by the absurdity of including any other. 
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•< iwu mine owne der« herte true, 

I wote that when je next upon me se. 

So fost hsre I mine hele *, and eke mine hewe, 
Creneiie shall not oonnetho knofrin me, 

Iwifk muM keit 'is dme t» ajlAdie fre t* 
So thniatitk ale mine herte to heboid 
Your beante, that onnetk mj Efe I hold. 

Chavcxi. 

Ob8. — But our yea^ ye, in the sense of yes^ is tbe 
Dutch jay the root ox ja-en^ je-en [in GFennan 
jehen] to say, whence, probaUv, our ultra-fomi- 
liar term to jaw^ as to talk ; hotd your jaw, is as 
cease your talk^ where jaw is as the parliei{de 
present of ie j^^^' 'Hie term jaw, in jaw^kmif 
as that which is put in motion when sound is 
uUered, bekings here ; the jau^-bone of an «m, is 
at die worlung of that bone when that animal brays, 
aad in both instances itk a secondary sensa. /a, is 
aa the imperative of the Dutch My, but to be ooB' 
atrued in the first person, and thvs as^ / My, ia 
tiie sense of / agree^ I see what you m§an cmd i 
agree with you. The Latin has it, vel ai vel neya; 
q. e. let us hare either yes or no ; and ai is the 
imperative of ato, I say, answering precisely to the 
Dutch jhtt, the imperative of ja-en, to say. 

A TURWCOAT. 

In the well-known import of one who changes 
his former principles, deserts his colours. Er taane 
kout ; q. e. there the talk becomes of another hue ; 
in him we see a tarnish in the eround of his dis- 
course; there we see a defection of the usual 
colour; he deserts the colour he belonged to. 
Taancy changes hue, eclipses, tarnishea, m the third 
person potential mood of taenen, taanen, temen, to 
tan, to ecli{»e, to become of a daiicer hue, to 
tarnish. JTouf, discourse, talk, conversation. Tcum 
sounds as we pronounce turn; and kout sounds 

♦ Health. t Light, joy. . t Fair. 
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eoai. Hij ziet er heel getaandy his face is entirely 
tanned [made darker]. 

" CoartesT itself mast turn to disdain, if you come in her 
presence. Then is courtesy a turncoat.*'— Shakspbasb. 

liOTHER. 

As the female parent ; the Dutch moeder, in the 
sense of, de gene die moedt ; q. e. the one who laves f 
holds dear, takes to heart, feeds from her own 
hody, makes as her own heart ; for moedt h as th^ 
third person present of moeden, moeieny as the verb 
of moedy gemoed, heart, affection,^ feeling, con- 
science, consciousness, and thus to make as the 
heart; in the same direction of sense as the 
German hertzen, herzen [to caress, to fondle, to 
hold as his heart} is formed from hertz, herz 
[heart]. Te moede nemen, is, to take to heart* 
Bemoien, is, to make oneself anxious [to troubia or 
bestir] about. Moe [in some dialects mul is a 
ihema of wide extent and the source of numberless 
terms. The German mutter^ the Anglo-Saxon 
moder, the Islandick moodery the Greek fuirq^, the 
Latin mater y and the Persian mader, are the same 
word with maedery as well as our mother. In the 
like way as moeden is formed out of moedy i^minneny 
beminnen [to love, to affect, to regard with affection, 
to feel strongly for] formed from min, minne [sense, 
thought, consciousness, affection, feeling}, whence 
our term mind ; but min, minne, is there in its 
ancient and ground import, from which it has 
become to bear that of love in all the directions 
of that word, and also of nurscy as a mother's sub- 
stitute* Min, minnCy and sin, sinne, are correlative 
words in Dutch, and the sources of our terms sense 
and mindy, as well as of the Latin sensus and mensy 
meniisy mente^ Sijn sin op jemand setten, and 
sun G£M0£P op jemand setten, are equivalent 
expreiisions for, to set one*$ heart [affections] upon 
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iome being ; to put or fix some one in possession of 
our hearty affections, love. Beminnen [to love, to 
belove, to affect], and besinnen [to bear in mind, to 
feel for, to care for, to think of, to hold in thought] 
have a synonimous import. We say, to mind, in 
the sense of to care for. Don't mind him, don't 
care for him. She was never out of my mind; she 
never ceased to be the object of my affection, of 
my thdughts. And mind, as intellectual power or 
capacity is simply as the mean [faculty, power] of 
knowing, feeling, apprehending, perceiving, being 
affected by, being incUned by. I have a great mindto 
do it, is as I have a great inclination. To have lost 
the mind, is to have lost the due guidance of such 
natural faculty. / have no mind for her, is as, I 
have no affection, no feeling [no natural inclina- 
tion], for her, she never enters my thoughts [head, 
mind]. All of one mind, is, all of one feeling, all 
affected alike. / told him my mind, I expressed 
my feelings to him. Senseless of the loss and 
MINDLESS of the loss, are both equivalent to without 
feeling the loss ; not being sensible or mindful of 
the loss. 

" As the strone eagle in the silent wood, 

Mindless of warlike rage, and hostile care, 
Plays round Ae rocky cliff, or crystal flood." Prior. 

*' God first made angels bodiless, pore, minds ; 

Then other things which mindleu bodies be ; 

Last he made man." Daviis. 

" The SENSELESS gnre feels not your pious sorrows." 

RowB. 

Mother, as mouldiness, is the Dutch modder, 
anciently modere, an adjective formed from moud 
[mould] as mo-el or mo-'er, moer [mud, mother], 
and connected with the Latin mollis and the 
French mou [soft] ; also with the Dutch muycken, 
meucken [to mollify, to soften, to meeken] ; whence 
our muck and mixin, in the sense of dung-heap, 
heap of dung, as that which becomes soft by being 
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heaped together and so fennenting, and then 
resolving into soft matter. 

EGLANTINE. 

As the wild sweet-briar, the Wild briar or rose, is 
the Dutch eghelentieVy in the same sense; cor- 
mptedly egelantier ; by us changed into eglantine^ 
spelt by Chaucer egalatere and egelentere ; and 
means thorn-tree ; as eghel, eggely prickle ; from 
eggeuy to edge, to point, to sharpen, to put an edge 
to; and egel-dier^ is the hedge-hog or prickle 
animal ; the thema being ac, eg^ sharpness ; tier, 
tere, is the old Dutch word for tree, as the par- 
ticiple present of tier en, to grow, to shoot out ; and 
our tree is merely the metathesis of the Dutch tere. 
Our term auger, as that with which it is bored, 
the Dutch avegher, evegher, egger, springs fr6m the 
same root. Our eager and the French aigre belong 
here, in the sense of sharp, eager for his 
dinner, sharp set for his dinner. 

'* The leaf of solaktine, not to slaiider. 
Out-sweetened not thy breath." Shakbpbabs. 

'* O'er-canopied with lascious woodbine 
With sweet mnsk-roses, and with solantinb." 

Shakspxabs* 

CIDER. 

In French cidre, in Italian sidro, formed from the 
Latin Mere, to settle, to subside, to sink to the 
bottom, and thus as the juice that drains or sinks 
from fruit [from apple] when mashed. In Dutch, 
appeldrank [appledrink]. 

" Bwa U SiDBO d'Jngilterra, 
Chiv nol gir pretto tot twro.— Rtni. 

" II siDBO, ehe i vmo de mele, m d faito quando U mele tono 
mature, ti icaldo9umido Umperatemente," — Aldboyahdo. 

*' We had also to drink, wholesome and good wine of the 
grape, a kind of cidxr made of the frnit of that country : a 
wonderful pleasing and refreshing drink.— Bacoh. 
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Meaeraiy in his notes upoik Menage, says cicire is 
as the Latin cUreus ! 

BIO. 

Large [great], as in the phrase big toith youngs 
in French pUine with relation to beasts, and 
grosse in relation to women. The word, as well as 
pig, is, in the ground, the same with the Dnteh 
bigy bigghe, pigghe, vigghe [a pig] and that a mere 
changeling of wigghe [whence our wights wicht, 
weight] gestation, bearing, carrying [we say, to ge 
with young] formed from the preeterite of wagen^ m 
the sense of to bear; [and we say, child-becaringf 
and to bear children^ and the Romans ferre utertm^ 
in the same relation of sense] ; ick vmge, ick wiege 
[loigel I bear, I bore [I carried] ; and our big was ori- 
ginally in relation to size arising from being witb 
young, and then extended to large size in general ; 
and pig is as a cause of that kind of enlarganent 
of form, and thus a bearing^ that which is borne. 
I suspect our term bitchy formerly spelt bicke^ 
as the female of the dog kiad, is of this stock, 
and as the gestation or carrying of the young of 
that race of animak^ the young-beaier or pro- 
ducer of that race, or else as the one rendered large 
or weighty by her male. And also our wights as 
creature, being, animal^ in a general sense. We 
had formerly the verb to Ugge^ in the sense of to 
enlarge,^ to extend, to swell out. A pio of leadj 
is a stated weight of lead. 

" Thez ser^auntes be to them nnholde. 

But they can douLlin their rentall. 
To Bioos 'em castles, biqoe 'hem^]iQMe.*'*-CBiuciB. 

*' He [the frisst] woU ^e tithkig sod •firing, 

Maugre whoaoevez it grutoha. 
And twise on the daie he woU sing, 

Godd ^ paM0t;is ae were hobo seoke. 
He mete- ge hunt with dogge and biorb ; 

And blowen his home and crjin h^j. 
And sorcerie usen as a witche, 

Soohe kepin eyil! Petorls key." Idem. 
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Obs. — Bitekf as tlie repxoachful tenu for avesar* 
tious female» I suspect has notUag to do vUh the 
female of the dog> but to be simply a tiavesty of 
the Dutch bitse, spiteful^ bittei, scoldiog, aud 
connected with bijten^ to bite, to snap, and also 
with bitter in the import of biting or disgusting to 
feehng. 

*' JokA had not run a madding^ to kMif^t >f ^^ ^'"'^ not been 
for an extravagant bitch of a wife."— >Arbuthnot. 

" Him yoa'U cell a dog* aod Iver a BiTca«" Pops« 

BOARD. 

As plank y and in another sense as table» 
formerly spelt bord, Berd, bord [in German 
bretl; q. e. plank, board; as the contraction of 
gebordy gebeurd, the participle preeterite of beurtn, 
to bear ; and thus that which is borne, suj^orted 
by something else,, and in no other way is a bacwd 
used» or for any other purpose designed, Berd, 
bcrd^ in this sense, has a double plural fonn» 
berdeVf berderen, borden^ borderen. out bord^ in 
the import of table, plate, trencher^ and in fiact of any 
bordered piece of flat wood, is. as be-'Oord, boord^ 
geboordf bordered, margined, having only border 
for the plural form; and this is our toarc^ in the sense 
of table, as of margined or bordered plank; whence 
to board in the meaning of to table, and so to pro*^ 
vide with table or plates^ as the means of eatiiup 
[support,, maintenance] ; as in the phrases iooror 
ing^schooly boarding-house, board-wages, Sfc. The 
Dutch boordy as border, edge, rim, side, is as 
be-oord ; oort, oord, rounded, bordered,surrounded,, 
circumscribed, from oren^ to circumscribe^ to go 
round, to draw round, to make round, and is 
grounded in the letter 0, as the type of circum- 
^en^e, not in the sense of the shape inferred by 

* As espltiasd in • fossgoiBf p«ge. 
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the word rounds but as naked, simple, circamvention, 
for we may go round a square as weH as a circle, in 
the sense here carried. The old French orle, and 
the Latin ora, in the sense of border, belong to the 
same thema. 

" At Alexandre he was when it was won ; 

Fall oft timea he * had the bord began, 

Aborin alle naciouns in Praoe." Chauobs. 

Obs. In the phrases board of green cloth, board 
of general officers, council-board, S^c. ^c; board 
seems to be as the table, around the margin of 
which the members concerned sit to transact the 
a&irs for which they are present. 

BKOADSIDB. 

The ship of war's side from stem to stem, the 
whole side of a ship of war. Berood syde ; q.e. 
the bereddened [inflamed] side, ike side which be- 
comes red with fire, importing the whole tier of 
guns which each side of a man-of-war is furnished 
with; and thus as the side which becomes red 
when they are fired [when a broadside is given] ; 
the side which flashes red when its guns are used 
for the purpose designed. In its literal form, what 
can the term broad have to do here? In form 
of letter, as applied to the side of a ship, it makes 
sheer nonsense. And yet JoHvaoisr unreflectingly 
imputes this meaning to broad and side, Berooden, 
rooden, to redden, and berood sounds broad. Syde, 
side. 

'* In a heayen serene, refulgent arms appear, 

Ued^ning the skies and glitrring all around. 

The tempered metals clash." Dbyden. 

" His ejes dart forth redjlamet, which scare the night. 
And with worse fires the tremhling ghosts afiright." 

Cowley. 

* Took the first place at tahle* 
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" From raster hopes than this he seemed to Ml, 
That durst attempt the British admiral ; 
From her broadsidbs a ruder flame is thrown. 
Then from the fierj chariot of the sun," « Walliiu 

TERMAGANT. 

Scolding, fiery, fiirious, repulsive person ; a term 
usually applied to the obstreperous female as the 
most forbidding and reyolting sample in which that 
brutal faiUng can be exhibited, one which exhibits 
the strongest and strangest contrast to the naturd 
character of the sex. Ter mai gaende ; q. e. 
exciting the stomach itself , stirring up [revolting] 
the stomach, and thus implying turning the stomach 
itself by disgust [offensive to the very maw^ 
stomach]. 7Vr, to the, mae^ maeghe, mcuzg: mawy 
stomach. Oaende, the participle present ofgaen^ 
gaan, to go to, to reach, to affect ; as when we say, 
t^ went against my stomachy in the sense of, it 
disgusted [offended] me, made me sick. Johnson 
refers the substantive term, to a kind of heathen 
deity extremely vociferous and tumultuous in the 
ancient farces and puppet shows ! Mr. Urry, in 
his glossary to Chauceb, imputes the term to the 
Latin termagntu ! ! ! 

" But in that countre n'as there none 

Ne neither wife ne childe ; 
Tin him there came a ^rete giaunt. 
His name was called Sir Oliphannt, 

A perilous man of deede. 
He aayid, childe, by termaoaunt*, 
Bnt if Uiou pricke out of my haunt f. 

Anon I slea thj stede. 
Here wonith the queene of fairie. 
With harpe, and pipe, and simphonie, 

* By my resentment, at the risk of offending me, bj the 
danger of my anger [revenge] if you do ; and not as Mb. 
Urry fancies by the deity or any thing divine. It is the 
oath-Uke form of the phrase which seems to have misled Mr, 

t See article to hunt in a forgoing page of this Volume. 
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Within HhiM piftce and hmm *. 
*The ehilde taiad, «ln mie I Hm f. 
Tomorrow woll I iMtin Tk« 

Whan 1 here miiie anDoure." Chaucu* 

" Let a man, though never ao justly, oppose himself to 
those that are disordered in (iheir ways, and what one amongit 
them doth not oommoDlir itmuuh at soeh eootradiedoa, slom 
•t reproof, and hate such as would zsfonn them." — Hooua. 

" Hie wM vimm mmgU qmam stomachum moem itlai.'' 

CiCElO. 

Obs. The present Dateh teem to have train- 
ferred the import of anger, lesentaient, <iiigii>tf 
Irom matf maegke, maag [stomach] to the term krop 
[fttomtch, croplf and stm to have resented the same 
visctts for the type of a same trope though in a 
difierent form of word. DiU stak hem in de knft 
that stuck in his craw, made him angry ; he cow 
not stomach that [digest that]. li stuck m his 
tnawe^ is a popular expression for, it stuck in hk 
stomach, it made him angij, it oi^nded him ; and 
mutw ami the Dutch ma/, nmegke are the same 
word. He is crop sick, is a phrase in use with ns. 

TO PAKT. 

To be distressed from want of power to breathe, 
to breathe with difficulty and labour. Toe bangti 
q. e. completely straitened^ utterly distressed, in a 
complete state of anguish, in great difficulty. Which 
phrase or term has been travestied ftom analogy of 
sound into to pant, and in this shape came into 
use as the infinite of a verb instead of the original 
participle and preposition; as is the case in so 
many other examples to be found in our present 
masqueraded dialect. Bangken, is as he^angheUi 
enghen ; and anghen, is to be straitened and to 
straiten, to be oppressed or to oppress, to be dis- 
tressed or to distress, to be narrowed or to narrow, 
hence our terms angtdsk, anger, angle, as well as 

* Dwelling. t Prosper, thrive. 
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the Latin anxius, anger ^ angere, anckoray and the 
Ghneek m^pun, ae^ot^ &c. We say, he panted 
for riches ^xnd konimrsj in the sense <yf he was 
anxtous to get riches and honours, he was distressed 
to get them. Possibly tiie Latin anhelare, to pant, 
is grounded in the Dutch words img^haelen, to 
draw or fetch with difficulty. Anhelabai nntlus 
equus subvomere. Anhelat elude futurd. Tussis 
fmheltu Af^lanti sinUtiB, Verba wflata «e 
mukeleDta gramv^. The Latin halare [to breathe], 
is probably no other than n frequentative form 
£rom the Dutch haelen^ to fetch, to bring, to catch,. 
to draw, to seek for. We say a man is narrow^ 
chested^ narrow in his circumstances ^ in the sense 
of BPOt mifficiently provided with breatiiing room, in 
the one case, and with means or money in the 
other, but always inferring distress in both instances.. 
To some it might seem that the term to pant waS' 
more directly to be fetched from toe-pijnd; q. e.. 
pained to the greatest degree, tormented to the 
utmost, in French trSspeini ; where pyW, gepynd, 
would be as the participle past of pijnen, to labour,, 
to be in pain ; and which form of word sounds 
nearly as to pant, but the first given seems to 
answer strictly to all the relations (£e word pant is^ 
used in, while the other does nor reach them all so 
strictly. Johnson and Bailey derive to pant 
from die French panteler, but that is merely a 
frequentative form of our own to pant. To pant 
seems to imply frequency, restlessness, agitation, 
iteration; but to pain does not; we ^^'^ a fixed 
pavKL, 

The whispariog breese 



Pants in the leaves, and dies aiKm the trees. 

Pope. 

TO COPE. 

To contend with, to strive against, to oppose, to 
make head against. Toe hop ; q. e. to the head. 
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to the intellect, as the best resource both for attack 
and defence, and implying the making use of the 
understanding to the utmost in the case in point 
In this direction of sense we say, he made hem 
against his enemies ; he headed the party ; hei 
the head of his party ; the party was without < 
head, Sfc. Kop, in German kopff, head, intellect 
understanding. J^j the form of the travesty, aftei 
the loss of the original term, the phrase has beei 
used as a verb. Kop^ in the form of coppe, wai 
used by Chaucer in the sense of top, head, point 
To cope^ in the sense of to cover, in the expressioi 
to cope a wallf is the same verb as above, in th 
sense of to head, to top, to put a top to; an< 
coping f as a covering of a wall, either of stone o 
what else, is as the heading or topping of the waB. 

" Upon the eoppe right of his nose be hade 

A wert, and thereon stode a tufite of heeres. 

Red as the bristelles of a sow'is eres." Chaucbb 

' ■** Know my name is lost. 

By treason's tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 
Yet I am noble as the adversary I come to cope," 

Shakspsabi 

" ** I and my friend 

Ha7e by your wisdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grieyous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
^e freely copi* your courteous pains withall." 

Ibii 

Obs. Johnson tells us to cope, is of doubtfi 
etymology. Junius deems it as the Dutch koopen 
to buy. But to cope with a man in conversatvoi 
can have no relation to the buying of him. J 
cope with another in kindness, is not to buy b 
kindness, but to endeavour to overcome him i 
kindness, to exceed his kindness to you, by your 
to him ; to match him in that respect. 

* Oppose to, stride against [content with] in courteoi 
return [reward, remuneration]. We oppose 3000 Ducats 
your pains ; we set them in balance agamst. 
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IflGHTMARE. 

The Dutch nachtmarey nachtmerriey nachtmeery 
naghtmare^ in the same sense. The term signifies 
night horse, but not in the import of a horse sitting 
upon your stomach, but in that of a bedfellow; for 
merrie as paard is here used for huurpaard [a 
haqkney or hired horse], and thus nachtmerrie is , 
as a temporary or hired bedfellow, an additional 
bed-concern. Koetsmeer, is also another Dutch 
term for the same thing, where koet is bed ; of this 
the French have made their word cochemar, cauche^ 
mar. So that in the ground the nightmare is no 
other than the trope of a troublesome temporary^ 
bedfellow. Merrie was formerly used for horse in 
a general import without reference to sex. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Temple, the mare, in our form 
of this term, is as mara, a spirit which in the 
northern mythology is supposed to torment and 
suffocate sleepers ! 

PATH. 

The Dutch pad in the same sense, and the 
rootword of pcuien, to leyel, to smooth, to make 
even, and itself as the participle preeterite of the 
still older pa-^n, ha-en, to level, to make even; 
whence baan, a path or plain place, a levelled spot, 
and probably our word barn as the spot levelled for 
threshing, &c. Baan sounds barn, 

BROTHEL. 

The metathesis of the, with us, antiquated term 
bordely the French bordel [bawdy ^house"], frovEL the 
Dutch bordeel in the same meaning ; the diminutive 
of the old term boerde [boerscha]^ a labourer's hut 
or cot, and thus in the sense of a bad house, a 
mean house, a house of an inferior kind ; and we 
still use the expression a bad house, for a house of 
ill fame, a brothel, I suspect our term bawdy- 
house is as boerdig-huijs, dirty house, mean [bad] 

VOL. II. Q. 
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house, and probably, in those days, the only kind 
used for the purposes bawdy-houses usually serve 
to. A bawdf as the keeper of this house, is, I take 
it, as er boerde ; there the hut [bad, mean house]; 
and, in course of time, applied to the owner or 
keeper. Baudy^ was formerly used in the sense of 
^rty, filthy, Boerdig sounds bawdy ^ as boerde 
does bawd. Bawdy talk, and dirty conyersation, 
are synonymous phrases. Chaucer makes ybr, in 
the shape of f awe, rhyme ¥rith drawe, Boerde, is 
from boer, a peasant, a boor. 

" He somewhat hath fro weping him witl^dzawe. 
And semith me that he denrith fawb*. 
With yoa to ben all night of to devise 
R^medie of ttut, if there were anjr wise*" 

Chaucsb« 

" HiB overif te sloppe is not woz^ a mite 

As in effect to him, so mote T go. 

It is al BAuoT f, and -to tore also/' Ibid. 

" And the same shall the manne tell plainly with all the 
circumstances and wether he hath sinned with conmioa 
BORDEEL voomen or none, or doea his sinne in holie times, or 
none, &c." — Ibid. 

" Or these that hauntin simonicj 

Or pro70St fuU of trechirie. 

Or prelate living jolilie. 

Or priest that Inlt his quein him by. 

Or old whorit hottUUnt, 

Or other BAUDEsf or bordxllers t«" IsiOt 

SWALLOW. 

As the bird; the Dutch zwaluwe [swaeluwe, 
zwalgel as zwalige, from zwalen, zwelen, now 
zwaaxen, [to sway about in circles, to skim about 
and around] and thus as the zwalende [swayer]. 
And is not swaying the habit of that bird ? 

* For ; not/atne as Mr. Uhrt supposes. 

t Dirty, fildiy, like that of a common labourer ; for laudy 
refers to the state of the hut and its inhabitants in regard to 
concomitant filth and abjectness* 

t All meaning bawdy •hoase-keepers. 
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** When SWALLOWS fleet soar high and sport in air. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear/' Gat. 

LEFT-HAKD. 

As the old Dutch luft-hand ; q. e. the relievina 
hand, the lightening hand, the assisting [auxiliary] 
hand, not the principal ope, but that which is ever 
ready to aid it in the efforts it is used to make. 
The right hand is the directing and so the chief and 
principal hand, and the left, as it were, its adjutant 
or assistant, and so the seconding hand. We say, 
he was the other's right-hand man^ in the sense of 
his chief resource or reliance. The Latin lasva^ 
laevuSf in a same import, seems grounded in a 
similar direction of sense, as connected with Icevare, 
to smooth, to faciliate, to remove obstacles, and 
thus importing the sense of the assisting hand. 
Levare, to lift, to lighten, seems also to belong 
to this Latin stock. Luft, lufte^ also luchte, is 
the participle present oHuften^ luchteuy now lichten^ 
to lighten, to make the burthen less, to relieve the 
weight of a thing, and so to aid. In The Diversions 
OF Pcxrlet, the term is explained as leaved^ lev*d, 
left^ and as the hand we are taught to leave out in 
general use : an etymology, I know to have been 
suggested to the author of uat work by an acquaint- 
ance, but am persuaded it is not the true one. 

EVENING. 

As the participle present of the Dutch aven, to 
go o£r, to depart, in Latin ahire, and thus as the de- 
parting light, day, time, hour; in Dutch avond, 
avend; in German abend ; and grounded in the old 
ave^ afi off, hence, from ; whence the Latin a6, in 
the same import. 

FAST. 

As in the phrases ^im^ passes fast^ to fly fast^ 
to go fast ^ ^c. Haest ; q. e. quick, nimble, hasty, 
speedy , springing from the obsolete verb ftaen,whence 

Q 2 
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haest, haste, and haasse, htisse, the calf of the leg, as 
the main assistant to speed, the sinew of speed ; as well 
as haaSy hare, as the speedy animal, of which our own 
term hare is probably the masculine or effector form. 
The intermutating quality of the aspirates f and v 
is too well known to require notice, and little less 
frequent is that of the h with v. Hesperus and 
vesperus are the same word, and so are the Spanish 
hermoso and the Latin formosus, the Spanish hijo 
and Latin ^/»u«, the Spanish hierro and the Italian 
ferro and Latin ferrum^ cam multis aliis. Hie 
Dutch haesteUy the German hasteuj our to hasten^ 
tlie French hosier [now hdter] and the Latin 
festinare, are the same word, dialectically modified. 
To go post haste and to go post fast have the same 
sense ; hastily and fastly have a same meaning, 
and so have don^t go so hastily and dont go so 
fast ; what difference is there between you eat toe 
fast and you eat too hastily ? Johnson says, fast 
in the above sense is grounded in the Welsh ffest / i 

TO WRITE. 

I suspect, is from the Dutch vrijien^wrijieUi 
q. e. to turn, as is done on the lathe, that is, bj 
turning backwards and forwards [to and fro, uj 
and down] in Latin tomare, to form or fashion b] 
turning or twisting to and fro, which is what h 
done when we write ; and metaphorically also wher 
we compose [handle] a subject in the mind. Wher 
we write, we form, or shape, by turning the instru' 
ment we use for the purpose, up and down ; whei 
we frame or meditate a subject matter for use, w< 
turn it backwards and forwards in our mind, and s( 
form or shape it for production. A new turn Oj 
thought, is a new cast or form of thought. Hi 
turned it in his mind, is he fashioned it [shaped it 
in his mind. It is written in the heart of man ; i 
is charactered [shaped, formed] in th^ heart of man 
subaudito, by the hand of nature. 
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"About it, and vyrite happy when thou*st done/' 

Shakspbark. 

Set about it, and when you have done it, form the 
thought in your mind you are happy in having done 
it. So that to write and to turn, in the sense of to 
shape or form by to and fro motion, are in the 
ground synonymous terms in use. Wriften, to 
writhe, to turn, to twist, to distort, springs from 
the older wra-euj wre-euj wrijen, to depart from the 
straight [due, natural] line, as is done when it is 
turned. Hence our old to wrie, and our present 
awry and wry, 

** The day' is honour^ and the heven' is eye. 
The night* is foe« all Uiis depe I the sonne, 
Gan westrin, and downward for to wrie*," 

Chavcbr. 

A wry face, is a face distorted from its natural 
lineament. Bilderdij k grounds the Dutch schrijven 
[to write], the source of the Latin scribere, in ri^ven, 
to scratch, to scrape, to tear, to rive ; and the old 
mode of writing was by scratching [making inci- 
sions] upon a suitable substance. A far more 
ancient term in Dutch for schrijven is prijven, and 
from the same source. From schrijven we have 
our term scrivener, and probably our old scrite, as 
writing. 

** I trow it were too long you to tary 

If I told you of every scritb and bond t 

By which she was scoffid in all his lond." Chaucer. 

Obs. I have little doubt our old to schrive and 
schriven, in the import of to confess, as well as 
schrift [confession] are connected wiUi the above 
rijveny in the sense of to open [to tear open, to. 
open compunctively] the heart or mind ; and are 
possibly the contraction of schie-rijven ; q. e, to 

* To depart from its upward point; to go downwards 
from its utmost pitch [highest point], 
t As the Dutch hand, volume of a book or wn.tixi^% 
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open at once^ to open c^ haad ; if tb^ woFd is not 
gimply as schrijven, in the sense of to describe, to 
display, and still from the sai^e root. *Our to rioe, 
the Dutch rijven^ makes rove in tjbue preeterit^, and 
to schrive^ schrovfs. It rone hU heart, i( foro^ hi* 
heart to opeu {come asunder] ; he skrove himf ht 
forced his heart [to opea to confess, to ^ay all it 
felt or knew]. From the «ai9e vnyten^ as above 
explained, we have our verbs to writhe aiid to 
wreath, to twisty to interweave [intertwist]. 

TO DAUWT. 

To put out of countenance, to abash, to intimi- 
date, to dispirit, to dishearten. In an opposite 
sense, we say, to put a boHface on ; to put a bold 
^unfenanee on ; to face it ; to keep one's counte- 
nance ; to countemm^ a per$on [an Qffair\. Toe 
daante ; q. e. the countenance [the look put on] at 
an end ; the face assumed for the purpose in view 
is upset ; the bold look for the occasion has diaap* 
peared, implying the resplujte appearance made up 
by the person in questioii Cc^ the purposie in ?i^w 
b done away with by bill opppwen^j i^ iefe^X^ by 
him. We say, to put a man out qf cauntemmcCf in 
^e s^nse pf to take away Im assumed [made up] 
appearance, and so to get the better of hinu To 
out-face a person , is to get the better of him in the 
affair in question. Johnson and others derive the 
term irom the French ^(mterp Compter, the Latin 
domitare, domare, to vanquish, to overcome, to 
subdue, which is referred to the Greek ^pifAMiv of a 
same sense. But to daunt has a fkr mpre restricted 
import : we can't say to daunt by battle or war, in 
the sense of to subdue by battle or war ; but pralio 
[hello] domitare is sound Latin. Creditis tot 
gentes podem pralio domitas esse, quo victtB sunt ? 
While to daunt implies little more than to put out of 
countenance, to confound^ to iQtimidate, to cause 
to lose the appearance of spirit and composure, to 
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discompose. We say they were dauntei by his 
presence, in the sense of abashed, confbuncled. 
DaantCy gedacmtCy i&ce put on, countenance, made 
up appearance ; firom ^eddeh^ the past participle 
tndoen^ to do, to tiaake, to dispose. Oedaenteaes 
aensichts, is the countenance {appearance] put on 
[made up]. 

** Fairfax, whose name in anus through Earope rings. 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praise ; 
And al] her jealous monarchswith amaze 

And rumours lond» which daunt remotest King^f"— 

MXLTOK. 

*' Where &e rude axe» with heariest atrole. 
Was nerdr h^M. the iiymnhs t6 tiAvirr, 
Or ftight them ftoat th«r faaHowM hatitat." — Idi^ 

« Some pretences daunt and discounkge us, when others 
raise us to « brisk assurance." OtiitnriLtx. 

'5 Grow great by your example, and put on 

llie DAUKTLtes iqplrit of resolution."!— Shaksfea be. 

Obs. Toe daahtef travestyiD^ into the fohn of 
a rerb, has obtained the use of oile, as m numeroii^ 
other instances in our present language. OriginaMy 
a phrase conflbititog of a prepc^tion and a nxmik 
substantire; lutid souhding a^ we pronounce U 
daunt. ToCy iJthut up, closed, eompletdy finistol 
[ended^ otci^.] 

TO TAUKT. 

To reproach, to use biting words toWards, to say 
bitter or provoking things to, to throw in the teeth. 
TaTiden ; q. e. to attack by reproachful lanauage, 
t6 b^giii by saying bitter things to ; form^a ftt>m 
tanekj tooth [in German zahn], ahd thus ihetapho- 
ri(&ally to Wfi?, olr to use the teeth to ; and ^e say 
hitinff language for provoking language ; and back^ 
Met fot one who reproabhes without causi^ * one who 
abuses indiscriminately. We say, he began to sho^ 
his teeth, in the sense of, he began to be s^tefiil 
[nAigtf, to use bitter l^rords], to quarrel. Tand, 
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tooth, is as ta-end^ from to-en, the primordial of the 
verb ^a-6ren, now tamen^ to tear, in German zerren-, 
that ton^fftooth] is as that which tears [pulls] to 
pieces. The sulwtantive taunt is as tande, the par- 
ticiple present of the verb. Minshew is right in 
regard to the verb to taunt^ and Johnson hs^ per- 
ceived him to be so. Tlie French tancer, to 
reproach, to taunt, is the same verb. 

TURBOT. 

Tarbot : in the same sense; but properly 
tarboth ; q. e. doamboth, the prickly-skinned flat- 
fish ; that is, prickly in regard to the spine-like 
scales seen on the back of the fish, and which the 
Jews have not yet decided to be scales or not, in 
reference to the fish coming into the cat^ory of 
those permitted or forbidden to be eaten according 
to a rule of their persuasion. Doorn^ thorn, 
prickle. Both, boty as the ellipsis of bot^vischy flat- 
fish, flounder. Doom, deurn, doome, whence our 
thorn is the root-word of tarenen^ now tarMU, 
tomeny and itself the contraction of taring, 
taaming [tearing]. Hence the Latin tomus, the 
turning machine or lathe, that which shaves, cuts, 
tears away the portion intended to be taken o£f by 
it, and tomare, to turn, to cut [tear] into shape, 
into the form intended. Hence also our to turn, as 
to cut or shape by the lathe. 

A PAIR OF TONGS. 

As in the terms a pair of tongs [sugar-tongs, 
smith's tongs, fire-tongs]. Er by er q/* togens; 
q. e. there by there is dravm out or from, by that 
mean the thing in question is taken from [drawn 
from or out] ; and thus implying the instrument by 
which things are taken up, or hold of, to be 
removed. A pair of tongs, like a pair of bellows 
[already explained], in relation to a single instru- 
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ment, is, in the literal sense, a solecism and sheer 
nonsense, and thus, an evident travesty or disguise of 
some lost form of words ; for language admits of 
neither word or phrase which is not grounded in 
common sense and logically true. Togen^getogen^ 
drawn, as the past participle of tijeuy to draw ; '5, is, 
is ; and togerCs sounds toTigs. The tongs and tongs 
are familiar abbreviation of the above phrase ; which 
is represented in Dutch by the equivalent tang 
[pincers, forceps, fire-tongs, fire-holder, hre-takerj, 
and no other than a contracted participle of the 
primordial ta-en^ in the sense of to lay hold of^ 
whence our antiquated tane [now taken]. Tong^ 
a» part of a buckle [sometimes spelt tongue]^ is 
evidently of this stock, in the sense of that which 
holds in, takes hold of [the latch]. Er by er, there 
by that, and, b and p intermutating, sounds a pair. 

" So thoDghtin I tho anon bKye 

That woimeaae answere in no toun 

Was TANB* for oblig^tioun. 

Ne called soretj in no wise 

Amongst them that oaUid ben wise." . Chavcbb. 

" Their hilts were bnmish'd gold, and handle strong 
Of mother pearl, and bacUed witib a golden tong." 

SpBHssn. 

" Get a PAIR OF TONOs like a smith's toifos, stronger and 

toothed."^- MOBTIMBR. 

" Another did the dying brands repair 

With iron tongs, ana sprinkled oft the same 

With liquid waves." Spbnsbr. 

Obs. — A pair of pincers is formed in the same 
way, pincers being ospinsce er '5 ; q. e. pinching [a 
hol(ting, griping] there is ; pinsse as the participle 
present ofpinssen, to pinch, to nip. 

*' No wher so besv a man as he ther n'as. 
And yet he eemid hosier than he was* 

♦ Taken. 
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hL tormi had he emu sad doaoM all. 
That fro die time of King WiUlam were fiill. 
Thereto he eoath endite, and make a thin^ ; 
right rnfCHTir* at his wtitmg. 



Ther couth no ..-o „, 

Amd everj ctatste oanth ha pinm by toti.-*CHAVOiB. 



BEICK. 

In the usual seme of tlitt lenm. In Dntck 
brickey brifcke^ in French briqme. The dlipsis of 
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the Dutch wofds bruijcke-aerde ; q. e. earth used 
for manufacturmfff as distinguished (torn diat 
which is unsttited for such purpose ; in the saae 
way that in a special impoit potaarde means earth 
fit for pottery, and volaarde^ niUer's earth« Banx, 
as brick earthy would then be in the general meaa- 
iog of earth fit for the manufacturer, and thus as a 
pecdiar quality of eaith. To make brick u to 
make use of the earth suitaUe for manufactory, fit 
to be worked up into form, fit for shaping, and 
such is brick-earth. A brick of breads as a smaller 
loaf, one to be used at one meal, is as the current 
or usual form in which bread is used, a single using 
of biead. The FreMh briqne de sawm^ as a bar 
of soap, is as the current or usual form in which 
that article is disposed of for general use by the 
manufacturer. Bat, in brick-bat, is as beetva 
the sense of a bit^ a piece, a portion. Bmifcke 
[use« a using]. Aerde [earth]. 

Obs. Brtc^ b also used in a collective or aggre- 
gate import ; we say, that it is a brick house^ or a 
h4>use of bricky q. e. a house of brick'-^mrth ; in the 
same way as we say a stone-house, . or a house of 
stone : q. e. a house of the material called stone. 
A house of bricks and a h&use of stonei are not 
either usual or sound expressions, though perhaps 
intelligible. We say, to brick up a window, in tne 
import of to fill its space by bricks or brick material. 
Bricke had also> m Dutch, the meaning of an 

* Laj hold of, toaoh, find fault with. 
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earthen plate, or treacber, to <eat <aff; iNifcis now 
obsolete, in both meanings^ in th%t laogua^. 
That the uy changee, in the fupefejil .fimn of the 
Dutehy into i with us, m teen in the word SfmydL, 
with us bridef in Grerman bramt^ wJiere brtmeh is 
as bruyck. Johxsoh .says the vKord is as the Dutch 
brick, and thus gives an «aexplaiofid tk for tat, 
which leaves the matter as kwas. Mesage'cierives 
the term from the Lfttin «flt6re», « gutter-^ ! 

A wEDonro. 

As the covert expression fox aa emplyittg of the 
neoessary or house of office. A 4enn very 
generally mnlerfttood, but now seldon used. The 
ceremony is marked by the customary leaai of a 
shoidder of mutton for the assistants; and the 
term for it had its rise, I have no doubt, at u period 
when the word bride bove with us, as it still does in 
the shape of bruyd with the D«tch« the eense of a 
ooUection of deoomposed matter [such as form the 
contents of a necessary] as well as that oi a »ew^ 
fiMurried female. Bruyd-leider [bride-leader] is 
still a Ptttch phrase both for a mghtmcm or emptier 
of the house of office, and for a bridegroom^ %a he 
who takes away the bride. Bruyd [bride] is as the 
participle past of breiren^ brtti-en, to break up [to 
decompose, to deface], and so applicable to die 
fejnale, whose maiden state is defaced [broke up] 
by the aet of marriage, ajs well as to the substance 
used for food, which is defaced and broken up by 
mastication and digestion into another state or con- 
sistence. Our to bruise f to bray [to pound], as weU 
as the French brue [daughter-m-law] all belong to 
this thema]* 

FSME OOVKRT, 

• A married woman, now used only in legal or 
technical language. Feme^ femme^ as woman, has 
been explamed in Vol. i. p. 231-2 ; and covert i» 
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as the French amverte^ from couver, to sit upon, to 
brood, to hatch, to produce, and derived from the 
Dutch kaven^ kuiven^ kuwetif to cover, whence also 
the French cofrcj the Dutch koffevy and our co^«r, 
as that which covers by containing ; and ako the 
word cover y as a shelter, or concealment for game 
or wild animals. Couver [to brood] is to bring the 
eggs which are brooded or covered into life, to turn 
them into young fowls, chickens, &c. ; and thus to 
change or alter their state of being [constituency]; 
a feme covert ^ is, I suspect, as a female changed 
from her maiden state into that of the married one, 
and thus belonging to a different state of her sex. 
We say to cover a het^ in the sense of to make it a 
bet, as we do when we put down the equivalent 
pledee. To cover a mare^ is to make it a mother, 
to change it from a filley, or from an unimpreg- 
nated state into a mare with foal ; for mare is the 
French mire, the Italian madre, the Latin mater 
[mother]. The French couvrir belongs here, and 
so does their coiffer, as well as many other terms 
in various languages. Of the source of kuiven — in 
another page. Our term cove [harbour, shelter] is 
of this stock. 

" In her failed nothing that I coud gesse. 
One wise nor othir, privie nor aperte, 
A garison she was of godelinesse. 
To make a frontier for a lovir's herte. 
Right yong and freshe, a woman* faU covbrte, 
Assnrid weU of porte, and eke of chere." 

Chaucbb. 

BUT. 

As the bifarious part of speech, now conjunctive, 
then disjunctive, has attracted the attention of 
Locke, who imputes various shades of meaning to 
it, which he specifies by examples of their use; 

* See Vol. i. p. 231., at Beldam, for the etymology of 
wofnati. 
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but comes to no conclusion in regard to the ground 
of such distant discrepancies in a same word. 
HoRNE TooKE, in his Diversions of Purley has 
employed many quarto pages on the word, to ac- 
count for what to Locke seemed unaccountable, 
and divides the word into but and bot ; the one as 
grounded in the Anglo-Saxon butan Fthe Dutch 
buiten], without, be out; and the other in the 
Anglo-Saxon botan [the Dutch baeten], to better, 
of which he extends the sense, into that of to ctdd to ; 
and thus concludes that but is as 6e out or without, 
and bot, as superadd, add to ; the first constituting 
the disjunctive, the other the conjunctive part of 
speech. In so far as he reduces the term to only 
two meanings and no more, he is right; but in 
supposing but and bot to be groundedly distinct 
words, wrong. 

" And seide, but * if be might have grace 

To have Ciistance within a little space. 

He na*s bot i d»U; and cLargid them to hie 

To ahopen for his life some remedy •*' Chaucer. 

The term, both in the shape of but and of bot, is 
evidently a same word ; and, I suspect, as the im- 
perative of the Gothic buan, puan [bo-en, bu^enl to 
put, to place [the ground of the Dutch bouwen, to 
build] ; and in its meaning necessarily including 
the fact of both taking away and of taking to ; for 
how else can yon place ? If you take a thing to 
place it elsewhere, you both take it from, and take 
or add it to. If you place it from the holding of 
you hand, you remove it from your hand and add 
it to another place. And it is this necessarily in- 
herent antagonist import which has infused the 
antagonist meanings of the term — viz., take from 
and take to. There is no position in which this 
word is ever put, where one of these two meanings 

* Except. t Except } he was not, except, as dead. 
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will not supply die seiuie requived. The antiquated 
and unclassic Latin puta [suppose, let it bef]' cor- 
responding witii the conjunctive use of hut, is as 
the imperative of putare [to supposnej used ad<- 
verbially, and- probably also grounded in the above 
puan. But putare has not only the* import of to 
suppose f to putf to take for granted, but also of, to 
cut off^ to take away^ to remove ^ to anqnttate; 
though I am not aware that puta, the advei^, ever 
had both die disjunctive and conjunctive sense of 
our but or bot; yet die verb to which it bdongs 
certainly had. The Italian butare, to throw away, 
to eject, to reject^ and so to take away;. belongs 
here. I have no doubt theantagonist imports of 
putare, similar to those of our but, arisie from the 
word being grounded in the same primedval northern 
verb puan, in the imperative puP. At aH 
events, it is clear Horke Tooke's double source 
from a preposition, meaning without, and a verb 
meaning to better, is sheer fancy ; and his assump- 
tion of bot and but being different words entirely 
erroneous. Chaucer uses them in numerous 
places indi£fbrently for a same word ; a fact easily 
ascertained by any one who may think it worth the 
while to consult the works of that author. 

TONOUE. 

Fonmerly spelt tona by us ; the Dutch tong, is 
a same sense ; a wordt, as observed by Bildsrduk, 
full of significance, expressing the regular working 
of that organ from the tip to the root, when uttered, 
and thus a practical exemplification of the extent 
of the faculty allotted to it by nature, and carrying 
within itself, da true ground of its adoption in lan- 
guage, as the name of that which is intended by it 
The Greek Xyvrm [tongue] does the same,i yAiea 
pronounced, but in a reversed manner, that is, from 
the root to the tip. We say of a oandid ingenuous 
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person, one of a natural, and thua genuine, or 
sincere disposition, his heart is in [on] his tongue ^ 
and imply his tongue expresses his nature [disposi- 
tion; all that he is]« The word which with the 
Turks means tongue ^ with the Persians means hearts 
Togeny to. show, sounds tongue. 

TO TOT. 

For persons of opposite sexes to play with or 
handle each other in an amorous manner, to- take 
reciprocal liberties demonstrative of wantonness, to 
romp ti^ether. Stoeyen ; q. e. to wanton, to romj), 
lascwire; whence sM^gh, Zo^cimoiM^ petulant, and 
sioffe^erey a romping wanton girl. The word seems 
groa|ided<in toy, toot, a toy, a plaything, a jewel 
[whence' toy en, to make a play thing of, to dress up, 
to ornament], and^ to be as toy en prefixed by the 
privative or undoing s, and thus as to spoil, di»> 
order, undo the one» or thing in question^ by what is 
done by the act intended by the term ; to undo the 
dresft^or ornaments of the person. With us, in the 
course of use, the prefix has- been dropped. The 
thema or primordial verb is to-en, in ^e sense of 
to show, to place near to, whence togen, tooghen^ 
toonen, to show, to exhibit, to make an appearance* 
So that to toy is as to disorder or undty the attire 
by handling [playing, romping together]. In the 
etymology of this verb Johnson has come nearer 
tiie mark than usual; although the one he gives 
will not explain how the term has acquired its 
meaning. 

SHIRT. 

[Fcnnnerly spelt sherte] ; the same word with the 
CliatGh schorte ; q. e. a linen garment [frock, apron], 
grounded in the primordial scho^en, to enclose, to 
envelope, to cover, to sheath, whence alio the 
Dutch scharSy schorse, bark, the French icorce, 
and the Latin cortex ; and ako schor, schorre, pro- 
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perly schorringy and our sharcj in the phrases sea- 
shore J river^shore^ Sfc., as that which covers the 
marginal land of the water. Hence the verb to 
shirt has tlie general import of to cover. Horn 
TouKE derives shirt from the Anglo-Saxon sctrm 
[the Dutch schereu] to cut, to sheer; a sense 
which would apply better to a new-shaved foce 
than to a shirt. 

" Where be then, the gaj robes, the soft ahetes, and the 
smal 8HBRTBS."— Chaucbb. 

SHORE. 

In the import of prop, stay, lean-to, support; 
schoor [schoore} in the same sense, and founded in 
scho-euj in the meaning of to take up, to support, 
and the root of schooren schorren^ to take on the 
back, and so to carry or support ; in the language 
of the common people sjorren, now used in tbe 
sense of to drag or draw, and is properly as the 
contraction of sfow-eren, a frequentative of sfouwen, 
to labour hard, to work hard, fattguer^ harmonizii^ 
with the French suer, 

SLEEP. 

Spelt by Chaucer slepe and sclope ; in Dutch 
slaapf grounded in the thema la as that of laxness 
[looseness] as well as that of length ; whence, in 
both the above directions of sense, tlie Latin 
lingua, the French langue, and Spanish lengua, as 
well as the terms langage and language: the 
utterance of the syllable la being, as far as may be, 
a natural mean of bringing the tongue [lingua] to 
view, and thus demonstrating the length as weU as 
pliability or laxity of that organ when uttering the 
term lingua. Limited to the second direction of 
its import, viz. that of laxity , the thema /a, is the 
ground of the Dutch Za/ [flaccid, vapid], Zajopen [to 
Jap, lambere]^ and by prefacing the word by the rein- 
forcing 5 [not to be confounded with the privative 
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or negative s, also of the term slap [langaid. 
relaxed, slack], and which word is as la-ig : and 
no other than the thema la with the dilating 
terminal ig [our t5^] of which the letters /and /?, in 
the largest portion of the Dutch substantives ter- 
minating in those letters, are the representative 
contractions. In this way slaap comes by the 
import both of the relaxation, as well as of the inter- 
mitting stretching which precedes and attends upon 
sleep. But as sleep implies enduring relaxation 
from the waking state, that import is introduced 
into the term slap by doubling the broad a, as is 
done in the lettering of slaap ^ as a sign of lengthen- 
ing or continuance, while the original slap retains 
its single import of lax [slack] without any reference 
to duration. Slaap in Grerman becomes schlaf^ in 
Anglo-Saxon schlap. In Bas-Breton mart is to 
sleep, Slapigrava is an Anglo-Saxon term for 
grave f as the place in which the body dissolves, 
loosens, falls to pieces. A slap is a blow widi the 
unclenched [relaxed] hand> and belongs here. 

" The riche folke that embrace and knitte all ther herte to 
tresor of this worlde, shall slbps* in the slbpikgk of deth, 
and nothing ne shall thej finde in ther hondes of al ther 
tresor."— Chauceb. 

" Now of Kitt Tapster, and of hir paramour, 
And the hosteler of the house that sit in Kittis hour t. 
When ihej had ete and dronk right in the same plase, 
Kitt began to rendir out all thing as it was : 
The wowing of the pardoner, and his cost also. 
And how he hopid for to lygg | al nyght wyth hir also ; 
But thereof he 'shall be sikir as of Godd' is cope. 

* Shan dissolve, or the dissolution consequent to the body 
from death. 

t Chamber, room ; and bow is as the shortened arbour, or 
harbour, as a place of shelter, and thus an abode to lire in tor 
shelter, formerly spelt harbir, harbere, and the same word 
with Dutch herbergh, hospitium ; as will be explained else- 
where. 

% Lie ; liggtn [to lie] in Dutch* 

VOL. II. K 
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And todeTnlr kiiaed ber pmnour, a&d tejd, we shal 

SCLOFE* 

Togidir hoi bj but, m we bare manj • njgbt. 
And yf b« eon ind make noyae, I prej jon dab him 
nijgbt." Chaucu. 

A BUNTBa. 

A common prostitate, a street walker, a female 
who by choice or distress gains a disgraceful liveli- 
hood. Er hij hoon teer; q. e. in that case the 
means of living are obtained by infamy ^ in this 
instance disgrace is that which gives the mainte- 
nance. Teer^ teere^ as the participle present of 
teeren^ to expend, to pay the expense of, to make 
consumption of, to find die means of living [going 
on]. Bban^ hcne^ inftnny, dishonour. ^Hvaoir 
says bunter is a cant term for a female who lives by 
picking up rags ; but the term is no cant term ; and 
one bdonging to our language into which it has 
come, by a travesty of the original form carrying 
the true sense, into one of an analogous sound and 
import. The female who honestly gains her living 
by collecting rags, is no more entitled to the de- 
rogatory aj^pellation of a bunter., than the one to 
whpm pix)yidence has supplied other means of 
living. JBiJ hoon teer, sounds bunter. 

A BOX. 

As in tl^e expression a box on the ear. Er 
boke's; q. e. there is a beating ^ there is a blow [a 
thump]. Bohe^ boohe^ as the participle. present of 
bokeny bookeny to beat, to beat linnen, as was 
formerly done in washing or cleansing it, and the 
same word with our old to buch, in the import of to 
wash cloaths by beating, as was then the customary 
mode. From the travestied form of the noun we 
ha,ve.made the verb to box^ in the sense of to fight 
by blows of the fist, by thumping, by thui^ps. 

* Sleep ; in tcUipt may be perceived tbe broad sound of the 
original stoop. 
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" Fo# th« BOX o* th* ear the prince gave jou, he gare it 
like a rude prince." — Shakspbare. 

" Here ie a basket, he may creep in here; and throw foul 
linen upon him, as if it were going to bucking." — IiiiD. 

td PLOUGir. 

The Dutch ploeghen m the same sense, fFom 
ploeghj phegy [plough] as ik plege, ik ploge^ die 
imperfect tense of pleghen^ pleegen, to pierforniy to 
use, to have the custom to do, solere ; and the Dutch 
of former days used the phrases, de land pleegen 
and d& land eeren^ in a same sense, Ae former itn- 
plying literally to use the land, a» nature intended, 
for the benefit of man, and the latter to cidtiyate 
the land, to give worth [estimation] to the land, to 
do honour to it, to give additional ornament to it. 
JEeren, means to cultivate [whence tiie Efltin arare] 
and also to do honour to^ and then thei source of the 
Iiatin ara [altar] as that by which honbur is shown 
to the deity, and the Latin, like the Dutch, has 
the verb colere^ in the sense of to tUl [cultivate], 
and likewise of that of to worship [do honour to] ; 
colere terram^to till the earth, colere deos^ tt> worship 
the Gods. We say toplbugh the maiUy in the im- 
port of to navigate the ocean, in the Hteral sense of 
to ploughf that is, tb make use of, and thus as 
pleegan [ik ploge] as above explained; not, as 
Johnson supposes, in the sense of to divide in 
furrows, for that would be in a metaphorical direc- 
tion of sense. The Latins say arar^ campumy and 
ararecsquffry itt a same direction of s^se^ and not 
metSCl>horicftUy, but groundedly in pomt of sound 
meaning ; araare being as the Dutch eeren* Pleahen^ 
pUegen \ihphgey in preaterite tense] is ^rounoed in 
pleen, plejen [also plijen^ plie7i\j to do, to act, to 
perform, whence our to play and to ply^ the 
French pliiBr, the Latin plicare^ and the Dutch 
plooi [plait, plea] the root oi plaaien [to fold^ to 
plait, and thus as to act by the simplest form of 
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doing] ; the Dutch p/ey^en to plead, and the Frencli 
plaider, belong here, in the import of agere causoMt 
to work the a&ir, to turn the thing to and fro, to 
make the most of the case. Hence also our to play. 
To play the hypocrite, is, to act [perform, do] the 
part of a hypocrite ; and we use the terms actor, 
performer, player, all in the same import. To 
ply, is to make use of, to act with. To employ f 
and the French emploi are evident stocks of tlus 
root. To play a trick, is to act, to use, to perform 
a trick. A play, is a performance, an acting. To 
play the fiddle, is to use the fiddle. To play the 
devil, is to act the devil. Chaucer spelb to play, 
topley and to plei, and to playe, indifferently. 

" We ma^ wel makin cbere and gode visage. 

And drivin forth the world, as it may be. 

And kepin our estate in privite 

TiU we De dede, or else that we playk* 

A pilgrimage, or gone oat of the way.'* Chauceb. 

" Lo, sir, my name is Tdilnesse, 

So cleping men me, more and lease, 

Full mightie and full riche am I, 

And that of one thing namilj. 

For I intending to noting. 

But to my joie, and to my playing f. 

As for to kembe and tresse me.*' Idbk. 



"So have I ronne 



Lo nece mine se je not how, I swete t 
I n*ot whethir ye the more thanke me conne. 
Be ye not ware how that false Poliphete 
Iron about eftsonis for to pletk ^, 
And bringing advocacies newe ?" Idbm. 

'* When Machjn had yherd al Geffzej' is tale. 

Tie rose of bench sodenlj, with color wan and pale. 

And seyd unto Berjn : Sir, agejn The 

I woll PLETB no more ; for it wer gret pete 

To combir you with actions." Idbk. 

* Perform a pilgrimage. 

t Performance, the doing of that which I like to do, and 
is, we may saj, the doing of nothing. 

t To plead, as the Dutch pUyUn above explained, and in 
the same sense. Ageri suam cuusam. 
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Obs. Plight is the same word with the Dutch 
plecht^ plegtf duty, obligation^ pledge, as will be 
explained in some other article. 

FIELD. 

The Dutch veld, veldt, as the participle past of 
vellen, to fell, to level, to cut down, and to remove 
inequalities, and Jield is properly as even, flat, plain 
place, a place wiUiout wood, trees, or buildings. 

" Men maie in seenlar clothes se 

Flourishin holr religioon, 

FuU manj a sainet in feldb and town. 

With manj a rirgine gloriouSy 

Devote, and full religions 

Han died, that commin clothe aie beren. 

Yet sainctes nethelesse thei weren." Chaucer. 

TWIG. 

The Dutch twijg, from tme-en, which is as wie-en, 
to wave, to turn to and fro ; the reinforcing t being 
prefixed to the root verb. The word is as ttoie-ig. 
From wie-en, in the sense of to turn, comes toiel 
[wheel], which is as ge^wie-el, turner. The 
German zweig, branch, is formed from zweien, 
zwa-aien, to sway about, to spread about, and thus 
analogously to twijg in Dutch. To hop the twig, 
in the sense of to die, to be off for the other world, 
is as, toe ho'p tife te rvieg ; q. e. to go above, takes 
to quiet; to go to heaven, is as going to one's 
cradle ; in cceloquies. Ho, hoo, hoogh, high, above, 
Op, *P9 np. Tije, as the third person potential 
mood of tijen, to advance, to proceed* Wieghe, 
wieg, cradle ; a trope for rest. 

ONION. 

The French oignon, travestied by the Dutch 
into ajuin ; but grounded in uie of that language, 
now uien in the same sense ; and which is a dimi- 
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BUtm of d [en] ai that which is iwifiAy in Dutch 
bol, Ot^aon^oaaB^afattlbyaadthiuitherootofaij 
bulbous plant in genend. 

A HAiriH»ALL0P. 

On ^ gaUop, at a pace &flt«r than a walk. Er 
wm 4* geloapt ; q. e. therSf an the run [fast pace]; 
itbiU we see tbm is oa the galop (oa the mn]. 
Our gallop is a3 the French gaiop in the same 
sense, travestied from the Dutch geloop [a running] 
from loepen^ to go on bybouncls or jumps, U> run, 
whence our to l§ap. TV Dutch iMIve received 
their own word haiek in the finrm of galeppen or 
^raZoppeer^ [to gallop]. Tl^eOermaii makesyelaif/tf 
ofgeloope. To gallop is to run, or go last, in an 
inoefinite sense. 

" The golden sun 

Oallopi the aodiack in his gUtt'ri^g coach." 

Sbaksmubb. 

*f Whoia doth time gallop withal t 

With a t]|i^ to the gaUQwa.'* Ua, 

'* He who fair an4 sof^^ ^oes steadily forw^id, in f coanf 
tiiat points right, will sooner be at his ^urnej's end, tiian tf 
|bAt runs aftar vrery one he meats, though ha oallop all di^ 
Ml fpa^."— Look?* 

Obs. Aspirale aian [on] apd aah dT, sounds 
hand, D\ de^ our particle the. 

A SAW^MX. 

A forward talkative pert persoii, one who is 
never at a loss for a sharp retprt tp what has been 
said to him by another. Fr sai *-s bije oocVs; 
q. e. there is talk^ and the bee also [besides]; you 
will find not only talk [saws] enough, but a sting 
with them; you will not only have words but 
•^99)g ones into the bargain. Sai, as the abbre- 
yilktioA of saeghoy zaage, whence our saw, in the 
seMe of a sentence, saying, maxim. The word is 
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grounded in ieggheuy zeggen [to liiy]. Bie^ Hh^ 
bee^ as a stinging insect. Oocky ako, besMi^. S^^ 
iSf is. 

" His weaponB holj saws of sacred wriU" Shakspeabe. 

''The fo<yii8k old poet says that the stitals of some Wolfeteh 
are made of sea*WBter : tbis has encoan^^ my savcAiox to 
be wittj upon em."—- Addison. 

A CHATTER-BOX. 

One with a fl«x of words, an obstreperous tatker, 
an incessant gabbler. Er schie jet ter bif oock's i 
q. e. there you are sure to have something more 
[something in addition] ; in him you will alWa^ 
find he has something more to say; you may be 
8ure» with him, never to have the last word. Sehie, 
schielyckj soon, quickly, instantly. Jet^ some- 
thing. Ter bij oocks; iko ready, at hand, to 
chatter, in the direct sense of that verb, is the fire* 
quentative form of to chat; and to chat is, I sus^ 
pect, the old Dutch quetten. guaeden [to speak, to 
8B.J, to talk [whence our obsolete qtwth] the fire- 
quentailiTe of which is quetteren, hwetteren [to 
chatter}.; to which source belongs also the Anglo- 
Saxon cwethan, cwothan^ in the same sense as 
quetten above explained. Schie jet ter sounds 
chatter* Bij, by, by, near, at hand ; ier^ to, ik 
addition, into the bargain. 

A BRIBE. 

Er by raube ; q. e. thereby a fraud [theft] ; by 
what is done a prey [plunder] has been made ; by 
that a knavish [roguisn] act is done. Raube, as the 
p&tUciple ptesent of the Gothic raubun, th^ German 
rauben, to rob, to thieve, to defraud, aiid the sanm 
H^ord with the Dutch rooven, toofeti, itx the like 
sense; which last term is grounded in rouw [TOtr^h], 
a&d is thus as toiiwen, tdwen, rooven^ to unfouj^hen, 
to make i^tnooth, to take off, to shftv^, id jpt&ii^, to 
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rasp : and to rob is to take away, to make bare, to 
ttnp, in the same fonn of language as we say to peek 
for to unpeelf &c. Sec. Rijven^ wrijven^ and the 
German reiben^ and our to ruby are one word ; and 
evidently connected with rooven, to take away, to 
remove. To bribe has been formed from the noun, 
which is the travesty of a former phrase or sentence 
resounding into the shape of a single word . Bribery 
is as the German rauberij, in Dutch rooverije ; q. e. 
robbery, villainy, larceny, theft [corrupt, mcked 
act], a fraudulent transaction. Johnsok fetches 
the term out of the French bribe^ a now little-used 
popular term for piece of bread, lunch of bread, 
m the plural, scraps and fragments reserved by the 
servants of a household to give to beggars ; and 
in the expression des bribes de Latiuj it means 
scraps, bits, stolen pieces ; a word evidently con- 
nected with the Spanish briba^ sham-beg^ng, fran- 
dulent begging, and bribar, to play the begear or 
vagabond by way of trade; and also with the 
Italian birba^ a rogue, a vagabond. But I do not 
see how our bribe^ and to bribe^ in the sense thej 
are used in with us, can come out of either the 
French or Spanish words, either in sound or sense; 
but can more easily conceive the French term to he 
grounded in bijraube^ as above explained. Om to 
bereave f formerly to reve, is evidently of this stock. 

" There was a law made bj the Romans against the brirert 
and extortions of the Govemonrs of Provinces : before, says 
Cicero, the Goyernours did bribe and extort as much as was 
sufficient for themselves ; but now thej bribb and extort as 
much as maj be enough not only for themselves, but for 
Judges, Jurors, and Magistrates." — BikcoN. 

To give a bribe^ is to give that which deprives 
of his right the one to whom it duly belongs, to take 
a bribe f is to participate in playing the thief or 
robber. 

Obs. — In all cases where the verb is used in a 
contrary sense to that which its form implies, as in (o 
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peelt when we really mean to unpeel^ to shell for to 
nnshelly to rind for to unrind^ to headiox to behead^ 
&c. &c., it is, I have always found, so used only 
where the word can have no other import without 
making nonsense, and thus by a logical reductio ad 
ah^urdum. To peel an orange cannot mean to 
put a ])eel to it, to head a man can never mean to 
put a head on him, &c. Sic. 

The Dutch roeve^ raeve, roef^ rof^ rove, the 
French rave, the Latin rapum in the sense of 
radish, turnip-root, as well as rooven and rapere, 
to ravish, and raven, as the bird which makes a 
rough [hoarse] croaking noise, are all of this same 
stock. Radish or turnip is as that which is carried 
off as the prize or prey of its green top or foliage. 

In Dutch, weeh, weke, the Gothic toiko, turn, a 
turn, and thus, series, order, as by turns, one turn 
of time regularly succeeding the other ; regulated 
series of turns of periods. The word is groundedly 
as we-ig, transient, passing quickly over, and thus 
as quickly following periods [turns] of time ; and 
connected with the Latin vices, invicem, &c. 
Chaucer spells the word wike, which is still nearer 
to the original weke, 

" Creseide, which all these thing^s sey. 
To tell in shorte, her likid al ifere, 
His person, his array, his loke, bis chere, 
His godely manir, and his gentilnesse. 

So well, that nevir sithe that she was borne, 
Ne haddin she sache routh of his distresse ; 
And howe so she has hard ben here befome. 
To God hope I, she<bath now caught a thome, — 
She shal nat pul it oat this nezte wixs, 
God sende her mo such thoinis on to pike." 

Chaucxs. 
PEARL. 

Pctarl, parel, paarle, as the French perle, but 
originating in the Dutch peerelf t. e, peerachtig ; 
q. e* pear-shaped, shaped like a pear. 
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"Hie trae dupe of A» MaulI* e fol^t roimd, Imtione 
4ife«oneidermbleiin«fiedF^beihepeof ttjMor, ttulMiTea 
eer •liege."— Hiu.. 

VEST, 

The Dutcli fief ^9 properly genest ; q. e. bbdii^, 
interweaving, knitting, bandage, from the piimordnl 
ne-en^ to knit, to bind together. Hence the Latia 
nere^ [to knit» to Bew]. 

SACK. 

An the sweet wine so greatly in farour with our 
forefathers, is the ellipsis of the Dutcli sak-mjn^ 
sek'wijn, and means doorgesegen tvifn; q. e. wine 
that has been strained through a cloth bag made 
for that purpose. In former days all the best wines 
of Spain were boiled and then strained. Sijahen^ 
sacken, is to sink down or through, to pass down, 
to strain through. 

WATER. 

The Dutch w^Kter^ water ^ and grounded in va- 
«n [to flow] the same word with a-en^ the aspirate 
w being prefixed. Ay ae, oA«, is a primitive term 
for waUr ; in Anglo Saxon ea, in Islandick a and 
ua^ in Franco-teutonick aha^ in Danish oa, in 
Swedish a, in Persian aw^ in Latin aqua^ in 
Spanish aguay in French eau^ formerly eaue, which 
is strictly awe for al, by sinking the aspirate w, 
A, pronounced broadly, as it was formerly by us and 
now is in other languages, affords the most natural 
and perceptible sign of the continuous effusion 
of the breath and concomitant spread of the organs 
by which sound is emitted of any of the vowels, 
and is thus as the most natural token of flowing 
and spreading that can be exhibited by the means 
^ven us for the mutual communication of our 
ideas and intentions. The above a, by com- 
pressing the utterance, becomes e, formerly pro- 
nounced by us as we now do a ih ikiost words, and 
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as in other languages it still is, and then repiesenta 
effusion and sprea4 in a more subdued and eq[iiable 
form. ly pronounced ibrmerly by «8, as we now do 
the e in general, and is fftill done bj the French 
and Italians, is the analogous representative of 
tenuity, sharpness, fineness ; o, by utterance, gives 
the sense of iulness and inflation; u that of 
depression or compression, especially when suc- 
ceeding the o. The Latin aiid Greek dtr, anf, 
atfoo'f and our air, evidently belong to the primor- 
dial a, in the view of indefinite fluidity, 

A BILL. 

As in the phraaes, bill m parliament, bill of costs, 
bill in jchancery, biH of fare, bill of mortality, Sec. 
JBr bevel ; q. e. there an order ^ a recommendation, 
an announcing, a making known, an authority, a 
precept, a delegation, a commission; the context 
always specifying, of couise, the act or thing to be 
done, recommended, ordered, announced. A bill 
of fare ^ is the announcement of the fare ; a bill of 
niortality^ the regulated making public fannounc* 
fng] of deaths; a bill in parliament^ is the re- 
commending that which is to be done in parliament 3 
a tailor^s bill, is the notice firom the tailor to be 
paid that which is stated to be owing him, and so 
on. The word has been derived by some from the 
modem Latin btdla [in modem Greek 0ov}Jm or 
00uXii] brief, official order, and the source of the 
French tnlliet, Italian viglietto, and our billetf as 
its diminutive forms. But is not the modern bulla, 
the Dutch bevel with a latinly ferminized termi- 
nation? The Dutch henvel and our hill are the 
same word ; so are the French bille, our ball and 
bowl, Uie Latin pila, and the Dutch boL The 
Dutch guml and our evil and itf are a same wof d« 
fiut there 19 no end to analogous instances of dia^ 
lectual transformations in regard to letter. 
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" Her BTL * wts msde oomplaining in her giae, 
That of her joye, her comfort* and g i a d nesse, 
Waa no aoxetie, for in no manir wiae 
She aaid thoein no point of atablttaeaae. 
Now yly now wele, oat <^ all sikime88e» 
Fal homhlj deairing of her high grace 
Sone to ahewe her remedj in thia caae." Chavcuu 

" Her felawe made her aiLf, and thaa ahe aaid. 
In plaining wiae, ftc." Iobk. 

'* And with hia hlode he wrote that bliaafull bill) 

Upon the croaae as general acqnitaunce 

To every penitent in full cryaunce." Ion. 

" In her preaence we kneled downe ererjchone 
Preaenting our bylus §,** Idbk. 

'* Tell me her name [quoth I] of Gentilneaae? 
Bj my gode aothe [quoth ahe] Aviaeneaae. 
That name [quoth f] for her ia paaaing gode. 
For erery btl and aohedule ahe muat ae." louc* 

" Go little BILL g, ffo forth and hie The £Mt, 
JRecoNMMiMfemeanaexouae me as jou can." Idim. 

WEDLOCK. 

[Marriage] I take to be as the Dutch, wedloke; 
q. e. the pledge covered^ the engagement concluded, 
the promise fulfilled [locked, made fast]. Wed^ 
pledge, pawn, deposit, and formerly in use with us 
in the same sense, but since spelt bet^ as a pledge 
given by word or stake. Luycken^ loken^ to shut,' 
to cover, to include, and so to conclude or dose ; 
and we say he covered the bet^ and mean, he made 
it a bet, he closed his bargain, that is, he made it 
a bargain. From this verb we have our to loch 
Loke, is as the participle present, and thus a con- 
firming or making fast or secure. The Latin vadare^ 
to pawn or pledge, to give security, b the same 
word with wedden; here also belong vas^ vadiSyBJad 

• Petition, desire, prayer. t Petition.- 
t Recommendation, desire. § Petitions, prayers, 
j Refera to a aonnet written in the form of petition to his 
mistress. 
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the French gage as pledge^ through the modern- 
ized Latin vadium. To wed, is as wedden; q. e. 
to give /or a security, and thus to secure the en- 
gagementy as is done by those who marry, a pre- 
vious engagement being necessarily implied ; and 
wedding, as marrying, is no other than the participle 
present of this wedden, as the giving the pledge, 
the gage ; of which the giving the ring is the type ; 
to put it on the finger is the outward sign of the 
engagement oiBTered and accepted, and so confirmed. 
The Dutch have the expression om wed; q. e. for 
the pledge or bet, that which is contended for, 
strove for to be gained, as one striving against 
another ; whence the subsequently formed wedden 
in the import of to strive for the pledge, to contend 
for the stake or deposit. Lock, in wedlock, has 
nothing to do with the Anglo-Saxon term for gift 
as Johnson supposes. Chaucer uses wed, wedde, 
for pawn, pledge. 

— " Be not wrothe, but let us laugh and plaje ; 
Ye shall mj joUy body ha?e to wsddb V 

Chaucer. 

WILL. 

Choice, desire. In Dutch wille, wil, and the 
same word with wel [bene] now only used as an 
adverb ; whence our well in the same sense ; and 
is as that which accords with our desire [inclination] ; 
but does not so much express that which is good, 
as that which coincides with our wish, that by which 
we are satisfied, that which is as we desire it should 
be. The ancient Dutch said wale, which is the 
same word with the German wahl, choice. Walen, 
is to turn, to veer, to turn towards, whence the 
German wahlen, to chuse, to elect ; and wil is as 
the bending [turning, inclining] of the mind or 
soul to the object in question. Wellust, pleasure, 
luxury, is as willust, that is, willekeur, the choice 

* For a pawn, pledge, stake, security. 
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of the desire or will ; and as we say the will ani 
pleasure ; ter wellusi van de bareuj is at the vitt 
and pleasure [at the mercy] of thue waves. Is not 
voluptas the Ditinized wellust ? And velle |lthe is^ 
finitive of voloj^ the Dutch wUlen^ wellen? We 
said formerly vmil for wUl and well ; and also had 
to waUy to wail^ as the abore Grennan toahle^r to 
choose, from the Dutch walen^ in the sense of to 
turn, and thus to turn the mind towards ; we have 
now the phrase of choice wine iosjamouiiie wine. 

*' This liipir loge tBkflt fcr tlij 9tdb1y boan. 
And for th j bed take now a b<miieh» o£ stto. 
For wAiLBD* wine and metia thouihad tbo. 

Take moulid hred, pirate, and sidir Bouse." 

Ckircsv. 

Obs. Luitf lost, pleasurer, dbsire, incfinatioo, 
delig^hty appetite, cottcupncence, lewdness; and 
with which our word lust is the same, as' well as 
our antiquated list in the sense of pleasure. I^m 
the thema lo-en, to burn, to be on fire, to be in a 
blaze, to wax warm. To lust, and tb list were 
verbs formerly used by us in the sense of to will, to 
desire, to wish ardently, to bum for. The list in 
the adjective listless [without inclination, indif- 
ferent^, wiU^less] is the same word ar tlie Dutch 
lust above explained. So th^it tvellkst, is*, as we 
say, will and pleasure. 

** Te maie do with me what je will 

Or Bare or spill t> and also slo ; 

Fro Tou in no wise maie I go; 

Mf life, my death, ia in jonr bonde 

I maie not last out of your bonde, 

Plaine at your liste^ I jelde me. 

Hoping in hert, that sometime ye 

Comfprte and eae shal to me sendee'* Cfaivcxt* 

'< The angel of God Bath me the trontfa- taaglit' 
Whiob then ahalt sein^ and thou wilt reiiey^ 
The idoiii and he clene^ or else nauf^/ 

* Choice. t Destroy ; tpillen, to waste, to consume. 

t Pleasure. 
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Of the miracles of these crounis twej 
St. Ambrose in his preface lvst* to sej. 
Full Bolempnely this noble doctonr dere 
Commendith it, &o." Chavcik. 

Hence our old substantives lusHcheddBy in Dutch 
lustigheid [pleasing^ disposition], amenity of 'man- 
ner, and lustinesse [pleasure, amusement}^ 

** And shortilj, deie herte, and all mj knight, 
Beth glad and drawith 70a to lustinesse f. 
And I shall tmely, with all mj full might. 
Your bitter toumin all to swetinesse, 
If I be she, that maie do jou gladnesse. 
For every wo je shall recover blisse. 
And him in armis toke, and gan him kisse." Idem* 

" This Hercules hath this Jason so preised. 

That to the sunne he hath him up reised ; 

That halfe so true a man there n'as of love 

Undir the cope of Heven that is above ; 

And he was wise, bardie, secrete, and riche. 

Of these three pointis, there n'as none him liche, 

Of fredome passid he, and lvstihsdde X 

All tho that livin, and all tho ben dedde. 

Thereto so grete a gentillman was he." Jjtjtvs^ 

Formerly, we had also the adjective lustie^ lusty ^ 
in tile sense of lustful, amorous, pleasurable, gay, 
joyful, the same word with the Dutch lusHghy m a 
same sense ; but which has become obsolete with u& 
in that meaning, and our more modem lusty, in 
the sense of stout, corpulent, fat, large, confounded 
with it in point of' both meaning and. source. 
For our lusty ^ in this last meaning has, iti truth, 
nothing to do with the Dutch lustigh, Idstiyhy the 
source of our older lustie ; and is the travesty of 
the Dutch lastigh, heavy, weighty, ponderous^ 
burthensome, deriving from last, burthen, weight. 
In attempting to refer these dissimilar meanings of 

* Pleases, takes pleasure in. 
t Amusement, pleasure, gaiety, 
t Amenity of deportment [manner]. 
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a same apelt word to a common source, our etymo- 
logists have been misled by form of spelling, and 
have lost sight of the trusty clue of sound sense. 

" I mm mine owne woman well at eae : 
1 thank it God, as aftir mine estate. 

Right ^ODff, and stond untidd in lustib Utt* 
Withoutin jelouaie, and aoche debate, 
SbaU no hnabonde laine unto me ehecke mate." 

Cbavcii. 

'* If LutTT t love shall go in aneat of beantj. 
Where shall he find it fairer than in Blanch 1" 

Sraispbabi. 

" Where there is so great a prsrention of the ordinary 
time, it is the lustinbss X of the child ; bat when it is lets, 
it is some indisposition of the mother." Bioov. 

"Cappadocian slaves were fimoos for their LusmiBSS^, 
and being in good liking, were set up in stall to shew Uiegood 
habit of their bodj, and made to plav tricks before the buyen 
to shew their acu'nty and strength.'^ Dbtden's Pbbsius. 

BIRTH. 

In all the senses in which we use that word. 
Bearte ; q. e. turn, course, event, incident, a suc- 
cessive turn, a stated event, that which falls to us 
as the allotted course or share in the regulation of 
events. To give birth to a child^ is to affords 
child the course allotted to him in the order of 
things ; to give it the destined condition in the na- 
ture of things. A birth, as in the phrase, he has got 
a good birth, and meaning he has got a good place 
or position in hfe, is sunply as a good lot or tw* 
has befallen him, taken place in regard to him 
among the events of life. A birth in a ship, is as 
the place destined for the accommodation of any 
one ; that which comes to the share of the person 

• Pleasurable tie, hold of concupiscence, amorous at- 
tachment. 

t Wanton. x Largeness, bigness, size. 

$ 6ize, stoutness. 
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in question, and might have been taken by or 
allotted to any other, and means no more them a 
position taken or allotted. Beurte, ghebeurte^ 
ghebortej turn, contingency, accident, destined 
share, that which belongs to the varying and diffe- 
rent state of things which compose a concurrent 
or regulated system ; and hence, I suspect, the old 
Dutch boorty boerte, and the present geboorte, in 
the sense of birth, Bilderdijk, hpwever, gives a 
different source to the term geboorte, and makes it 
a verbal noun of geboren [bom], the past participle 
of baeren, gebaeren^ to bring forth ; or possibly as 
formed from geboren itself. From this baren^ 
baeren^ we have evidently our old term bairn 
[child], and the Latin it's parere, parire^ in the 
sense of to bring forth. So that in my view Birth, 
would be the past participle of gebeuren^ beuren^ 
to happen, and in Bilderdijk's of gebaren, bareny 
to bring forth, to produce, to display, to bring into 
view. In both cases the sense must be supplied by 
that which either the happening or else that which 
is brought forth, refers to when the word is used. 
But if Bilderdijk is right, how is the term in hie 
sense of it to be brought to bear upon birth as the 
place, position, situation in life of a person, in a 
relation to the place falling to him by way of room 
or abode in a ship ? For that our term birth is the 
same word in all these relations, and from a same 
sdUTGe, is not to be disputed. Probably, if duly 
and deeply traced, gebeuren and gebaren may 
resolve into an identical thema. The one is to pror 
4uce, the other to happen^ and an event or hap- 
penipg, is a production, a bringing forth, a bringing 
to view or hght. 

" The seamen call a due or pzoper distance between ships 
lying at an anchor, or under saU, a birth. Also the proper 
pla<3e aboard for the mess to put their chests, &c., is called 
the BiBTH of that mess. Also a convenient place to moor a 
ship in is called a bibth.''— Habbis. 

VOL. II. S 
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A CATERPILLAB. 



Er gat ter pelle er ; q. e. there a gut [gatCf out- 
let] to peeling ; in this we see a door to the carrying 
off that which it peels away ; that is, a gut for the 
purpose of passing the peel or skin of the leaves or 
plants it is formed to feed on. And what is the 
caterpillar in appearance but a gut, or channel, to 
the vegetable pellicle it devours ? Gat^ a gate, a 
passage, whence our term gut, as has been before 
explained. Pelle, as the participle present of 
pellen, to peel, to skin, to decorticate. Mihshew 
and Skinner combine the term of the French 
words chatte peluse, which they say is a weasel; 
and might as well have said a whale I Johnson 
thinks it must be as our word cates [dainties] and 
the French piller [to plunder], and thus by the 
help of two languages makes a sort of alderman of 
this raw-leaf-eating reptile. 

STINGY. 

Unbenevolent, unwilling to give, cold-hearted, 
narrowly tempered. Ers Vinge je ; q. e. in that 
one [there] it is always too confined, with him it is 
ever in a too narrow state of mind, for ever a 
narrow-minded feeling ; in whatever proceeds from 
him we can perceive him to be near [narrow- 
minded, close-fisted]. Arid we use the terms »^ar 
and narrow, in the sense of covetous^ avaricious^ 
and thus in the sense of stingy, but through 
another form of word. Enghe, eng, inghe, nanow, 
confined. '*S^, is, is. T\ te, too, too much. /«» 
ever. Er*s tHnge je, sounds stingy. JoHii- 
SON offers neither source nor rationale for the 
term, but, proprid inscitid incensus denounces it for 
** a low caiUt word," though he annexes a true and 
sound instance of its use in our language. 

** A STINGY narrow -hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten*' 

— L'ESTRANOE. 
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A NIGGARD. 

[Formerly spelt nigarde] ; mean-spirited, low- 
minded ; endowed by nature with a soul below the 
general standard allotted to the kind he belongs to ; 
intellectually sordid ; one that begrudges all he is 
obliged to do or employ himself in. Er nijghe aerd ; 
q. e. in this case nature has declined; this is an in- 
stance where nature [for purposes to us unseen] has 
adopted a standard of soul below the general mark; 
here we have an instance where nature presents a 
model of the lower range of her works ; this one 
belongs to the descending scale of nature instead 
of its ascending one, that in which stand the low- 
minded as contrasted with the high-minded ; one 
better suited to the baser offices of existence than 
to the higher. Nijghe the participle present of 
nifghen, neyghen, to incline, to decline, to bend 
down, to sink down ; and thus a sinking down ; or 
it may be as the third person of the potential 
mood of that verb, and thus sinks down, falls be- 
low ; the sense comes to the same in both cases. 
Aerd, nature, the regulated system of things. 
A niggard belongs to a low degree of the same 
scale of nature, of which a blackguard is as zero 
[see that term in Vol. I. p. 125] or the point below 
which she never descends; for black is as total 
extinction of light and so nothing left to see by. 
From nigarde, we had the old term nigardie, now 
niggardliness ; in the sense of natural sordidness, 
intellectual baseness. 

" A wife ne should not say of her husbonde 

But all honour, as I can undirstonde. 

Save unto jou, thus much stellin shall. 

As help me God, he is not worthe at all, 

Tn no degree, the value of a flie ; 

But yet me grevith most his nigardxb." Chaucer. 

A TROLLOP. 

A slovenly female, one negligent in her dress. 
Er toye V at op ; q. e. dressing there all over [all 

a2 
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up] ; careful attire at an end ; all which respects 
dreM entirely neglected ; an end of all attention to 
proper attiring of the person. Toye^ the participle 
present of foyeii, to ornament, to attire, to adoro, 
to dress, to decorate. Al op^ all over, all up, all at 
an end. '22, er, there, in that instance the one in 
question Toije V al op^ sounds trollop, 

FLAME. 

In the usual sense; the Dutch vlamme^ vto, 
the contraction of v/a-in^, the participle present of 
v/a-en, in the sense of to vacciUate, to vibrate, to 
fly about, to beat about, to wave to and fro as a 
fiame in its fiscent. A blaze is grounded in hla-eA 
\blaxen'\ to blow, to blast ; we say, a roaring fire, 
and the wind roars, in the import of the noise made 
by each. 

SB I p. 

The Dutch schip ; grounded in scheppen, to take 
in, to receive, to hold ; whence also their schept 
schapf a safe, a place to hold or keep things. Id 
some of the old Dutch writings broodschip means a 
bread basket used at meals or festivals, as that 
which holds [the holding] of the bread. 

TO PRINT. 

Printen ; q. e. to press, to stamp, to impress, to 
indent, to coin, to imprint ; grounded on the thema 
pri, whence priemy a aagger [also an awl] as the con- 
traction ofpri'ing, penetrating, piercing; as well as 
prick, a thorn, a point. The Dutch term for to prints 
in the sense of to print a book, ^c. is drucken 
[drukken], Uterally, to press, but used as the ellipsis 
of drucke-printen, and thus, as it were, to mark 
or indent by pressure of edge or point. And, in 
fact, the completion of the sense in priem dindprikf 
as objects of point, edge, or sharpness, is in 
pressure, for without pressure, sharpness and point 
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are ineffective qualities. In this direction of sense 
we say the press^ for the produce of the printing- 
house in general, and letter-press for that which is 
printed f as contra-distii^uishing it from that which 
is written. The Latin premere [pressi^ pressus], 
to press, and the French inq)rimer^ to print, clearly 
belong here ; but Johnson is wrong in supposing 
our to print to originate in the French term. He 
saw the print of a- man's foot, and, he saw the 
impression of a man's foot, are equivalent expres- 
sions. The ink with which the edges of the printer's 
letters or tools are smeared, would not make the due 
mark without pressure. The Italian for to print is 
stampare, i.e. to stamp, to press. 

SUDDEN. 

The French soudain, in the same import; but 
not, as Menage supposes, from the Latin subi- 
tanius ; but as the travesty of the Dutch so-gedaen, 
sodaen, then done, so done, done at onoe, done 
thus, no sooner said than done. So^ thus, so. 
Dcum, gedaen, done, the past participle of doen^ to 
do. 

TO TIRE. 

To weary, to fatigue ; also to become weary or 
fatigued. Formed, I have no doubt, from the 
Dutch teeren \teren'\ ; q. e. to consume, to wear 
away or out, to fall off, to fall away ; whence the 
French tarir, in the same sense. To tire a horse , 
is to wear away [consume] his power [activity, 
strength]. To be tired of any thing y is, to be worn 
out [consumed] by the use of it ; to have the taste, 
feelingy liking for it, worn away [consumed] . Tired 
with work, is worn out [consumed] by work. 
Tired of life, is worn out by the effect [the going 
on] of life, the taste for life worn out. Chaucer 
uses the word tirin, in the import of consume, eat 
away, destroy, feed upon, which is the same Dutch 
teeren, teren, in the sense to devour, feed upon. 
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to tear, and so to consume, used in the third 
person plural of its present tense, and having, in 
fieurt, the same sound, though differently lettered. 
Johnson and Bailet tell us to tire is the A. S. 
tirian ; but whence tirian, except from teererif 
teren, of the Dutch ? TeereUy teren^ tirian, to tirCf 
and to tear, are one verb, in the sense of to consume, 
wear away, waste. 

" I grauntin well that thou endurist wo 
As sharpe as doth he Titjus in hell, 

Whose stomake fouUs tirin evir mo, 
That heightin * Tulturis, as bokis tell ; 
But I may not endurin that thou dwell 

In so unskilful an opinion. 

That of this wo n's no curaoion.*' Chauceb. 

STING. 

In the phrases the sting of the bee, the stinging 
of nettles, the sting of conscience , &c. Grounded 
in the Dutch primordial ste-en, to puncture, to 
thrust, to prick [whence stippen, to make a point or 
stop, as we do by the end of something pointed]; 
and is the participle present ste-ing ; q. e. thrusting, 
puncturing, pricking. The sting of the hee^ is a 
puncturing or thrusting of the bee. The sting of 
conscience, is the pricking of the conscience. From 
the noun we have made our verb to sting, 

STRICKEN. 

As in the phrase stricken in years, that is, 
advanced in years [of advanced age], is the par- 
ticiple past of the Dutch strijcken, in the sense of 
to go on, to advance, to stretch on, to extend. 
Strijcken nae Italien, is to go on, stretch on, 
advance on, to Italy. A new thought strikes me, 
is, a new thought advances into me [comes into me], 
He struck into the right path, is, he advanced [went 
on], in the right path. In the phrases, to strike 
the Jlag, to strike sail, to strike work, the verb to 

* Are called ; the Dutch heeten. 
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strike is, as the Dutch strijcken, in the import of 
to lower, relax, to let down, to abate, to lay aside, 
to stretch along, Strijcken het seyl, is to lower 
the sale ; de vlag strijcken, is to strike or lower the 
flag; den brock strijcken, is to let down the 
breeches ; voorjemand strijken, is, to knock under, 
to give up or submit to another. But strijcken is, 
in the ground, a modification of strecken, whence 
our to stretchy and to stretch is to extend, to go on 
either in length or breadth, to advance in dimension, 
to relax in respect of dimension, to give way in one 
direction or the other indefinitely. To strike a 
blow, is, to put forth a blow, to advance that which 
makes the blow to that which receives it, as we do 
when we strike in this sense. To strike dead, is, to 
stretch the one in question [extend, lay along] dead ; 
the lightning struck him dead, is, the lightning 
stretched him dead, laid him dead. The thema is 
striken f stre-en, in the import of to extend, to 
strain, to go on, whence also our to strive, in the 
sense of to extend the force or means of either body 
or mind, to reach or attain the point in question, 
and our term streight. 

*' And with that worde right anone, 
Thei gan to str a ke* /or t/i«, all was done 
For that time the hart-hunt jng." 

Ths oreme of Chaucer. 

** And these wordes said, she streight t on length and rested 
awhile." — Chaucer. 

" Hie labour and full grete apparelling 
Was at the servise X* and the fire-making. 
That with his grene top the hevin wrought $, 
And twenty fathom of hrede|| armis str aught if 
This to seyne, the boughis were so brode." Idem. 

* To relax [give up] directly, to cease immediately ; 
whence the Italian straccare, to tire, to give over, 
t Stretched, laid herself at full length, stretched out. 
t Solemn function, great festival. 
^ Touched, as the Dutch geraeckt, in the same sense. 
II Broad. % Straight, stretched out. 
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'* H«r treaseft yelowe, and long tTEAUOBTBv * 
Unto her holes doone thej rsnghten t." Idkx. 

A 8C&APE. 

As a fool's difficulty, mischief in conseqaence of 
improvidence [pcnrersencss, folly], perplexity from 
unguarded conduct, a fool's dilemma. Er s keye 
rei*p ; q. e. there is the Jool already done for ; 
there it is already over with the blockhead; all 
chance in thb affair is over with the madcap. 
JoHVSov Miys the term is " a low one ;" bnt it is no 
otherwise low than as fraught with a playful re- 
proach for the folly of the person in regard to 
whom it is used, and therefore only suited to fami- 
liar conversation, and respecting some little-to-be- 
commiserated wrong-heaaed bungler. It will not 
do for solemn or fbrmal occasions, nor for truly 
pitiable catastrophes. The Pope, when ordered to 
Paris by Buonaparte, might appropriately be said 
to be in a scrape, to have gotten himself into a 
scrape^ or foolish dilemma. Charles the Tenth 
of France, when crossing to England, as the con- 
sequence of his wrong-headedness, might have 
said, " what a scrape 1 am in." But in the re- 
lation to Louis XVI., or Charles L, when led 
to the scaffold, the term would have been revolting 
and ill-placed ; for though tlieir falls were caused 
by their follies and misconduct, yet the conse- 
quence being death, was of a nature to preclude 
all levity in any humane breast in relation to the 
ensuing catastrophe. iTeye, fool, madman. Reede, 
ready, already. *P, op, up, over, finished* Er % 
er is, there is. Er *s keye r rei ^p, sounds a scrape, 

A MILKSOP. 

A timid weak-minded person, groundedly, how- 
ever, an apprehensive, anxious person ; one who for 

* Stretched lengthways, extended along* 
t Reached \ aa tb9 Puich raechtm. 
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erer foresees and looks forward to the wbrst that 
can possibly come from every event about to take 
place ; one who never takes any other than the 
blackest view of every thing ; a nervous or hypo- 
chondriacal person. Er rrC elck sie op ; q. e. there 
is the one who looks with mistrust every moment of 
his existence ; there the one who looks with anxiety 
at whatever passes before him ; there is one who 
has no expectation of any good being the result of 
any thing that takes place ; and thus a gloomy, ap- 
prehensive, anxious-minded person ; one only suited 
to be a torment to himself and those who have any 
regard for him. Er, there. M\ mei, mede, with^ 
at. Elck, any thing, each thing, every thing. 
Sien op, opsien, to suspect, to regard with aread or 
suspicion, to watch anxiously, to be apprehensive 
of, to suspect. The original phrase sounas milksop. 
Johnson tells you, the word is as milk and sop, and 
so as whiteness and softness together. At that rate 
a blackamoor could never be a true milksop. But 
what reference, in the name of common sense, can 
those two words have to any state of the human 
mind? How is a thing sopped in milk a better 
type of softness than one sopped in water would 
be? 

A DAWDLE. 

A slow, idle, loitering person ; a listless inactive 
being. Er dai ijdel ; q. e. in that one appears the 
idle person ; in Uie one there we see the lazy being; 
there dawns the slothfiil vacant person ; there the 
loitering one presents himself in person to us. JDa^,. 
daahe, the third person of the present tense, poten- 
tial mood, ofdaghen, to dawn, to begin to appear [to 
show itself] y to commence its appearance, lucescere. 
Ijdel, idle, lazy, inactive, useless, helpless, frivo- 
lous, trifling. The original phrase sounds a dawdle ; 
to dawdle, has been formed from the noun into 
which that f^rase has resounded. Johitson has 
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not given the word a place in his Dictionary ; and 
yet, is there a single English male or female by 
whom this word has not been uttered, at one time 
or other, in the sense above given ? A dawdling 
person^ is a slow, listless, loitering person. 

A DOWDY. 

An ovcrshort person, one of disproportionate sta- 
ture. Er d* houw die ; q. e. thiSf there is the lop- 
ping ; what is before you is a mere slice, a part 
for the whole, in the same way as we say, he is 
only a hit ofman^ and mean an undersized person. 
The phrase resounds into a dowdy ; and is as the 
prosopopoeia of some one who points out the object 
m view to his neighbour or bystander. The 
term, when applied in relation to dress or manner, 
has merely its import as regards the ill-assorted ap- 
pearance of dress or manner, when exhibited in an 
undersized person ; and thus as having an ungainly, 
awkward, unseemly effect. Johnson offers no ety- 
mology for the word; but, by the vouchers he 
gives, has clearly perceived its true import. The 
term has no reference to one sex more than the 
other, though generally applied to the female as the 
one with whom appearance, both of person and 
dress, is an object more attended to than with the 
male. De, the. Houw, houwe, hauwe, cut, 
cutting, section, slice, portion taken off. Die, this 
one, this person. 

" Laura, to hU ladj, was but a kitchen-wench ; Dido t 
DOWDY ; Cleopatra, a gipsy -, Helen and Hero, sUdings and 
harlots." — Shakspbarb. 

" And therefore 'tis no wonder if we see 

They doat on dowdies and deformity," DaYDBNt 

'* No housewifery the dowdy creature knew ; 

To sum up all the tongue confess'd the shrew." Gat. 

A DOXY. 

A well favoured female with a bold appearance, a 
handsome forward woman ; one conscious of her 
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allurements, but somewhat devoid of the due femi- 
nine reserve ; in Italian una donna di partite ; una 
buona roba, Er d* hoecksie; q. e. see there the 
hook ; behold the hook concealed by the bait, take 
care of the baited snare there. Implying, the alluring 
beauty which presents itself to you conceals a snare 
which is to catch and entangle you if you are 
deceived and enticed by its appearance ; that the 
female in question is evidently one of those who 
purpose to make a base use of their charms when 
they have captivated their dupe by them. D' 
hoecky de hoeck, the hook. Sie, the imperative of 
«cw, to see, to behold, to perceive. Er d* hoeck sie^ 
sounds a doxy, Johnson gives no etymology for 
the term, but says, it means a whore ; but a whore 
may be old and ugly, but who ever heard of an 
ugly old doxy ? 

" When daffodils begin to pure *, 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale." 

Shakspearb. 

A WOOL GATHERING. 

As in the expression, your wits are gone a wool^ 
gathering, and in the sense of, you are quite lost in 
thought, absent in regard to what is passing before 
you, in a maze or confused state of mind. Er woele 
gae erin ; q. e. there a state of tumult is in action; 
confusion [embarrassment, agitation, disorder] goes 
on there. Woele as the participle present of 
woelen, to roll about, to tumble from one position 
to the other, to be in a state of agitation [disordered 
action] ; to revolve backwards and forwards without 
apparent cause. Oaen, to go on, to proceed ; gae, 
the third person potential mood. Er, there. Of 
course, in reference to mental agitation in the person 
the phrase is applied to. 

• To peer, to peep out; spelt by Chaucer to pyre^ and 
groundea in the Dutch pier, a worm, and to peer is to play the 
worm, to peep or peer as that does out of the earth. 
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A HODMAKDOD. 

A provincial term for a snail. Er hoed m aen 
d* oed : q. e. there the naked one with a hood on it, 
there is the naked one with the shell [shelter, hood, 
cover] along with it ; and the distinguishing mark 
of the snail, from the uncovered and naked slug^ is 
this hood, cap, or shelter. Hoed, hood, hat, cover. 
M* aen, mee aen, mede aen, along with, together 
with. 2>* oed, de oedf de ood, the naked one, the 
one destitute of any covering, the one without the 
hood ; and the phrase sounds as hodmandod. And 
dodman, which is another form of the same name 
for a snail, is, as d* hoed nC aen ; q. e. with the hood 
on : the slug with the hood or shelter on his back. 
JoHNsoK gives no etymology for the word, but ex- 
plains it to he a fish; deceived, probably, by the 
following passage in Bacok. 

" Those that east their shell are the lobster, the crab, the 
foraw-fish, and the hoomanood or dodmin/* — Bacon. 



>" As quiet and well. 



And as snug a& a hoohandoo rides in his shell.*' 

Anstby. — Bath Guide, 

A TOAD IN THE HOLE. 

A homely name for a homely dish or pudding 
'^nade of pieces of meat laid in a deep pan, over 
which batter is poured till the vacancy is filled to 
'the top. Er toe wat inne de hoi ; q. e. something 
thereto, Jills up the hollow ; by the addition to 
what has been already laid in, the vacant space is 
filled up. And is thus a sort of diagnosis for this 
kind of pudding, as well as a general receipt for 
making it, the substances, of which it may consist, 
have nothing to do in the import of the original 
phrase. Er toe, thereto. Wat, something sub- 
stantial. Innen, to put in, fill in. Hoi, hollow, 
hole, vacancy, cavity, empty space. The sounds 
•off and e^ reciprocate, and toe^wat sounds toad; 
for which term see Voi..\. ^. ^^ A. \\« oC this Essay. 
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A JAKES. 

That for which we now use the term water- 
closet; but formerly a deep hole in the ground 
with or without a stake across. Er j*ack*s^ 
[j*eeck's]; q. e. in that place there U always an 
offensive sediment ; a place for offensive matter ; 
there is where corruption is deposited ; a depot of 
pungently smelling stuff, and, 1 suspect, no unapt 
appellation for such receptacle in former days ; and 
even in these days justly descriptive of sucn places 
in most parts of the continent. Ack, eck^ eecky 
corrupt matter, dregs [sediment] firom sound matter; 
filth [refuse] matter, disgusting substance. The 
Greek i;g«p, sanious matter, evidently belongs here ; 
and so does eecke, eycke [oaK], as the tree with 
uneatable disgusting fruit, as opposed to the hazeV 
or nut with the esftable fruit, already explained- 
J*, jcy always, even. 'iS, w, is, Ackely eckel^ 
nausea, disgust, sickening feel, is of this stock evi- 
dently ; as well as akelig, horrible. Johnson says^ 
the word is of uncertain etymology. 

" I will tread this unbolted villain into moirtar^ and daub* 
the walls of jakes with him.''— Shakspbabb. 



.<< Their sordid avarice rakes 



In excrements, and hires the veiy jakbs.*' Drtdin«. 

'* Some have fished the very jakhs for papers left there by 
men of wit/* — Swift. 

TO CUDDLE. 

To cover, and so to take close to, to apply near 
to, to bring to touch, as the hen does her brood 
and the mother her child, by pressing to the breast ; 
and as lovers do to each other. Tuck hued el; 
q. e. nature tells the one to take cure of the other ; 
instinct says, guard this one; natural feeling in- 
cites us to protect the object in question ; instinctive 
sense suggests the sort of protection given on thi» 
occasion. So that to cuddle ^ is to show by action the 
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genuine feeling and inborn instigation [impulse] of 
nature to kindness and love ; to demonstrate true 
affection towards, and also to take instinctively 
the best means of protecting the one then iu 
question. Johnson denounces to cuddle^ for a 
low term. It may not suit a formal occasion ; but 
surely it is one well fitted for use when familiar oc- 
casion suggests it to us. The French choyer and 
the Spanish cuidar^ evidentlv belong to this source, 
Tuck, tukf instinct, natural feeling; also natural 
power of mind, &c.; properly, tok ; and grounded 
m toaeUf to draw, to attract, to bring towards. 
But it were useless to go beyond this mark in the 
present article. In itself tuck, fock^ is the root- 
word of tocken, to touch, to feel. Hued as the 
third person present of hueden^ hoeden, to take care 
of, to protect, to guard ; whence we may account 
for the in to coddle, for that is groundedly the 
same verb as to cuddle, in the sense of to treat with 
tenderness or affection, to employ great care and 
attention in the treatment of; so that to coddle, in- 
stead of tuck hued el, is as tuck hoed el. The form 
of a verb, in which we now use the phrase, has 
arisen from the analogous sound of the travesty; 
for tuck hued el, sounds to cuddle. El, other, 
another, any one. From hueden, we have our verb 
to hide, spelt by Chaucer hidden ; to hide oneself, 
is to cover oneself, to protect oneself, to get out of 
impending danger; a hiding-plsice, is a place for 
protection, a covering-place, a concealment ; and 
our term hide, as skin, is simply as that which 
covers or protects. 

Have you mark'd the partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'iing falcon high ? 

She CUDDLES low below the brake ; 
Nor would she stay nor dares she fly." Prior. 

Obs. Se choyef is, to coddle oneself, to take 
too great concern in oneself. Cuida Hen lo que 
hapes; take good care of what you are about. 
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THE BOO. 

A well-known term for the house of office or 
necessary; sometimes bog-house, De voeghe \yoeg] ; 
q. e. the convenience, the necessary, la commodity, 
the conveniency. B,p, andy, as has been before 
observed, are used in the same dialect as a same 
letter indifferently ; in Dutch pigghe, bigghe, and 
vigghe, whence our pig and big, are the same word : 
endless other instances might be adduced. Voeghe 
has also the meaning of manner, way, mode, and is 
the source of the Italian foggia in the same sense. 
But bog as bog-earthy or land covering water, is, I 
suspect, as boghe ; q. e. bending, yielding, flexible, 
and the participle present of boghen, boogen, to 
bend ; or it may be simply as boghe, an arch ; but 
the first seems the true source. Johnson derives 
the word from the Irish, where he says bog means 
soft. 

BLACK. 

[Formerly blake] ; in the usual sense. Founded 
in blick, blik [a flash of the eye, a look, a sudden 
or instantaneous opening of the eye] ; but in its 
ground sense, sight, light; hence blickse, blick- 
sing [now blicksem] a flash of lightning, and the 
expression, in een blicksem, as quick as lightning, 
or, as we say, in the twinkling of an eye ; for the 
two phrases are of synonymous import. The sense 
of blick, blik, as light, sight, was acquired by the 
notion of our forefathers, that sight was light 
centring its beams upon the object looked at, which 
thus became visible or lighted up; and thence 
their term for to see was belichten ; q. e. to belight, 
to throw light upon, to enlighten ; which word 
comes out of be-lio-en ; q. e. be, the connecting 
prefix, Ho, hght, and en, the infinitive sign, whence 
beli'igen, and the contractions blicken, blick, blik. 
We still say, to throw light upon a subject, in the 
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sense of making it clear, evident, and in the very 
direction of meaning included in the notion preva- 
lent in former days, — which was, in fact, making a 
sort of dark-lantern of the eye. The thema is Ho, 
/m, /o, in the import of light ^ luXj iumen. From 
kHk^ blickf a flash, as intense light, comes hleek 
[bleak] expressing a diminished intensity of light; a 
■ense infused by the extended or lingering nature of 
the sound of ee, when compared with that of the 
shorter and sharper t ; and by a still more extended 
or lingering sound, represented by the broad a, we 
hare bitick [formerly blake] as expressing the sense 
of the disappearance or loss of light altogether, and 
thus dark. [For the development and rationale of 
the scale of sound r^esented by vowels in regard 
to its efiect in the Hoodification of the import of 
words, the reader is referred to the philological 
treatises of Bilderdijk]. A black keart^ is a dark 
nature, a disposition without due warmth ; heart 
being, in that phrase, as the aspirated aerty aarty 
aerdy nature. [See Blackguard Vol. i. p. 125.] 
A black hole, is a dark hole. But the term, a 
blacksmith^ is as ; er blyke smid; q.e. in him ap- 
pears the smith ; by his appearance you may see 
he ia is a smith ; importing, by the tkit oir so^it 
imparted by the exercise cJ hi» smutty trad^.— 
To 1I.ACKSN, in the expression, to blacksv « 
man*s character ^ is aa the Dutch belachen ; q. e, to 
laugh at, to ridicule, to degrade by sneering, and 
thus to lower a man's character, to treat it with coor 
U^mpt or ridicule, Blyke, as the third person , po- 
tential mood, of blicken, blecken, blyken, to fla^, 
to appear, to have the appearance of, to be apparent 
and sounds black, formerly blake. Lachen, to 
laugh, belachen, to belaugfa[.. Smid, smed, smith. 
Smette, smut. We ean't say to black a ma»s 
character ; and to blackeip is evidently tlM; travesty 
of some original form of word* The Dutch blaecken 
[to flamis], bleeeken [to bleach] belqng.hfire. 
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TO BLEED. 

Te helijden ; q. e. to let out, to bring out, to 
•conduct, to lead out, to draw out, to pass out, to 
carry out, to part from, to go from, as used in either 
an active or deponent sense. The word has n0 
relation to bloody as usually supposed, a bit more 
than to any other matter. We say, to bleed a 
raarCs pocket or purse, in the sense of to draw from 
or out of a man's pocket op purse. He bleedsfreely^ 
is, he parts with what is his freely. He bleeds at 
the nose^ is, he lets out at the nose. To bleed a 
horse, is, to draw or let out from a horse. In one 
case his means or money is inferred, in the other his 
or its blood, by the nature of that which the expres- 
sions tend to when used. Te belijden sounds to 
bleed, when the infinitive termination en is dropped, 
as in our present form of dialect : %j sounding ee^ 
Belijden has also the meaning of to confess, and of 
to taJie confession, and is Uien to let out and to 
draw out, as is done when any one makes or takes 
confession. From lijden, to pass on, to go by, we 
have our to lead, still used by the Scotch m the 
sense of to carry out or draw. To lead dung into 
the field, is the phrase in Scotland for to carry out or 
dratB out dang into the field. Lead makes led 
in the past participle, and bleed makes bled. Te 
lead a horse, is, to pass him on ; to lead a bad life, 
is to carry on a bad Ufe. Belijden as above ex- 
[^ained is as the completive be and Ujden, to pass 
on or by, to carry on or out, to draw. 

BLIKD. 

As the Dutch blind, blend, in tiie same sense ; 
and gpxmnded in the thema li, lie, lie, lu, light, as 
noticed in a preceding article : and blind seems to 
be as the participle present of be-li-en in the import 
of belight, to light, and thus as belighting [lighting 
poweri^lly] and so overpowering sight for a 

VOL. II. T 
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period, and during that period causing blindness 
[extinction of vision]. Don't we say, the light was 
•o powerful that it put my eyes out ? — and does not 
a flash of hghtning overpower the sight [blind 
one] for a moment ? And blind is not as a con- 
tinued state of cecity, but as cecity indefinitely felt 
and expressed. Our to blend, as well as the French 
hlanc [white] and the Italian bianco, belong here ; 
but of this elsewhere. 

LOVE APPLE. 

As the well-known fruit the Spanish tomata, I 
take it to be the translation of its French appella- 
tion pomme ^amour, and that to be a sound 
travesty of the Italian porno d^oro, the name by 
which this fruit is known in Italy. Why the fruit 
should be called porno d*oro, q. e. golden apple, is 
evident; but for why it should be called pomme 
d^ amour, q. e. love apple, we have no rational 
foundation than that of some accidental corruption 
and consequent misrepresentation of the true term 
for it. 

BLOOD. 

In Dutch bloed, is the same word, in point of 
source, as flood, in Dutch vloed, from vloeden, 
vloeien, to flow; and thus as that which flows 
[runs] throughout the channels of the living body; 
the thema oi vloeien is vlo-en, to flow, to go on. 
Blood 2ind blade, in the sense of a vain man, an 
ostentatious pretender to courage or bravery, are 
one word ; and grounded in vla-en, in the import 
of to strip, to flay, to divest, to bare; whence the 
old Dutch term blaut, the modern bloot [naked, 
bare], as well as bloo, blooe, blood, worthless, in- 
efficient, trumpery, as that which is bare of, or 
deficient in the due quahties belonging to its sort; 
so that a blood and a blade are a same term for a 
worthless person, one who with the over-strained 
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pretensions to valour and worth has, in fact, none 
of either in him . Our to fly , to flee, fleet, to floaty 
flight [foTmeily flyte, in Dutch vlugt], &c., evi- 
dently belong here. Vli-en, vla-en^ vlo-en, are 
one thema. 

" Yoa*ll find joarself mistaken. Sir, if jou*lltake upon jou 
to judge of these blades by their garbs, looks, and outward 
appearance." — L'Estranob. 

" The news put divers joung bloods into such a furj-, at 
the ambassadors were not, without peril, to be outraged." 

Bacon* 

BREAST* 

In German brust ; in both forms the metathesis 
of the Dutch harst, horst, in the same sense ; and 
either as the preeterite of horren^ to bubble up, to 
boil up, as water from a spring ; and thus as that 
which is swoln up, raised up, swelled out; or else 
grounded immediately in the thema ro^en^ to ri^, 
to mount, to become higher. 

BEER* 

The Dutch hier [properly hier ;"] q. e. foamer, 
fermenter, blower. Bieny is to blow up or send 
up froth [bubbles], to form scum or froth. So 
that heer is as fermenting liquor ; or that which 
becomes fit for use by passing through a state of 
fermentation. 

BEE. 

The same word with the Dutch Uje, He, in the 
same sense, and the ellipsis of He-vlieg ; q. e. 
piercing-fly, and thus fly with a sting or prickle ; 
bie being as the participle present of bi-en, pi^en^ to 
prick, to pierce, to sting, and also to suck or sip, 
and thus including the characteristics of to prick 
and to sip or suck^ as those which principally dis- 
tinguish the fly or insect called bee* 

T 2 
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FIDDLE. 



The Dutch vedel, veel^ a corruption of the Italian 
vto^, grounded in the Dutch viool^Jiool^tlie Greece- 
Latin phiala, a flask or bottle with a double belly 
[of which the hour-glass gives no unapt idea in point 
of shape], and which bottle is still used in some 
parts of the continent, especially for the Hungarian 
wines. It is, in fact, a bottle considerably con- 
tra<>ted about the middle, and bellying out at the 
UDper, but more manifestly at the lower portion; of 
which characteristic form the violin or fiddle is in 
a conspicuous degree its representative, and from 
which this has in coarse of time acquired its 
denomination. 

BEAST. 

As the Dutch beest^ originally a feminine ooun; 

f rounded in be-en^ to 6e, whence the Dutch ik beuy 
am, I be, which be was formerly spelt by us ben, 
as with the Dutch. In the above gender the term 
simply implied a being, a creature. But in the 
neuter gender, in which the word is now used, viz. 
het beest [the beast] it is the representative of a 
collective sense, and as if it were gebeest [the beast 
kind or race], just as gedierte means the animal 
race ; while dier impUes singly animal^ creature. 
The prefix ge of the Dutch is a collective or com- 
bining preposition, and answers to the Latin cum, 
con, CO, in composition, as has been before said. 
Beest retains the feminine gender only in the 
phrase de beest spelen, to act or behave.like a beast, 
to storm, to rave, as a being without reason. So 
that beast is as one endowed with mere existence, 
and lio more, and thus impliedly exclusive of all 
oth^r qualification. Johnson derives the word 
from the French bhe, as the Latin bestia; but 
bestia is no other than beest with tlie Latin feminine 
termination. 
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'* Remembreat thou that thou ar*te a man ? D. Whj ahvlde 
I not remembre that [quoth I] 1 P. Mayst thou not teU ma 
than [quoth shel what thing is man 1 Askest ihou not me 
[quoth I] whether that I be a retontible mortall best * 1 I wot6 
well and eonfesBe that I am it.*'— Chaucer. 

BRED. 

Educated, prepared by instruetton, made ready ; 
as when we say, he is a well-bred man, and mead, 
he is as one well instructed in the duties Which befit 
his station in society ; one properly prepared for 
social intercourse ; of which phrase an ill-bred man 
is the reverse. Wie hel bereed; q. e. as one 
thoroughly prepared [made ready, instructed, 
trained]. The term is referred by Johnson to the 
verb to breed, but fkisely and absurdly. To breeds 
is to generate, to procreate, to produce from self; and 
win the being well generated or procreated, make 
any one aware of that which is implied by the 
phrase a well-bred man? Will the being gene» 
rated or procfeat^d in any way, or by any person, 
make a man that which is meant by well-bred? 
Reason and experience belie such source for 
the term ; but which is duly accounted by that 
above given. To breed up young persons, as 
the tutor or schoolmaster does, is not to generate 
them, but to educate them ; and to breed is, then, 
as te bereeden, to prepare [educate]. He was bred 
up a tailor, is not he was generated, or pr6ereated, 
a tailor; but, he was educated [made ready] to be 
a tailor. A well-bred horse is a duly trained [pre- 
pared] horse. When a person is entrusted with 
the breecRng of your children, it is not the generatina 
them, but the preparing or educating them, that is 
entrusted to him. Good breeding is good educa- 
tion [preparation] not good generating, Befeed, the 
participle past of bereeden, to make ready, to 

* Beast, being ; and thus as we should now say, a mortal 
being endowed with reaton. 
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prepare. Hel, excellently, perfectly, highly. TFic, 
as, like as, in the manner of. But to breeds in the 
unsophisticated sense of that verb, is as the Dutch 
hreeden^ breyden^ to extend, to increase, to make 
wide, to make more of, and that is what is done by 
generation or procreation. Wie he I sounds well, 
and bereedf bred. By confounding the term, 
JoHVSON has made a sad mess of to breed in his 
Dictionary. 

A J£W*S ETE. 

An expression already explained in page 24 of 
the first volume of this essay ; to which add the 
following extract from Shakspeare, where he has the 
expression in a more ancient form, and consequently 
one nearer to the sound of the original, of which it 
b in the incipient stage of the present travesty. 
Jewess-eye is nearer to gewisheidj the original form 
of the phrase, than Jew*s eye^ the more recent 
form of the phrase. [See Vol. I., p. 24, for article 
referred to]. 

** There wiU come a Christian by 

Will be worth a jewiss-eye." Shakspeasb. 

A BARON. 

As in the phrase, a baron q/* beef^ and meaning 
the whole back without the limbs. Er baer rand 
[ronde]; q. e. there is the naked circumference , 
the whole circumference and its contents without 
the appendages. Baer^ naked, bare. Rand^ cir- 
cumference; ronde, circumference, circuit, and 
either term will do ; the d is sounded in neither ; so 
that baer rond sounds baron. All that Johnson 
says about the phrase is, that " a baron of beef is, 
when the two sirloins are not cut asunder, bat 
joined together by the backbone." But is that 
accounting for the phrase ? Are we made a bit the 
wiser in relation to the source of any of the terms 
in the phrase by it ? A sirloin, as in the ex- 
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pression a sirloin of beef; and meaning the upper 
portion of a side of the animal which affords the 
meat called beef. Sie*r leyne ; q. e. see there a 
leaning part ; this is a leaning piece ; a portion on 
which the animal rests for support ; and, in fact, 
the part in question is the upper portion of one of 
the legs of one of the sides of the ox to which it had 
belonged. SieW leyne sounds sirloin. Johnson 
tells you the syllable sir in the term is as the title 
given to a loin of heef which one of the Kings 
knighted in a fit of merriment. As fitly might he 
have said that the sir, in a sir reverence ^ is a royal 
title ! If any king was fool enough to do such a 
thmg, as to knight a piece of beef, and that's the 
only probable part of the story, it must have been 
the already existing sir, as a syllable in the term^ 
that put the thought into his head. Leyne, lene, 
a leaning, a lean to, a support, a prop. SieW, sie er, 
see there, behold there, and sounds as we pronounce- 
sir. The » as in Jir, stirr, and not as in Jire^ tire^ 
sire. 

COMFORT. 

In the well-known import. A term which has no 
precisely corresponding equivalent in any other lan- 
guage, and is, in fact, the travesty of a sentence. 
Kume voort ; q. e. sighing away ! hence with 
groaning [pining, trouble, lamentation, care, pain- 
ful sensation, difficulty; let there be no more dis- 
agreeable feeling] and sounds camfort^ as we 
pronounce comfort, Kumen [anciently cumen], 
kuymen, to lament, to sigh, to groan, to pine, to 
whine. Voord, voort, further off, away, hence, out 
with. Kume, hum, the participle present of humen. 
And what is comfort but the ridding of painful or 
distressing feeUngs ? — and what a greater or more 
cheering pleasure than relief from them ? Johnson 
says the word is from the verb to comfort, and that 
from the low [dog] Latin comforto^ while, in truth, 
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he ought to have seen the Latin term has been made 
out of Ihe Bnglish word. That a scholar, such a^ 
JoHVSON, should be led to suppose a sound Engluh 
term could have been derived from dog Latin, to the 
genuine type of which language the term in ques- 
tion bears not even the remotest analogy I To what 
Qther term is comforto related in Latin ? Besides, 
is not the very book he quotes a quiz upon that 
language? Salvia camfartat nervos^ says the 
SCHOLA SALERViTANA ; but who would think of 
taking such a source as an authority for the origin 
of any word in any language ! As well might an 
Italian cite the maccaronick poem of Merlin us 
CoccAJvs, for the origin of some Italian word. 
The Dutdi have the adverb kume^ kutftne, diffi- 
culty, hardly, with pain, d peiney €tgrk ; and evi- 
dently of this family. To comfort^ eomfortahley 
eomfortahlenesBy ^c, are all formations from the 
substantive comfort^ as accounted fof in this artide. 
Our to cumber, to incumber, and the French e»- 
oombrer, in the sense of to impede, to make 
troublesome [difficult], to embarrass, belong to the 
same kumen, cumeriy but without the word voort^ 
which reverses, or takes away its direct or positive 
import. 

" I will ke«p her ignorant of her g^d, 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair, 
When it is least expected," 8hakspbarb. 

" Her soulf heav«i*s queen, whose name she bears, 

In COMPORT of her mother's fears. 

Has placed among her virgin train." Ben Johnson. 

A THIEF IN THE CANDLE. 

In the common and well-known acceptation of 
thai expression. Er sie htf in de kant ; tilUi 
q. e. see there a sticking out on one side ; remove it I 
See there's something projecting on one side [o£ 
the wiek] ; take it away ! Thus a prosopopoeia 
of some one of the company to the one conveniently 
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near to the candle in question^ and sonnds precisely 
as we pronounce the travesty. Hef, heve^ elevation^ 
rising, projecting, heaving. Tille, the imperative 
Hllen, to take up or away, toUere» 

KBEVES. 

In the sense explained at p. 240, Vol. i., of this 
essay, where the first member of the term is taken 
to be as the travesty of naer^ in the import there 
given ; instead of wnich naevy I suspect ner to be 
as the Dutch nar, narre^ foolish, absurd^ distortedly 
endowed in mind, imwise, stupid, narrowed 
[weakened] in intellect ; and the term nerves^ as 
used in the expression, kis is a disease of the 
nerves 9 to be as. nar-wees; q.e. absurd distresses^ 
foolish woes, evils arising from an undue state of 
the mind, sorrows caused by a distorted or unnatural 
affection of the intellect; and thus as unreal [fie* 
titious] woes, distress arising from a weakened 
mind ; and is not tliis what is meant by our term 
when used as above stated? Nervous^ as in the ex- 
pression a nervons person, is as narwoes^ iooe# being 
m the form of our dialect, as shewn in the above 
cited article.. A nervous person may be, with the- 
exception of this partial affliction, a man of genius,, 
and nothing more derogatory to general talent ia. 
implied by the epithet, than is when we say a 
gouty person or a blind or lame person, Nar^ 
narre^ foolish, weak-minded, and noer, near, nar- 
row, straitened, stinted, diminished^ are evidently 
of a same stock ; a narrow mind is an imperfect 
weak, stinted mind, one of kss compa»i than whafe 
it ought duly to be. 

OPP-HAND. 

Ax once, readily, without troublia. Af h^mndy, 
q. e. withimi labour , without pain [fatigue, tarouHe],. 
4/; o^ from, wiihoat,8et aside. Hyendy as die 
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participle present of hyen^ hijen^ to labour, to pant, 
to p^xn, to vex ; and sounds as we pronounce 
hand. 

BROUGHT TO BED. 

As when we say, she is brought to bed of a girl 
[or boy]. Beraeckt toe hede ; q. e. reached that 
which she prayed for : arrived at the summit of her 
desire; obtained the object of her prayer; and in 
the sense of, she has been delivered by the course 
of nature from the trouble and pangs incident to 
child-bearing, and attained a state of comparative 
ease and happinesss. A phrase in literal form sheer 
nonsense, and an evident travesty of some original 
one which was not so. Raecken, gheraeckeut 
beraecheUf to touch, to reach, to arrive at, to 
attain. Bede, prayer, petition, request; whence 
the term heads, used for the numbering of prayers 
said by the Catholic devotees. Beraeckt toe hede 
sounds brought to bed, 

SPIRIT. 

In the direct import of that term; and which, in 
that form of spelhng, is as the Latin spiritus, but 
groundedly the same word with our sprite, sprightj 
sprit [formerly spelt spryte and also sprete] and 
the French esprit. Spreyde ; q. e. spreading 
throughout, pervading, extending in all directions, 
circulating, going about, and the t and d being in- 
terchanging letters, sounds as we pronounce sprite. 
The word is the participle present of the Dutch 
spreyden, spreeden, to spread, to extend; so that 
spirit is as quality or effect extending throughout ; 
the pervading essence belonging to the substance 
or system in question ; the pervader of the system 
received from nature. A man of spirit, is one duly 
supphed with this inscrutable, but essential, quality 
by the hand of nature. To act with spirit, is to 
act by the inspiration [or at the instigation] of a 
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due nature, as duly affected by the quality implied 
by the term ; one to human sense unknown, except 
by the effect produced. The spirit moves me, is as 
I am moved by that indefinite essence [quality] 
which pervades and excites me to do or say [as may 
follow]. A spirit, as the imaginary or undefinable 
appearance of a person in question, is as his bodiless 
existence ; himself without that which makes him 
visible to his fellow men. For spirit, in its true 
sense, can apply only to the human being. We 
cannot say the spirit of a horse or cow, in the sense 
of the ghost of a horse or cow. In the expreission 
a horse of spirit, the phrase of spirit, is simply the 
travesty of, af spier-hitte ; q. e. of a warm consti-^ 
tution [frame, muscular composition] ; one with a 
due warmth [fire, heat] of constitution. Spier^ 
muscle, muscular system; marrow, pith. Hitte, 
heat, warmth. Af spier-hitte, sounds of spirit. 
Spirits in the phrases, animal spirits, good or bad 
spirits, out of spirits, is no plural of the word 
spirit, but evidently the travesty of spier-hitse ; 
q.e. muscular excitement, the exciting or warmth 
[fire, heat] of the muscular system, and sounds 
spirits. Hitse, the participle present of hitsen, 
hisschen, to heat, to excite, to instigate, to provoke, 
to set on, to put into action, to inflame ; whence 
hitte, heat, as the pervading quality which excites, 
makes warm, fires [heats, inflames] wherever it 
reaches. Spirits of wine, is the essence of wine 
the warming, exciting quality of wine, divested of 
its combined body or matter ; in literal form^ sheer 
nonsense. Animal spirits, is as muscular, bodily, 
[physical] excitement, opposed to that of mind or 
moral [essential] excitement. To sjnrit away, in 
the sense of to take or carry suddenly off*, to make 
to go abruptly, unaccountably away, is as fu spier 
hiet er wee ; q. e. your senses [bodily faculties, per- 
ceptions] tell you there is misfortune where you 
are ; your senses warn you of an existing or 
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comiiig misibrtuney and implying, of course, you 
must take yourself off, you had better go out of its 
way, get out of its reach ; and sounds to spirit 
awa^. T*u, to you, sounds to. Hieten, Ae«ten, to 
order, to command, to call to. TTee, woe, misfor** 
tune, misery. . The original expression resounding 
into a yerb m the travesty, the other tenses we use 
it in have been formed according as appHed. To 
sptrt, also spelt to sprite bowsprit as that which 
extends from the bow of a ship, and the Latin 
mrare, bdong to the above-explained spreyden. 
HoKVK TooKX says angely scanty sptrare, are as 
the past participles of ayy^xXMy spvrarey sandre I 

*' Spirit is m snlMtaDoe wherein thinking, knowing, doubt- 
ing, and mpower of moving do snbti8t.'*-^Locke. 

" The qrfn't shall return unto God that ga^e iC 

BiBLB. 

BREATH. 

In the usual sense. Breedelht&jde] ; q. e. ex- 
tending, expansion, dilating, difiusion, pourmg forth, 
in aa ind^nite sense; and what else is breath? 
Breede, brs^dey the participle present of breeden^ 
Ireyderiy to expand, to diffuse, to send forth or 
abroaid, to make broader, to widen, with which our 
to braidy in the latter direction of its sense is a 
same word. It need scarcely be said that our term 
breadth is ahK> of thra stock, as well as an afanost 
endless number of other words. 

OO TO HELL. 

As the crusty answer to some impertinent or 
artliil {4)plicant. Gauw toe ei; q. e. sly fellow 
you must appfy to some one else [go elsewhere] ; 
miplying, it won't do with me ; I see what you are 
at, my sharp feUow, betake yourself to some other 
person. Gauwy clever, sly, always upon the lo(dc<- 
out, a^arp, cunning; and sounds ^o. Toe el, to 
another, to elsewhere ; sound et aspirated, and the 
phrase becomes go to hell in pronunciatioa. 
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BRIGHT. 

Radianty shining) effulgent. Bijraeijt; q. e. 

berayedf radiant, covered with rays, rays into the 

bargain [more over] ; and sounds precisely as we 

utter bright. Bij, there, at, on. RaeyeUf r€uUen, 

to shoot oat rays, radiare. 

** What is the Suime worse of his kinde right. 
Though that m man, for fehlesse of his ejen, 
Male not endure on it to see for bright.*' Chaucib. 

A RUBBER AT WHIST. 

Sr &p buer ! er tivist ; q. e. cofne then, get up 
my friend! try your skill there ! Up neighbour 
there ! there's a prize struggle for you ! Come my 
man, then! undertake the contest offered you 
^accept the call, match, defiance]. A prosopopceia, 
m which one of the company in some social 
meeting calls upon another, who is doing nothing, 
to take his part in some play or game of skill which 
is going on or proposed at the time. In the origi- 
nal form of the words, no reference is had to any 
specific game ; but in the sound they are precisely 
as we utter a rubber at whist ; and of which phrase 
I have no doubt they are the true source, though, 
in course of use, importing a game or play governed 
by its appropriate rules. A game at whist is as the 
amusement [recreation] tsdcen by that sort of 
contest or trial of skill. For the source and 
rationale of the term game, see the article of that 
word p. 1 23 of this volume. Er, there, then. Op I 
up! Buer, buur, boor, neighbour, next person. 
Twist, contest, trial, striving. Johnsok says 
rubber is as game, contest, two games out of three ; 
and whist, a game at cards requiring close attention 
and silence, vulgarly pronounced whisk ! ! and gives 
no etymology ; but the word is placed under the 
head whist in the sense of hushed, stilled, and 
thus by implication may be meant to be held as the 
game of silence or stillness. 
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GENIUS. 



Bent [inclination, disposition] of mind ; natural 
disposition ; turn of thought towards ; also a 
favouring^ spirit ; a spirit [power, ideal being] that 
farours [guards, protects] ; a guardian angel ; a 
power well disposed to the object in question ; tute- 
lar deity. A word adopted by us in its J^atinized 
form; in Italian, genio ; in French, genie. Evi- 
dently grounded in geneghen [geneyghen] ; q. e. 
inclinedy bent, as the past participle of neyghen^ 
nygheUf to bend, to incline towards, and thus as 
the natural bent [inclination, turn] of the mind. 
We say, he has a turn for poetry, his mind is bent 
upon poetry, he has an inclination for poetry, he has 
a genius for poetry, all in a like direction of import. 
Neyen^ to neigh, to snort, as horses do, belongs 
here, as an act accompanied by inclining the head; 
and so does our to sneeze. 

HOLD YOUR PEACE. 

The brow-beating command for silence [quiet, 
submission, obedience]. Holdu, er pese ; q. e. pay 
respect^ there is the whip ; behave yourself properly, 
there is the thong [lash] ready for you else. 
Holden^ hulden^ houden^ to pay respect to, to 
submit tOy to do homage. Pese^ pees, pizzle, rod, 
nerve, tendon, string, cord ; a bull's pizzle is even 
now the customary instrument for flogging and 
punishment in many parts of the continent. 

A FOP. 

A person offensive to society by an unnatural 
over-deUcate appearance or manner; disgusting 
from an exaggerated refinement in dress ; from 
affected niceness; an effeminate man. Erfoey^p; 
q. e. fye ! upon him there ! Fye upon the thing 
I see there ! and thus expressive of the disgust felt 
by the speaker of the words for the object in ques- 
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tion. Foexfj fye, fie, faugh ; an apostrophe expres- 
sive of aversion. 'P, op, upon ; foey'p sounds 
Jbp, Foppery, fopish, are formations from fop. 
Johnson says, fop is probably a word made by 
chance, and therefore without etymology I But 
can any word representing a feeling or perception 
of a rational being be said to be made by chance, 
that is, without design or intention ? And to say a 
word may be without an etymology, seems to me to 
say, an effect may be without a cause. A word 
must be the representative of a perception, and the 
cause of that perception is the origin [etymology] 
of the word. 

SIR REVERENCE. 

As the covert expression for excrement, filth. 
Sie'r heve, veere hans ; q. e. see the excrement 
there ; away with it, fellow ! behold the nastiness 
there, away with it, boy ! Sie*r, sie er, see there. 
ff^fy ^cff^» heve, excrement, foex, refuse, as the 
participle present of heffen, heven, to take away, to 
lift or part from, and so to get rid of, to reject or 
eject, to excrete, to secrete, to separate from. — 
Veere, as the imperative of veeren, vaeren, to 
further, to take ofi* or away, to proceed on. Hans, 
fellow, assistant, jack-pudding, puppet. The ori- 
ginal expression scarcely differs in utterance from 
the travesty. [See sirloin, p. 279 of this volume.] 
From heven, in the sense of to lift up, we have our 
to heave, and heaven, as that which is lifted indefi- 
nitely, undefinably aloft [on high], and haven as 
the place of taking in or up for security [out of 
danger], a place of safety, a place where ships, 
cargoes, &c. are out of reach and so out of 
danger. 

A WILL OF THE WISP. 

See p. 105. Vol. i., where from Er, in the first 
line, to plum, in the eighth, is to be erased, and the 
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following text substituted. The remainder to be 
continu^. Er welle of de w\fse*p ; q. e. there a 
spontaneous exhalation is the conductor forwards ; 
there something that has arisen naturally is the 
showing forwards [the director ofiwards]. WelUf 
as the participle present of wellen^ to spring up, to 
pish outy and tlitts a natural springing up or ex- 
halation [appearance]* 



Continued from Volume /., in which the prefaces ^ 
containing what I had to premise in regard to 
themy are contained. And I shall here only 
repeat y that however wide the difference of 
letter between the original and their travesties 
may appear to the eye, the true pronunciation 
being given to each, they will be found to cor^ 
respond in sound, and the originals of all to be 
a series of rude and angry pasquinades, from the 
mouths of the then heathen Saxon, against tJie 
intruding, greedy, grasping Missionaries of the 
Church of Rome. 



37.— Great A, Uttle A, 
Bouncing B, 
The cat*s in the cupboard. 
And she carCt see. 

Gij rette ee, lij t'el ee, 

Pije boon sie in Bije. 
De guyt's in de kop boort. 

End scbie karne te sij. 

You of tbe cowl [Cburcb, priestbood] bold out 
tbe law to us, wbile you yourselves break it in 
every way, and bold us [tbe tillers of tbe land] as 
objects of your contempt [scorn]. Tbe crafty 
villain bas found his way into your bead, and in a 
trice turns tbe contents to bis own use [takes tbe 
management of its contents]. 

i2«tten, redden, to assert, to uphold by speecH. Ee, laws 
Lij, injuiT, corse. Pye, cowl, friar's hood, and thus a trope 
for the rriesthood of whose dress it was a distingtushin|f 
article. Hoon, disgrace, subject of contempt, dishonour^ 
SU, the third person potential mood of tim, to tee> to beh4d« 
VOL. XI. V 
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B^§, h9%, the tjpe of the indoBtrious haabandman or land- 
h«4der. Guyi, TUlain, camuBg raacal, filching fellow. Kop, 
bead. Boormi^ to bore, to inainaste itaelf into, to get into by 
degreea, aa is done bj boring. SehiS, tchielyek, aoon, qaicklj, 
rapidlr. Kame, ktrne, kernel, nucleua. T« j^*, to him, to 
himaeif. Kamt U tij, sounds as we utter can*t jm. Ee sounds 
A, aa we now pronounee that letter. Gu%ft, tiaTeatiea by sound 
iato cat, the c and g intermutate. C^U, gatto, goto, chat, hatU, 
(cts are one word. 

The Priesthood, while it kept the noses of its dupes hard 
to the grindstone, played fiast and loose in their own concerns ; 
Ibr at that time of daj the clerical- class included both the 
franen and the practisers of the law aa well aa the lay and 
atottlar dernr, and uaed it accordingly. Hence their con- 
tempt for the helpless and unprivileged orders of the 
people, whose hard earned substance they contrired to eirtort 
by superatition and ehicaneiy, and then conaumed it in a life of 
by^roeriay and pruAigacy. Evidently the ptosopopoeia of 
aome suffering and embittered Saxon, some indiyidu^ a prej 
to the papal locusts of that day, but not so docile and easy to 
benoodle aa others of bis heathen countrymen. The two Isst 
lines are uttered in despair of his fellow Saxons, considering 
their case to be then hopeless in as far as they had surrendered 
their intellects to the use of these foreign wheedlers. I need 
not repeat that p and 6 are amalgamating sounds, so that 
py§ hoan its in, resoonds into bouncings 

38. — Little maid, pretty maid, whither goest thoul 
Down in the forest to milk my cow. 
Shall I go with thee l-^^-No, rt0t now ; 
When I send for thee^ then come thou, 

Lijdt el mede, praet hie mede, WTje, seer goe'st 

t'bcu? 
To6 bun inne de vo^ rest ; t'u mekk me^ kaauw. 
Schell Hye go^ wijse t*hie noo^ ; noodt naauw. 
Wee'n Hye ! sende ro^r t'hie ; t'hen kom t'hou. 

When from home the holy man is companionable, 
prattles with all the village, and is condescending 
with every one at the homage [adoration] day.— 
Wkk him the doing nothing is what brings in his 
povender : whil6 you, with the milk you get, have a 
?kdaw [priest] to keep into the bargain. ^ 
' eoBdeBcendiBg flMcer of the kboarar pleads 
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the law of aecessity to the village ; and exacti 
rigoFOiisly from it. Woe to the hard-working 
peasant. The scythe is the provider for the village'; 
for his [the priest's] community the begging-dish 
[ihfDt W4ich lie hands round at the hoi^age Of 
festival day]. 

L^t the third person present pf lijden, lydm^ to h^fa ^th, 
ifj put up withy to be sociable. El mede, with the other, wi^ 
the neighhopr. with any oi^e, Praeten, to prate, to ehattei^ 
to prattle. Hie, yilla^ ; viaui, country-street. Wife, holj, 
holj person, the priest. Seer, very, Gai, goede, kind, goodr 
humoured, affable. Vhou, te hou, at thp homage, adoration, 
H p^femonj or festiyal at which the proprieta^ and peasH^^tf 
werp Aecf ssarilj presept. foe hum [to him], i ^i|d d intarmu^ 
tating sounds dawn, VoSr, vaeder^ fodder, pro7«nd^, pro* 
▼ision. Innen, to bring in. Beit, quiet, stillness, state of 
inaction. T'u, Iv u, to y<m. Melck^ millc. I^eS, mtd^ along 
with. Kaay,w., Magpie, Jackdaw, Jay, a trope of the chat- 
tering priest. ScheU-Hye, Peel-Peatant, trope foi' the exacting 
Monk. Schellen, to sbeH, to strip. Hye, has been repeatedly 
explained. 0«^, as above. Wyten, to pretend, to make wise 
as they used to say in D^ronshire, in th« sense of io tham» 
NeoS, noode, neces^itr, want. Nooden, to exact. Naauw^ 
narrowly, strictly. W^*n, wee aan, woe upon sounds w^«i». 
T* hie, te hie, to the Tillage, to the street or row of houses. 
Send, iteyne, scythe, sickle, reaping-hook. Kem, dish, bowl, 
plate ; as that which was parried about by the Monk at c^iurck 
festivals. 

39. — -Bov)^ wowy woWf 
Whose dog art thou f 
Little Tommy Tinker's Pog; 
Bow, wQWy tpow^ 

Bouw, wije houw, wije houwl 
Woe's doghe, ifaere t* hou 
Lijde hel tpe mij tiend ! Keer's doghe, 
Bouwy wije houw, wijehouw.. 

Cultivate the land I Honour the holy man! 
Honour the h(4y man ! Where there is property, 
theve the man of the irook [the Monk] is sufe tfi 
pay kk lespe^tB. Tithes are n sad nuisance to na ! 
Why tliat's 4ib% value [tke beauty] of haviag beoNtte 

u2 
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a Ckrifttian [of being converted , of conversion.] 
Cultivate the land I Honour the holy man ! 
Honour the holy man 1 

Bouw, the imperative of bouxDen, to work the ground, to 
emase the land to produce. Wijet solj, the holy one. Houw, 
do homage to, show respect towards. Haere, sackcloth, the 
friar's irock or garment, the trope for the Monk. 7' hoUf 
ti k<»u, U houd, for a friend, acts kindlj towards. Lyde, as 
the participle present of lijden, to suffer from, to he injured 
by. TUnde, Hende, tienden, tithe, tiend. Doghe, value, worth, 
price, beauty, excellence. Keer, turn, conversion, turning 
round. Hel, clear, evident. 

A tirade which requires no explanation. Wye-how sounds 
VOID ; loot's d(^k€t tohote dog ; Haere't t*hou, art thou, leaving 
to aspirate Haere ; Hjdt hS toe mi;, little Tommy, leaving to 
Mperate hd ; Uend kaer's doghe,' tinker's dog. 

40. — Won't be my father's Jachy 

Wont he my mother s Gill ; 
I will be the fiddler's wife. 
And have music when I will. 
T'other little tune, 
T'other little tune ; 
Pr'ythee love, play me 
T'other little tune. 

Woonte Bije ; mee vaer t'heer's Jacke ; 

Hye woont Bije ; me^ moet t'heer's Gijl ; 
Hye wie hilde Bije ; de vied t'el er's wij-huif ; 
Hend have muize sich ; wenne Hye wie hilde. 
Tart er lij t' el tuijn ! 
Tart er lij t' el tuijn ! 
Prijse, hije, el hoeve ! ple^ m'hie ! 
Tart er lij t' el tuijn ! 

The good he does makes the influence of the 
cultivator of the soil [the farmer] ; while the in- 
fluence of the Churchman arises from the dread 
inspired by the doctrine he instills. The farmer 
. provides the labourer in return for his assistance ; 
. iH^hile the lawyer's [then necessarily a member of 
ctht clerical order] importance is due to sheer 
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impudence [effrontery]. The iunner is the working 
man's pantry [store] ; the bane to all other than 
himself is the hooded holy one [the Churchman] : 
he lays in wait to surprise the property of others 
for himself, and makes use of the working man as 
his pantry [provider, store]. Agitate away, you 
plague to eveiy farm ! Agitate away, you 
plague to every farm ! Appraise, disturb in its 
enjoyment, every neighbour's estate and house- 
hold ! Make the whole village [country, street] 
your own — use it as if it belonged to you ! Agitate 
away, you curse to every farm I 

Wonte, gewoonte, seryice, utili^, effect, custom, nsage, 
Bije, the husbandman, is before explained. MeS, mede, with, 
hy vaer, fear, terror, apprehension. T*heer*s, te heer u, 
becomes the master [superior] ; gets the upper hand of the 
others. Jache, the surplice; a trope for the Churchman. 
Hygt the working man ; sounds, nnaspirated, as I, and has 
been explained. Woonen, to board, to provide for. Bije, 
husbandlman. Moed, moet, confidence, assurance, a bold face. 
Gijlt guile, fraud ; the trope for the lawyer, at that time of 
daj always a member of the clerical body ; and thus as a 
limb of the Church, and included by the then but half con- 
verted heathen Saxon in his angry invectiyes against it. Hye 
and Bi;>, as. before explained. Hilde, safe, pantry, in which 
the d has no more sound than in our word foundling, and many 
others. Vied, veed, veede, feud, disturbance, curse. Tel, 
te el, to another, to bHI others. Er *$, er U, is there, becomes 
then. Wije huif, the holy hood, as worn by the Churchman 
of those days, and thus a trope for the whole body, as we now 
say The Church. Hend, near at hand, hand;|r. Have, possession, 
property. Muixen, to mouse, to lay in wait for, as the cat does 
for the mouse, to muse ; whence to amvM. Sich, for himself^N 
to himself, and sounds sick, Wennen, ghewennen, to make a 
custom of, to use a thing as if it was one's own, and wenne is 
as the third person singular of the present tense of the 
potential mood. Wie, as, like. Hye and hilde, as before. 
Tarten, tergen, to provoke, to defy, to excite, to torment. 
^ijf I0de, durance, gathering, plague, carse. Tuyn, enclosed 
land, land taken from the wild state to be turned to the 
maintenance of the cultiyator, and refers to the earliest stages 
of the ciyilization of society ; in this sense it is the source of 
our word town, as an enclosed place. Prijsen, to praise, to 
appraise, to set a value upon, in the view to get at the AiIl 
worth for their extortions. Hije, as the imperative of hijen, 
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to Titi. to diit^rik Soive, estate^ landed «itate, inmmt 
touior ; b«t oncioallj in the sense of such portion of land as 
would aeiTe toieep a rustic family, a coumryman and bis 
koVi^Md. Jiigtra tJUqwtt agri, qteo uni rujtieo sufficiant Hd 
fimiHmii bIiiwI— ; 9ulg6 bvta And mansvm, ikAKERivM* 
And, kotvetttr, is as Ae husbandman or manager of such 
•itate ; the landlords Plei, pleeghS, the imperati?e of 
jfytkMit to employ, to make use oT, to act with or apon. 
Jkr Mt» m§i hU, where M» is riAdgte, rural stx'eet, vieai. 

41.-1,2,3,4,5, 

/ caught a hare alive. 
6,7^8,9, 10, 
/ let her go again. 

Wan t*u ; tiere liij ; voer vee hutvc I 
Nye koert : er beer al liuiv^ I 
8ie Huyck ^s eVeniieetaae htin tiend! 
Rye lelte eere : Qau erg inue. 

•Aitogant towards yov, he roars out, — Bring m 
•took for the Churchman 1 The countirymao 

SOaBs; but the Chuirchman is here the master of 
L See the man of the hood [the priest], how 
eager after his tithe I I say, countryman ! ]et stand 
ite plough ; the sty fox would then have but a bad 
harvest [Would be sadly taken tn]. 

Wan, insofent, Tain, impious, and sounds aa we pronounce 
•M, won$, tiaren to stonn. to roar, to call out with noiee. 
Toeren, to cany, to bring, ree, lire stock. Huive, the hood, 
a bead-corer worn by tbe th'en priesthood, in which the lawyer 
Was then included. fiy§, peasant, worker, as before explained. 
Xceren, Wn'cit, harkh, to groan for grief, to mourn for vexation. 
Aeer, master, lord, superior. Huyck, another fonn of kuwe, «ai 
in the sense abere explained at diat word. Even he§t, equally 
lot, an alike eager, as greedy. Ade hun tiend, after his tithe, and 
'sounds as we utter nine, ten. /lye, as before. Leftien, to 
•top, to put an end to. "Eere, the participle present of eereih 
to plough, formerly with us, to erie, in tbe same sense. 
)0aMW, the sly one, the Churchman. Erg, arg, badly, sadfy. 
tmne, as the third person of the present tense, potential mood 
•f infMfi, to bring in, to carry home, to feteh in. aad so lo get 
In harvest or make psofit. 
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42. — / see the moan, and tike mogn ifiOB mfi^ 
God bless the moon^ and CM bless me, 

Hy« sie te moeijen^ end te moeijeiiy sie's mi^ ; 
Goed bije lese I te moeijen ! end Goed bije lese m\^ ! 

Countryman^ look to it and work hard^ for Jt9 
work hard is the way to get paid for it. Go^d 
farmer gather in all you can ! Slare, away I Itnd 
good farmer, scrape together as much profit as you 
can! 

A Cburcliman's soliloqay ; in which bj 9 mental prosopo- 
poeia, be calls upon the peasant and hnsbaadman to suTe and 
collect industriouslj and laboriouslj, leeling sure the more ho 
may make the more the priest will get bj his foUr- Sia, lool: 
to It, see to it. Moedeu, mueden, moeym, to take paina^ to labour 
hard, to take anxious trouble about a concern. MiS, mieds$ 
meed, reti^rn, pay, reward. Bye, as before explained. LtM/m^ 
to coUect, to gather in ', whence our t0 leate, in the sense of to 
^lean, to gather up com left in the ficfld after the g^neni 
clearing of the harvest folks ; as well as to Uau in tbo ^Wttfi 
oif to let for money ; to gather monej. 

43. — Tom 'Thumb f the Piper s son. 
Stole a pig and away did run ; 
The pig was eat, and Tom was beat. 
Till he run crying down the street ! 

Dom sie om, de Pye persse aen« 

Stool er picke, end er wee dnd er bun ; 

Die picke, wo aes hiet, end Dom wo aes hiede, 

Tille hie rund ; keere ei in ; doe aen die strijd. 

Noodle ! do look about you there ! the cowl [the 
Ghurchman] is pressing you down to the earth ! 
The stole [the Church] is goading you without 
4ceasbgy and always adding to your miseries. He 
goads you ; where you have any provi^on to .make 
it worth while, .he takes the command of yqu in 
that case; and Aoodle when he has any 'thin^ 

fives it up [offers it] to him. He carries .off from 
ere your cattle, sweeps away your.eggiiji apdif .aBfT 
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of yon contest with him, he brings you before Lis 
own tribunal for your pains [to a court where he is 
both Judge and jury^ by way of making your 
mind easy as to the ultimate event], 

Dom, blockhead, dunce, stupid fellow, a trope for the tythe- 
pajing- countryman. Pye, as before explained, a trope for the 
Chorcn. Perssen, to squeeze, to oppress, to weigh down, and 
of which our to prest is the metathesis. Aetif upon, on. 
Stool, stole, a sacerdotal yestment put on during his solemni- 
sation of a sacrament, a broad strip of cloth slung round the 
neck and crossed at the breast, where it fastens bj a starlike 
ornament ; in French itoU, in Italian stola ; here a trope for 
ihi pritit, Picke, as the participle present of picken, to goad, 
to prick, to harass. Dijden, to increase, to augment. Wee, 
woe, sorrow, misery. Wo, where. Aet, provision, provender, 
food. Hieten, to command, to domineer. Bieden, to offer up, 
to come forward with. Title, as the third person present poten- 
tial mood of tillon, to take away, whence the Latin toUere, Rund, 
cattle. Keeron, to brush ofi, to sweep off. Hie, hier, here, in 
this place. £i, e^g. In, to himself. Doen aen, to accuse, to 
bring into court, to prosecute. Die» he, who. Strijden, to 
strive with, to struggle with, to contest. Picke, sounds pig, 
the eh, ck, and gk or g, being well-known convertible sounds ; 
iek (I), the Gothic ig, eg, and the Latin ego, and the German 
ich, are one word. 

44. — John, come sell thy fiddle ^ 
And buy thy wife a gown : 
No ril not sell my fiddle 
For ne*er a wife in town. 

J*hoon, kom, celle, t'hye vied hel. 
End bije-hye t*haeye wiie-huif er go^ hun. 
^06 Hye n'aet celle, m hye vied hel, 
Vaer ne^r er wije-huif indouw hun. 

Everlasting insult, the perpetual round of the ob- 
lation plate, the begging friar, are to the country- 
man a curse, a hell; while the industrious 
countryman is an estate to the shark of a Church- 
man. Demand, press eagerly for provision, you 
regular friar ; be a curse, a hell to the countryman ; 
and you, secular priest, stuff his head full of base 
fcar [twh terrof\. 
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J'hoan, jt hoon, always contemptuous treatment ; ;•, ever ; 
hoou, scoffing, ignominy. Kom, as has been explained, a 
dish, the one carried round for offerings from the assistants at 
Church on regulated festivals, and which then made a con- 
siderable portion of the Churchman's means. Celle, either as 
the ellipsis of Hooster celUt and thus a monastery, or else as 
eelle broeder, and a monk, but here used as pars pro toto, and 
thus the order of monks, or monkhood, in general. Hye, 
vied, hel, have been already repeatedly explained. Bije-hyt, 
the industricus countrynian, and sounds buy. HatyS, shark, 
and thus the trope of rapacity, greediness, devouring instinct, 
t'haeye [te haeyel sounds thy, WiJe-huiJ\ as Churchman, has 
been also explained. No6, the contracted imperative of 
noodenj to call upon, to claim, to destrain. Goi, goed, pos- 
sessions, riches, fortune, estate. Yien, ijleUt to hasten ; and 
yi is the second person of the imperatire mood. Vaer, 
vaar, dread, terror, whence our word fear, Wije-huif, 
sounds wife, Neer, neder, humble, base, low, mean. In- 
douwen, to inculcate, to impress, to intrude upon, to bring in, 
Vaar, sound s/or. 

45.— Who kilVd Cock Robin ? 
I, said the Sparrow^ 
With my bow and airow^ 
And I kilVd Cock Robin* 

Woe keye hilde, Ka oock'r hobb 'in 

Ei ! sie Heyd de spaer-ro^ ; 

Wijse me^ bo^ aen Haere rouw. 
End Ei ! Keye hilde, Ka oock'r hobb 'in. 

Wherever the Idiot has his store^ the Jackdaw is 
sure to hop into it. Eh ! Rustic, be sure and see 
in him the infliction of all you have saved up ; and 
show yourself at the same time a rough boy fa 
sour acquaintance] to the fellow of the sackclotn. 
And, eh ! the fool has a store ; the Jackdaw at 
once hops therein ! 

Woe, where, there where, then. Keye, idiot, fool, crack- 
brained ; the trope for the husbandman as the dupe of the priest- 
hood of those days. "Ka, jackdaw, magpie, the type of the 
chattering Confessor then first intruding upon the heathen 
Saxon. Ooeh, at the same moment, also. *R, er, there. Hohhe, 
hops ; hiAiben, to hop, to jump about like mad. In, into, within. 
Xi / £h ! Heydy Ktyda, hmfd$n, primsral possessor of the 
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wMte, ab orig i i Ml or naciriliaed mtti, liealihaB, homo agrettis, 
Dt tpamrt apatre, pirtioipU preMDt of ^Mrtpi, to ■pwe, to mve 
•p, to Imr vjf Md tb«s m tho stoie or magvane. fi«^» roecb, 
rod» iniiottOB, puuhment. Wytm, to iiKlieate, to show, to 
•zhibit ; bnieo the DoTonihire exproMum, to mahs wiw. Boe, 
the Mune word widi our ^, ms the contrection of bode, a 
aeeaenger, one who does as he is bid, ordered : gnninded in 
kitim, to bid. Hturt, sackcloth, as the dress of the Meek, 
aad divs the trope for the Monkhood ; ib French hotrt : we 
say still, h$ iiof ^ d&th. in the import of h$ beiongt t$ ths 
Chur^, MeS, mscfe, forthwith, therewith. Aen, on, towards. 
Bmtw, mde, austere, rough. The last line is a sort of 
rkomtUo, the words of which are as the echo of the tnt 
line, alreadj explained. 

Who saw him die ? 
/, said the fly. 
With my little eye ; 
And I saw him die. 

Woe sa^ hemme d'Hye ; 
Ei ! sie Heyd de fel Haeye ; 
Wijse me^ lij t' Hel-Haeye. 
£nd £i I sft^ henme d'Hye! 

Where timidity restrains the worker of the land ; 
Eh ! Rustic I See Ibrfthwith the ferocious shark ! 
Prove yourself at once a bane to this hell-shark ! 
And, Eh ! timidity does restrain the worker of the 
land! 

Sai, fo^gfts* fear« timidity, pusillammitT* Hemmon, to 
hinder, hem in. ffye, working man, and here the trope of 
the TitiKzer df the natire waste he belongs to ; he witiiout 
«du>m the land wenld be for erer waste. Fel, atrooioas, 
ieroe, cruel, ssflrage. Hae^ shark, the greedy, -eU-devouring 
monster of the sea, and here the trope for the Churchman of 
that day. Ly\ HJde, suffering, annoyance. Hel-ffae^e, hell- 
iftiaik, as Ae then intruding Monk or Christian missionary 
was to the then heathen Saxon neophyte. The last line, as in 
the foregoing quatrain, is the ritomello, or echo, of the first 
line of ue present. 

Who caught his blood ? 

/, said the flsh. 

With my little dish ; 
And I caiiglvt V.\s blood* 
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Woe koerd is bk>ot, 

£i ! sie heyd de vitscfa ; 

Wijse me^ Mjd 1 hel die hische ! 
End, ei I koerd is bk^ot 1 

Where the herdsman is bare ; ek ! Rustic, behold 
the Polecat ; prove yourself forthwith a nuisance to 
him ! set sharply upon this fellow ! And eh ! the 
herdsman is bare ! 

Keerd, herdsman, and probably the source of our terra 
oomherd, in the sftme sense. Blodt, limre, impoverished, 
stripped. Vitsch, 'fitohet, polecat, as tiie pest to the fatta cor 
pcMiltrj-jard, and thus the tncqpe for the ChiiFchman«e tb* 
sinecure sharer of it. Helt hell^h^ sonorously, sharply, 
aucti%ly. Hiniilien, to instigate, to set on, to hiss at, to hoot. 
Ritomello. 

OBs.'-^The words explained in a&y of the foregoing qoft- 
trains are not noticed in any of the subsequent ones. 

Who will make his shroud? 
/, scdd the beetle y 
With my thretid andneeSk ; 

And ril make his shroud. 

Woe -wel make is schier otrd, 
£i 1 sie heyd die biedt hel, 
Wijse me^ te redde, end nie del. 

End ei ! el make is schier oud I 

Where he that makes the store [the maker,, 
making, factotum} is worn out by old age ; eh I 
Rustic, the fellow present 'presents hell to him. 
Make him think [make him believe] your are deli- 
rious, and grre him nothing [let him have no share 
of your store]. And eh ! he that puts together for 
the other is old and worn out I 

Woe loel, where truly, when indeed. Make, the parti* 
eiple );n«8ent of maikm, maecken, <to make, to form, to put 
together. Bieden, to offer, to present, to set before. Jbig^ 
thee, to thee. 'B, er, there. Bedde, ridde, fe?ar, delirium. 
Nie, never, nothing. DiUn, deyign, to share, to diti'de, *t» 
Q#al«ilt. JEifttie other, 4mo«h«r. 
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Who will dig his grave ? 
/, scUd the owly 
With my spade and shovel ; 

And I will dig his grave. 

Woe wil dij hijghe, ijse, gar rere ; 

£i! sie heyd de ouwel 

Wijse me^ 's paijd ; end scbouw fel ; 
End £1 ! well dij hijghe, ijse, gar reve. 

When you are really gasping, becoming cold, and 
quite beside yourself; eh ! Rustic, behold the 
wafer at your side ! Make believe you have made 
your peace [that all is paid and settled] ; and pre- 
sent him with a ferocious look. And eh ! you are 
really gaping, growing cold and quite beside 
yourself. 

HyghM, gasping for breath, ai the participle present of 
h^^htn, to gasp. Ijf, aspirated, sounds hii, and is the parti- 
oipie present of ^Mn, to g^w cold, to become ice, to ice. 
Qar, entirelj. ^ i&v«, as the participle present of reven, to 
raTe, to be delirious ; hence the French river, to dream. D« 
Otttoel, the wafer, the host, the Catholic sacrament or viaticum, 
Pat/d, 's ^ijd ; is pai;d, as the participle past of paijen, to ap- 
pease, to settle, to pay. Schouw, the imperative of schouwen, 
to cast a look, to look at. 

Who will be the parson ? 

I^ said the Rook, 

With my little book ; 
And I will be the parson. 

Woe wel bije de Pye harre soen 

Ei ! sie heyd dij 'r hoeck ; 

Wijse me^ lij t'hel-beuck, 
End ei ! wel bije de Pye haare soen ! 

Whenever the cowl [priest] hesitates [makes a 
difficulty, delays] to give the husbandman his abso- 
lution. Eh! Rustic, behold some catch [bait, 
hook] ; be sure you show yourself an opposer to 
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this paunch of hell. And eh ! the cowl does delay 
its absolution ! 

Bije, bee, the trope of the industrious man, the utilizer of 
the earth, the farmer or agriculturist of those days, the pri- 
meval landholders. Pye, cowl, the trope of the priest. 
Harren, to defer, to postpone. 5oen, reconciliation, absolu- 
tion. Hoecke, haecke, hook, bait, snare. Hel-beuck, hell- 
bellj, the trope of the all devouring Clergy of that day. 

Who'll be the clerk ? 

If said the Lark, 

If 'tis not in the dark ; 
And ril be the clerk. 

Woe Hel-Bije de klerk ; 
£i ! sie heyd d'el harcke, 
Hef !hiet! snauwt, hin dij d'harcke 

End ei I Hel-Bije de klerck ! 

Where the monk is an infliction to the land- 
holder. Eh! Rustic, be sure you behold the 
rake [scrape-all] of his fellow creatures; huff! 
command ! snarl away the rake [scraper] from your 
presence. And eh ! the monk is an infliction upon 
the landholder. 

Hel, hell, punishment: woe hell, sounds tohoHl, Klerek, 
monk, clergjrman, elerUmt, clerk, the cloth, the clergy. 
Heffen, to rise up, to ferment, to become heated, hence our to 
huff, as to speak angnly to. Hieten, to speak imperiously to, 
to order. Snauwen, to snub, to speak sharply to, to scold. 
Hin, hen, heen, hence, away, off. Hin dij, from thee. 

Who will carry him to his grave ? 

I, said the Kite, 

If it's not in the night, 
ril carry him to his grave. 

Woe wel Ka 'r hij hemme t 'u ; " ijse ! gar reve;*' 

£i ! sie Heyd de Guyte 

Heft ! ijse ! snauwt 1 hin dij ! nae hiet. 
End ei ! hel-|j^a 'r hij hemme toe dij ; *^ gar reve !" 
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Wbenev^ the Jack^daw [Monk, Ooofessor] 
mumbles [mutters] to you, '* Yoa are becoming 
cold ! your head is quite gone !" Eh ! Rustic, 
behold in him the knave; Muff in a terrify- 
ing tone ! Call out ! Snarl ! Bawl to him, ''Away 
with thee !" [take yourself off !] And, £h ! the 
Hell-jackdaw, there he mumbles [hums, mngs out, 
buzzes in the ear] to you, this is all raving [dream- 
ing, delusion]. 

HemtM 88 the third person singalar potential mood hemmen, 
tinmen, to mutter, to buss. GuyU, Tillain, rogue, rascal } 
k and ^intermutate, our tfarUng and the l>i4tch starlinck are 
the same word ; uy sounds as the i in kite. Neie, after, ruu 
hist, sounds night. 

Who will carry the link ? 
/, said the Linnet^ 
Will /etch it in a minute ; 

And ril carry the link. 

Voe wel Ka 'r hij dij hel henqke : 

Ei! sie Heyd del' in 'et; 

Wel 6j heet ! Jette hin er ! mijn hutte ! 
End ei! hel-Ka V hij dij hel hencke ! 

Whenever the Jackdaw [chatterer] he hai^s up 
before you the picture of HaU ; Eh ! Rustic, be 
aware he has a share in the concern ; call out 
lustily. Fie upon you ! Out with you, man of the 
frock I This is m v cabin I And, Eh ! th^ qhattering 
Magpie does hold up to you the picture of Hell ! 

Heneken, hangen, to hang up, tq present to view. Deele, 
-dsU, as the participle present of deeUn, deUn. to share, to 
divide ! Et, het, it. Jepte, frock, the trope of the monk or 
friar, the confessor. MiJn, mine* Hutte^ hoFol, hut, cabin. 

Who will be the chief mourner f 

/, said the DovCy 

For I mourn for my love ; 
And rU be chaef tnowraeT* 
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Woe wel Bije schie hef, " m'hoor ne^r !" 

£i ! sie Heyd dij doove. 

Voer Hye me^ hooren ; voer me^ leeuw. 
End ci ! hel Bije schie hef, " m*hoor ne^r !*' 

Whenever the industrious man is abruptly huffed 
with ** You must be submissive to me" [you muat 
honour me]. £h ! Rustic, mind that you turn a 
deaf ear. Let the doer of the work come forwards 
with what is due to him ; let him come forward like 
the Lion. And, £h ! this curse to the industrious 
man does abruptly come imperiously out with — 
** You must be subtnissive to me !*' 

Who will hear the pall ? 
TFe, said the Wren^ 
Both the cock and the hen ; 

And we'll bear the pall ! 

Woe wel here de Pye al, 
Wie hij sie Heyd de Wre^ ' 'n ; 
Boos dije Ka oock aen de henne ; 

End wie hel here de Pye al ! 

When the cowl [monkhood] comports itself 
towards you in a bearish manner [addresses you in 
a rough authoritative tone], put on the same face to 
the savage as he does to you [return him his fierce 
looks] ; the Jackdaw increases in brutality when- 
ever he finds any one to be a coward [afraid of 
him]. And the cowl does bear down all before him 
like Hell itself. 

Beren, to roar out, to act the bear, to behave with savage- 
ness of the bear. Al, all, every one. Wi$, as, in like manner. 
Hij I he. Wei, wreede, savage, cniel, fierce, ferocious. *N, in, 
in ; insien, sien in, to look into or at. Boot, malicious. Henne, 
a timid pusillanimous person. 

Who will toll the bell? 

/, said the Bull, 

Because I can pull ; 
So Cock JRolwif farewell. 
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Woe wel loele de Bije liel ; 
£i ! sie Heyd de Bulle, 
Bij Ka aes, eye, kanne, pulle. 

So Ka oock 'r hobb' in. Va^ 'r u hel. 

Wherever agriculture proves to be a hell to the 
industrious cultivator; Eh! Rustic, behold the 
bull [the Pope's bull, hill of extortion] ; to the 
Jackdaw [Monk] meat, eggs, jug, bottle. So the 
Jackdaw hops in among you. Hell takes hold 
of you. 

ToeU, 88 the participle present of toelen, tuylen, to toil, to 
till, to labour the land. Bulle, a Pope's brief, mandate, bull, 
licence to act. An, food, meat. Eye, egg. Kanne, pitcber, 
eann, jug [thus as beer]. Pulle, bottle, ampulla [thus as 
wine]. Vae, the third person potential mood of vaen, vangen, 
to take hold of, to secure, to take into custody. 



THE EKD. 
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